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Arr. I.—A Commentary on THE Book or Danie... By 
Moses Stuart, lately Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theol. Seminary at Andover. Boston: Crocker & Brew- 
ster. 1850. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Turis volume, though founded on much the same principles 
of interpretation as his work on the Apocalypse, is in some 
respects less exceptionable. It is written in better taste. 
There are no attempts in it at extraordinary elegance, no 
disquisitions on esthetics, and no dissertations on poetry. He 
makes less parade of his professional learning, is less ambitious 
to be thought original, and indulges less frequently in unneces- 
sary repetitions. The peculiar theories which he entertains 
respecting the invention of the symbols by the prophet, and 
the mode in which they are employed, are advanced less 
formally ; and as a large part of them are explained in the 
prophecy itself, and he had but to follow the text to give their 
true construction, a considerable share of the interpretations 
he presents are accurate. The main characteristics of the 
work, however, are much like those of his commentary on the 
Apocalypse. Like that, it is adapted to lessen the student’s 
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estimate of the prophecy as a source of information respecting 
the divine purposes, and diminish his reverence for it as a 
work of inspiration. Professor S. treats-its predictions as 
confined almost entirely to the period that intervened between 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first dream and the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, one hundred and sixty-five years before the birth of 
Christ. He sees nothing in it of the Roman domination, of 
the birth and death of the Redeemer, of the overthrow of the 
temple, interruption of the Mosaic rites, destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and dispersion of the Jews by that people ; and nothing 
of the apostasy of the Christian church, the persecution of the 
saints by usurping priests, or the second coming of Christ, 
institution of his kingdom on earth in a new form, and inves- 
titure of the saints with a dominion over the nations. All 
these great features he endeavors to obliterate, and limits the 
revelation to events that were to affect the Hebrews from their 
captivity at Babylon to the time of the Maccabees, and a bare 
announcement of the Messianic kingdom, which he holds was 
introduced at the institution of the Christian church. The infor- 
mation he gathers from the book differs little from that which 
he would have drawn from it, had he regarded it as a mere his- 
tory written afterthe events he supposes it foreshows. He, in 
fact, contemplates it throughout from the ground of neology ; 
betrays, at every step, his sympathy with the critics of that 
school, whom he generally takes as his guides; and is very 
nearly as distant as they from a just understanding of the 
events it reveals, and devoid of the lofty and comprehensive 
views it suggests, of the government God is to exercise over 
the world. 

We shall only notice, on the present occasion, some of the 
views he advances respecting the sources from which the 
representative agents and objects of the prophecy were drawn, 
the office of the prophet in composing the book, and the con- 
struction he places on a part of the symbols. 

He represents the use of symbols as a medium of prophecy 
by Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, as having its ground in the 
taste of those prophets formed by their residence among the 
Chaldeans, and familiarity with the religious and_ political 
symbols they were accustomed to employ. 
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“ Daniel approaches nearest to Ezekiel and Zechariah in manner and 
style, although not in matter. Like those prophets, he deals everywhere 
with symbols and visions. They were the one his contemporary, and the 
other but little after him; and all three formed their style and their 
modes of thinking and expression in a foreign land, where symbol and 
imagery, and vision and dreams, were greatly relished and admired. 
The ruins of the oriental cities recently brought to the light of day, as 
well as those which have ever remained exposed to view, are replete with 
symbolic forms and images, which once gave play and delight to the 
fancy. Nothing is more certain, than that the exiled prophets were 
strongly influenced in their style by the training which their condition 
necessarily gave them. Hence the great dissimilitude between them and, 
for example, such a writer as Isaiah. Our exsthetical judgment is 
strongly biassed in favor of such writers as Isaiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk, 
perhaps justly. But this cannot prove that the Jews in exile would not 
have a higher relish for the manner of Ezekiel and Zechariah. It may, 
indeed, be taken for granted that such was the case; for otherwise we 
can hardly suppose those prophets would have so far departed from the 
ancient models. That they possessed talents competent to writing in 
another style, cannot well be doubted by any one who has studied their 
works.” —P. 393. ‘ 

“Tt was characteristic of the Chaldees to use symbolical representa- 
tions beyond any other nation with which we are acquainted. But it 
was common also for the Medes and Persians to make an abundant use 
of the like imagery or pictorial representations. All the monuments of 
Middle Asia, on the great Mesopotamian plain, those heretofore disco- 
vered, and those recently disinterred, are filled with symbols of various 
kinds, and especially of beasts that are of gigantic and grotesque forms. 
In no part of the world has the taste for the huge and the grotesque 
been carried so far. In no part has the attachment to symbol developed 
itself in so many and such singular ways. 

“ It is striking to note how much a familiar view of those persons and 
things which surrounded Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Daniel, impressed itself 
orf their minds, in the way of shaping their taste, and gave a coloring to 
their style.” —P. 451. 

“ How is it then with the prophet Zechariah who came out of exile ? 
That renowned antiquarian, Bishop Munter, has given his opinion thus : 
‘The prophet Zechariah has shown in his visions a coloring altogether 
foreign to the Jews, and which could take its origin only in Chaldea. 
He speaks of a stone with seven eyes, of a golden lamp with seven 
branch-lights, symbols of the seven eyes of Jehovah which look through 
the whole earth ; of four chariots, spirits of heaven, which come from the 
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four quarters of the world, and take their station before the Most High.” 
—P. 452. 

“ How comes it now that these three writers of the exile-period should 
resemble each other so strikingly in general taste and manner, and circle 
of imagery, and in the frequency of it? How comes it that all of them are 
so manifestly out of the Palestine circle of action or description ? One feels 
himself abroad the moment he begins to read them. They are, indeed, 
animated by the same spirit, but they are far from wearing the same 
costume. May not one almost take it for granted, that the images of 
things seen in a dream or trance-vision are copies in the main of ‘thon 
seen in a waking state, and only formed into new combinations, or 
placed in new positions? Jt would seem now that all these contempo- 
raries of the exile-period had seen the originals of their symbols on the 
Babylonish walls, and houses, and temples. The grotesque, the gigantic 
everywhere met their eyes. Even their descriptions partake of the usual 
hyperbole of the remoter East.”—P. 453. 


He thus ascribes their use of symbols as an instrument of 
prophecy to the taste which they had formed by their fami- 
liarity with the sculptures and paintings of the Babylonians, 
and represents them as having taken their symbols from those 
that were in use among that people. This implies that their 
visions were contrived by themselves, or were the work of 
their own minds, instead of being miraculously exhibited to 
them by the Almighty. If the symbols were presented to 
them by the great Inspirer, and acted out their several parts 
in their presence, how can it be said that it was their taste 
that prompted them to employ them? On the supposition 
even that they were in harmony with their taste, it was not 
their taste that occasioned their employing them, any more 
than it was their taste that was the cause of their beholding 
the visions, obtaining a supernatural knowledge of the future, 
or receiving the explanation of their symbols from the angel 
interpreters. As God was the author of the visions, the fact 
that the symbols were in harmony with their taste is no more 
a proof that their taste was the cause that those symbols were 
employed, than the fact that the beautiful objects of nature | 
are agreeable to the taste of mankind, is a proof that their” 
taste is the cause that those objects are created. In referring 
the use of symbols therefore to their taste, Professor Stuart 
contradicts their own representation that God was the author 
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and exhibiter of them, while they were their mere involuntary 
and entranced spectators. Such a reference is consistent 
only with the supposition that their visions are mere fictions 
of their contrivance. If God was the author of them, it is as 
absurd to ascribe their symbols to their taste, as it were to 
refer the forms and hues of flowers, the beauty of the human 
countenance, the circumference and arch of the sky, the gran- 
deur of the midnight firmament, and other objects of grace 
and majesty, to the tastes of men, because they are sources to 
them of pleasure. 

But what evidence is there that the use of symbols, and of 
such symbols as are instruments of revelation, was in harmony 
with their taste? The supposition that it was suggested by, 
or in concurrence with their ideas of beauty or fitness, implies 
that the same symbols were employed in the same relations, 
or as representatives of the same agents, by the Babylonians 
also, from whom he assumes that they adopted them. Other- 
wise they could not have derived from them a taste for using 
them in the prophetic office. Their taste for them must, of 
course, have been a taste for them in the relation in which 
they had been accustomed to see them used :—not a taste for 
them in the abstract, without a reference to their office. How 
could their sense of the appropriateness and beauty of a 
gypsum winged-lion, as a symbol of a god, involve a sense of 
the fitness and beauty of a living winged-lion as a symbol of a 
line of men who were the conquerors and oppressors of their 
nation? A taste for statues, draped or half-draped according 
to the fashion of the ancients, is not a taste for living human 
beings in similar dress and attitudes, and appropriated to wholly 
different offices. Unless the Babylonians were accustomed to 
employ the same figures as symbols, and as symbols in the 
same relations, the supposition: of such a taste for them is sole- 
cistical and absurd. But what proof is there that that people 
employed a winged-lion as a symbol of their dynasty of kings ? 
Not a particle. Instead, there is reason to believe that that 
figure, if used at all, was an object of religicus homage and the 
representative of a god. In the Assyrian sculptures, at least, 
the monarchs are represented in their proper figures, and with 
appropriate emblems. There is not the slightest indication 
that they were symbolized by the winged-lions and bulls that 
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were stationed at the entrances of their palace halls. Those 
shapes seem rather to have filled the office of guardian gods. 
What evidence is there that the Babylonians used a bear as 
the symbol of the Medes and Persians, and a four-headed and 
four-winged panther as an emblem of the Greeks? What 
indications are there that they used such a monster figure as 
the fourth beast, as a representative of the Romans, of whom 
they probably had no knowledge? What proofs that they 
employed a ram as a symbol of the Medes and Persians, and 
a one-horned goat of the Greeks? None whatever. The 
whole fancy that these and the other symbols of the visions 
were used by them in the reJation in which they are employed 
in the prophecy, or in any symbolic relation whatever, is 
wholly groundless and absurd. The sculptured slabs with 
which the halls at Nimroud and Kouyunjik were lined, were 
undoubtedly commemorative of the past, not prophetic of the 
future. They were representative of the sieges, battles, hunts, 
and other achievements and occurrences that distinguished 
the reigns of the monarchs who erected them; while the 
winged figures that stood at the portals of their palaces and 
the entrances to their chief apartments, were emblems of the 
deities to whom they paid their homage. 

But apart from this, what can be more uncritical than to 
suppose that Ezekiel, Daniel, and Zechariah founded their 
tastes as theologians and prophets, on the gypsum deities that 
were stationed in the temples and palaces of Babylon ; and the 
graven figures of monarchs, satraps, warriors, priests, soldiers, 
slaves, subjects, captives, and animals, with which the walls of 
their principal structures were adorned? Can a grosser im- 
peachment of their sense and morals be imagined? Can a 
greater contradiction to their character be conceived? Did 
Daniel give any indications of a taste for their idols, or a fancy 
for the fashions of the court, when rather than intermit the 
worship of Jehovah, he chose to be cast into the den of lions? 
Did his associates, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, when, 
rather than worship the great image which Nebuchadnezzar 
had set up, they preferred to be thrown into the fiery furnace? 
Daniel resided both at Babylon and at Shushan, and was, 
doubtless, familiar with their idols and commemorative sculp- 
tures; but what ground is there for the supposition that 
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Ezekiel and Zechariah ever entered a temple or palace of the 
Babylonians, and beheld any of their golden and marble gods ? 
Not the least. The assumption that they had an opportunity 
to observe and study them is wholly gratuitous. His view is 
irreverent to God also, as weli as reproachful to them. Is it 
credible that Jehovah would have employed them as his pro- 
phets, had they become enamored of the idols of the Babylonians 
even as objects of art, and sunk in their religious taste to a level 
with them? Can anything be more apparent than the utter 
untenableness of Professor Stuart’s theory? Can any fancy 
be more unworthy of a Christian critic and scholar? How 
is it that these considerations, which one would think would 
have instantly presented themselves, seem not to have occur- 
red tohim? Is there any other explanation of the inadvert- 
ence, than that having become infatuated with the German 
critics who regard the prophecy as a mere work of art, and 
attempt to account for its peculiarities as they would for 
those of any ordinary uninspired composition, he has adopted 
their absurd theories under the idea that they are the work of 
genius and learning, without any thought of the contradictions 
they involve, or the results to which they lead ? 

Professor Stuart assumes that the employment of symbols 
and emblematic figures originated with the Assyrians or Baby- 
lonians, and that the Hebrews gained their knowledge, and 
were led to their use of them through them. But what proofs 
are there that such was the fact? He alleges none whatever ; 
and there certainly is nothing to indicate it in the Scriptures, 
or profane history, nor in the relics of the ancient cities of 
Mesopotamia that have recently been disinterred. The use 
of sphinxes and other gigantic forms, as ornaments of temples 
and palaces, may be traced to a much earlier period in Egypt, 
with which the Hebrews were familiar, than in Nineveh and 
Babylon. 

But they were themselves accustomed to the use of 
emblematic figures with wings, and of a gigantic form, in their 
tabernacle and temple, from the time of their exodus from 
Egypt, to the period of their exile at Babylon. Such were 
the cherubim stationed on the mercy seat, and wrought on 
the veil of the inner tabernacle. Those of the temple were 
seventeen feet and a half in height, and their wings nearly nine 
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feet each in length. They were graven also with palm trees 
on the walls, the posts, and the doors of the inner sanctuary, 
The brazen sea was supported by brazen oxen, and the bases 
of the lavers were enchased with lions, oxen, and cherubim, 
With this use of figures in their tabernacle and temple, they 
were thus familiar long before their captivity in Babylonia. 
The supposition that they adopted them from the Chaldees or 
Assyrians is, therefore, wholly inadmissible. Instead, the 
Assyrians may have drawn their use of their human. headed 
and winged forms of the lion and bull, from the Egyptians, or 
the Assyrians and Egyptians both may have founded their 
conception and use of them on a tradition of the form of the 
cherubim that were stationed at the gates of Eden, or, per- 
haps, that were exhibited to ancient prophets, as in the revela- 
tion to John, in theophanies which they witnessed. Whether, 
however, such was the fact or not, there is not any evidence 
that the Assyrians and Babylonians originated the use of such 
symbolic figures, and induced the Hebrew prophets for the 
first time to employ them at the period of the Babylonian 
captivity. Indeed, had the Israelites derived their knowledge 
and use of them from the Syrians, Babylonians, or Assyrians, 
it would have been at an earlier period than their captivity, 
as they had long before become familiar with their mythology, 
apostatized to the worship of their idols, and adopted their 
corrupt manners. It was in punishment chiefly of those 
crimes that they were delivered to the dominion of the nations 
whose customs they imitated. 

If we look to the symbols themselves, of Zechariah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, the supposition that they were derived from the 
Babylonians or Assyrians is manifestly wholly without ground 
and absurd. The symbolic candlesticks and olive trees beheld 
by Zechariah, cannot have been adopted from that source. 
The candlestick was a modification of that of the tabernacle 
and first temple ; while the olive trees were natives of Pales- 
tine, and flourished in the courts of the temple itself, and in the 
valleys and on the hills that surround Jerusalem. The horses, 
horsemen, and chariots were not drawn from them, as the 
Israelites were familiar with them at least as early as the time 
of their conquest of Canaan. The flying roll cannot, for the 
Hebrews were as well acquainted with letters as the Assyrians 
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or Babylonians. It is not to be supposed that the epha was 
derived from them, as they were accustomed to use that mea- 
sure ; nor can the women with wings who bore it to the land 
of Shinar, as they had an example of the union of wings to a 
human form in their cherubim. The angelic beings cannot 
have been suggested by the Babylonians, as the Hebrews were 
aware of their existence, forms, and ministry. Nor can the 
stone with seven eyes. If, as is probable, it was graven in the 
form of a human head, it may have been in the similitude of 
a cherub. If not, there is no necessity to suppose that 
it was adopted from another people. Nor is there any 
evidence whatever that such an emblem was employed by the 
Babylonians. The fancy that Zechariah’s symbols were 
derived from a foreign source is thus not only altogether with- 
out ground, but in contradiction to the most indisputable facts. 
They are all of them agents or objects, or founded on concep- 
tions with which the Israelites were familiar; while there is 
no evidence that any one of them was ever employed by the 
Babylonians as a symbol. 

That assumption is equally unauthorized in respect to 
Ezekiel. No one will pretend that the throne of the Almighty 
borne on a flaming whirlwind, the cherubim with four faces 
and eyes on every part of their bodies, and the wheels with 
eyes in their circumferences, were copied from the Babylonian 
temples or palaces. No such symbols were employed by that 
people. No corresponding conception of a god and his 
attendants was ever, so far as we have any knowledge, enter- 
tained by them. The symbols of his fourth chapter of the 
siege of Jerusalem, were all objects with which they were 
familiar ; as were those also of the fifth, ninth, and twelfth 
chapters—a knife, the hair of the head, balances, fire, a sword, 
a mark on the forehead, the slaughter of persons, the furniture 
of a house, the wall of the city. Can anything be more absurd 
than to suppose that any of these were derived from the fanes 
or palaces of Babylonia? But it were worse than ridiculous 
to assume that the symbols of the valley of dry bones were 
adopted from them. There is not the slightest reason to 
believe that the Babylonians or any other people ever had an 

‘idea of a resurrection of the dead of a particular people, or 
any of the dead, to a corporeal life like that which they had 
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before lived ; or any symbolic resurrection whatever. And, 
finally, there can be no pretence that the symbols of the last 
chapters of his prophecy are taken from Babylonian models, 
as they are all copies of the ancient temple, or earlier visions 
of Jehovah. 

Nor is his use of the eagle, the lion, the crocodile, the cedar, 
and other objects of the animal and vegetable world in his 
allegories, in any measure referable to their employment by 
Babylonians. They are all objects with which the Hebrews 
were as well acquainted as the nations that lived on the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and, at most, can:no more be traced to 
them than to the Egyptians who used several of them in their 
hieroglyphics and commemorative paintings. No fancy could 
be more utterly unsupported than that he drew them from the 
Chaldeans. 

His theory is equally groundless and incredible in respect 
to Daniel. It is not to be supposed that the great image of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream was copied from a statue or delinea- 
tion in his temples or palaces. There is not the slightest rea- 
son to believe that the Babylonians had an image formed of 
those four metals, with an intermixture of clay in the feet. 
The supposition is inconsistent with the impression made on 
the king by the vision. Why, if he was familiar with such an 
object, should he have been so perplexed by his sight of it in 
adream. If he had a sculpture also of its destruction by the 
descent on it of a stone from a mountain, why should that part, 
of his dream have occasioned any more alarm than the recur- 
rence in his sleep of any other spectacle with which he was 
conversant? But admitting that they had framed or deline- 
ated such an image, by what considerations can Professor S. 
render it credible that they had pictured or wrought a repre- 
sentation of its demolition by a stone cut out without hands 
from a mountain? Can any smaller critic be imagined than 
he who can persuade himself that such an assumption is not 
only legitimate, but essential in order to the just interpretation 
of the prophet? Instead of favoring it, the whole narrative 
indicates that the spectacle was entirely novel to the monarch, 
and that it was its singularity that gave it its deep impression 
on him. 

It is equally groundless to suppose that the great tree of his 
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second dream, and its hewing down, was copied from a sym- 
bolic delineation on his palace walls. That trees may have 
been among the objects sculptured on them, is probable ; but 
what likelihood is there that there was also a representation 
of a watcher from heaven, commanding that one of them 
should be cut down :—of the execution of that command, and 
of the preservation of its stump by a band of iron and brass ? 
Can any probable motive be imagined for sculpturing such a 
device? If it were a symbol, it must have had some mean- 
ing. What could it have been? If Nebuchadnezzar was 
familiar with the spectacle, and aware of the events it was 
devised by its authors to indicate, why did he not attach to it 
its established meaning ? Why were not the wise men of-his 
kingdom able, at his command, to explain it? How unfortu- 
nate for the monarch that there was no Moses Stuart among 


his “ magicians, astrologers, and sorcerers!” He would then 
have had no need of a Daniel to relieve his unnecessary 
perplexity ! 


Is there any more reason for the fancy that the sea from 
which the wild beasts emerged, or the winds that strove on it, 
were copies of Babylonian symbols? Is there the slightest 
ground for the supposition that they had among their sculp- 
tures or delineations, figures that answered to the beasts them- 
selves? Not a trace of such a winged lion, four headed and 
four winged panther, or beast of ten horns, is found among 
those that have been disinterred from the ruins of Babylon or 
Nimroud. The lions are human-headed. There are no four- 
headed and four-winged, or ten-horned animals among them, 
nor bears with ribs in their mouths. Nor are there any rams 
with unequal horns, or goats with but one horn, or with four. 
There is no ground whatever for Professor 8.’s assumption, 
except the mere fact that they had sculptured figures of 
human-headed winged beasts, that appear to have been their 
gods. That they had figures that were symbols, and such 
figures as those of Daniel’s visions, there is not a shadow of 
evidence. He who can believe that they had a symbolic 
beast with an eleventh horn, that had eyes in it and a mouth 
that spake words against the Most High, and wore out the 
saints of the Most High, will not, we apprehend, be likely to 
be envied as a critic ; nor will he who can persuade himself 
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that the hosts of heaven cast down by such a horn, the Prince 
of the host, the throne and form of the Almighty, the judg- 
ment of the fourth beast, and the investiture of the Son of 
Man with the dominion of the nations, were copied from deli- 
neations in their temples. Such a theory may, perhaps, 
appear credible to one who regards the prophecy as a mere 
human composition. It cannot command the faith of a sober 
and sound scholar. 

The pretence “that all these contemporaries of the exile- 
period had seen the originals of their symbols on the Baby- 
lonish walls, and houses, and temples,” is thus wholly ground- 
less and incredible. It is advanced by German interpreters 
who deny the inspiration of the prophets, and regard their 
works as the product of their own minds, acting under the 
influences that usually prompt writers, and is very naturally 
employed by them to confirm that theory. Rejecting the 
representation of the prophets that their symbols were 
exhibited to them by the Almighty, it was requisite, in order 
to give plausibility to that theory, that they should account 
for them in some other manner. Had they not disbelieved in 
miracles and inspiration, they would not have resorted to such 
a pretext. That one who professes to regard Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and Zechariah as inspired prophets should adopt it, is certainly 
singular. There are other indications, however, that Prof. 
Stuart, in fact, considers Daniel as the real contriver of his 
visions, and looks at his prophecy as a work of art. He 
exhibits Daniel as writing it according to a plan of his own: 


“The writer's plan or design evidently does not, in any degree, 
resemble a regular chronological history, or annals, that both preserve 
the order of time and record all particular events that are worthy o 
notice. Daniel gives.mere outlines, rapid, striking, brief, generic. It is 
evident that his design is mainly a religious one.”—P. 174. 


And he exhibits him as copying his symbols from the Baby- 
lonians in the same manner as he represents John as borrow- 
ing his from Daniel. He says of the Apoéalypse :— 


“A multitude of passages in it are altogether after the manner of 
Daniel....... The kind of imagery employed, the symbols chosen for 
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representation, the intervention of angel assistants and angel interpret- 
ers, and even the designation of times, are all after the model of Daniel 
throughout, although far from a plagiarist’s imitation. It is no small 
testimony to the estimation in which Daniel was held, that John has 
thus preferred in general his manner of communication to all others.”— 
Pp. 406. : 


This implies that it was John who decided that his prophecy 
should be made through the medium of symbols, and who 
modelled them after the manner of Daniel; and that he was, 
therefore, the author of his revelation in the same sense that 
uninspired writers of fiction and history are the authors of 
their works. He, in like manner, regards Daniel also as 
settling the plan of his prophecy, borrowing its symbols, and 
framing it throughout according to the taste he had formed by 
his familiarity with the sculptures of the temples and palaces 
at Babylon. But this is in direct contradiction to Daniel’s 
representation that they were beheld by him in vision, and is, 
in effect, a denial of his inspiration. 

Professor Stuart does not formally state what the principles 
are on which the prophecy is to be interpreted. He intimates 
in his preface that they are those “of historico-grammatical 
exegesis.” It is only the meaning of the text, however, that is 
to be determined by them. As the language is not the 
medium of the predictions in the representative parts,-but the 
symbols, it is not by the laws of grammatical exegesis that their 
import is to be unfolded. They are no more to be interpreted 
by the principles of philology, than the parable of the sower, 
or Isaiah’s allegory of the vineyard. The laws of language 
are as inadequate to the explication of symbols, as they are to 
the solution of the problems of geometry. If Prof. S. limits him- 
self to the province of “ historico-grammatical exegesis,” his 
work is finished when he has produced an accurate translation 
and explanation of the text. With the import of the symbols 
which the text describes, except so far as it is explained in the 
prophecy itself, he can have no concern. The question what the 
objects are that are represented by the great sea out of which 
the four beasts rose, or what the events are that are symbol- 
ized by the winds that strove on it, and others of the. like 
nature that are not resolved by the interpreting angel, which 
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he now attempts to answer, are wholly foreign to his office as 
interpreter. He thus completely overlooks the distinction 
between ascertaining the meaning of the language in which 
the symbols are described, and determining the import of the 
symbols themselves, and treats them as the same. Had he 
adhered to this theory, accordingly, he would have exhibited 
the symbols as representatives simply of themselves, or of 
agents, acts, and events of their own order; and the four 
beasts, therefore, as merely foreshowing the appearance on the 
earth of animals like themselves, and exerting the agency that 
is ascribed to them; which is in total contradiction both to the 
import assigned to them by the interpreting angel, and to the 
construction he has himself placed on them. So serious a 
misapprehension of the task he was to accomplish, leaves no 
room for surprise that he has almost invariably fallen into 
mistakes in his explanations of those of the symbols that are 
left in any measure to be resolved by the expositor. 

But in addition to “ the principles of historico-grammatical 
exegesis,” he professes to interpret the prophet by the aids 
which he himself furnishes. He says, in respect to his con- 
struction of some of the most important of the symbols :— 


“T feel compelled to depend on reasons drawn almost wholly from 
the book itself. A priori reasoning in this case, the basis of which is an 
assumption of what we ought to expect from the pen of Daniel, or 
reasoning borrowed from the Christian fathers, who assumed as a part 
of their basis, that the Romish Antichrist was before the mind of the 
prophet, we cannot assume without examination, if we would keep our 
exegetical conscience quiet. There is no expositor of an author so legi- 
timate and authoritative as himself. And it is by an appeal to Daniel 
himself that I hope and shall endeavor to explain Daniel.”—P. 173. 


As a large part of the predictions are made through sym- 
bols, and a considerable number of them are interpreted in the 
prophecy itself, it would seem natural that one who wished to 
interpret Daniel by Daniel himself, should endeavor to ascer- 
tain, if practicable, from the interpretations he has given, 
what the principle is on which the symbols are employed, in: 
order that it may be understood, and those that are left unex- 
plained by the angel be resolved by the same laws. Had 
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Professor Stuart instituted that inquiry, he might have drawn 
from the prophecy the most important aids to its solution. 
Of upwards of fifty of its different symbolic agents, acts, and 
events, there is an interpretation given either by the attendant 
angel or the prophet. So large a number of explanations, 
and embracing symbols of every class, must naturally exem- 
plify the great principles on which they are used. To suppose 
that they do not, is to assume that they have no uniform and 
determinable laws. It is manifest, however, from these 
examples, that instead of being used arbitrarily, they are 
employed on principles that are natural, obvious, and uniform. 
Thus they render it clear that agents always represent agents, 
acts denote acts, and effects foreshow effects ; and that living, 
bodied agents always denote men. Another of their great 
features is, that whenever their nature admits it, they are of 
a different species from that whicn they are employed to repre- 
sent. Thus the beasts, which are agents, not only denote agents, 
but represent men, and of natures and dispositions towards 
their fellow men, that resemble in a conspicuous degree the 
dispositions and habits of such beasts towards other animals. 
The acts, also, and the catastrophes of the beasts symbolize 
the acts and catastrophes of the men whom they represent. 
The knowledge of these laws, accordingly, is of the utmost 
importance to the interpretation of the prophecy. They indi- 
cate to the expositor the relation in which the symbols are 
employed, guard him against incongruities, and enable him to 
be uniform in the principles of his constructions, and to give 
an intelligible and satisfactory reason for them. 

And could any investigation suggest itself more naturally, 
or be more scholarly and philosophic ? Yet into this inquiry, 
which one would think would be the first to present itself, 
Professor Stuart has not entered. It appears not to have 
occurred to him. He has not considered what the principles 
are on which the interpretations that are given of a large part 
of the symbols, are founded. He has not raised the question 
whether they furnish a clue to the laws by which the others 
are to be explained! What omission was ever more extra- 
ordinary ? Instead of availing himself of the palpable and 
ample aids furnished by the prophet, and interpreting him by 
himself, he has totally neglected them. Instead of appealing 
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to him exclusively for his meaning, he, in fact, attempts to 
interpret him by the Babylonians and Germans! 

He, accordingly, remains unaware of the principles on 
which symbols are employed, and in many of his expositions 
contradicts their plainest laws. Thus he violates analogy in 
his construction of the wings of the lion and panther, and 
instead of treating them as instruments of one kind of motion, 
that symbolize the means of another, he interprets them as 
symbolizing velocity, a mere characteristic of motion. “If 
the wings on the lion indicate velucity of movement, as they 
plainly appear to do, then two pairs of wings on the panther 
indicate an intense degree of velocity. This and nothing 
more seems to be the import of double pairs of wings,” p. 179. 
But this is in violation of the law that an agent symbolizes 
an agent; and the several parts of the agent, therefore, the 
answering parts of the agent that is symbolized. Otherwise, 
it might only represent a set of abstract qualities or charac- 
teristics without any subject in which they adhered. If the 
wings of the lion only represent velocity, or a characteristic 
of the motion which they are the means of producing, then 
the legs and feet may only symbolize strength or fleetness, the 
jaws power or destructiveness, and the other parts such other 
qualities as severally distinguish them or the effects of which 
they are the means; and, instead of a line of conquering 
kings, the whole that would be foreshown by the lion would 
be a combination of abstractions without any agent in whom 
they were embodied. Such is the issue to which his con- 
struction conducts him! He not only at once erase$ from 


the prophecy the Babylonian dynasty, but the Persian also . 


and Macedonian, and strikes from his hands his own favorite 
Antiochus Epiphanes, whom he regards as the chief theme of 
the predictions, and expands to such gigantic dimensions as 
to fill his whole sphere of vision. 

He makes a similar mistake in his interpretation of the 
heads of the panther. “ As four wings are indications of great 
rapidity, so four heads seem to be the corresponding indica- 
tions of great or extensive power. But it may mean some- 
what more; and, if so, it must indicate, so far as I can see, 
dominion in all quarters,’ p.180. “The four heads, then, may 
be regarded as the symbol of dominion in the four different 
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quarters of the world, i. e. of universal dominion,” p. 201. 
But if the four heads indicate dominion in four directions, 
then the wings must indicate velocity in four directions, 
and, of course, at the same time; and the legs and feet four 
degrees of strength or motion in four directions, and so of all 
the other parts of the panther ; and the result will be that it 
symbolizes nothing but a complication of qualities and move- 
ments, several of which cannot co-exist, without any agent in 
whom they adhere ; and Professor Stuart again has neither 
the first Macedonian dynasty, nor the four that succeeded it 
on the division of Alexander’s empire. 

He falls into an equally palpable error in his explanation of 
the intermixture in the toes of the great image of iron and 
clay. 


“Verses 41, 42, explain the mixture of the iron and clay, as symbol- 
izing an empire which is both weak and strong; i.e. has some weak 
points and some strong ones. Evidently the mixture of iron and 
clay in the feet and toes indicates that the colossal image has but a 
frail support. Accordingly, when the stone from the mountain strikes 
the feet, the whole image falls and is crushed to powder. But here the 
mixture of the iron and clay is represented as symbolizing another 
remarkable characteristic of the dynasty in question, viz. the intermix- 
ture of the party chiefs of the fourth dynasty by marriage, in order to 
promote their respective designs, and also the failure of these arrange- 
ments to accomplish the ends proposed. This circumstance is so pecu- 
liar from its nature, that one at first wonders that such a matter should 
be introduced in order to characterize a dynasty. It implies, of course, 
that there were several chiefs, who negotiated intermarriages; for the 
marriage of a single reigning prince with some one, or any one, is such 
an ordinary circumstance that there would be nothing distinctive or 
characteristic in a symbol of it.”—Pp. 65, 66. 


That both the iron and the clay symbolize persons who 
constitute the combination of rulers, for whom the feet and 
toes stand, is indisputable, as the one is a part of the image 
as much as the other. The clay is not an adjunct, but an 
integral element of the feet and toes; and thosé whom it 
represents, are a class of the general body of rulers whom 
that part of the image denotes. Their intermixture, therefore, 
cannot symbolize the intermarriage of persons represented by 
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the iron, who were members of that body of rulers antece- 
dently to the incorporation of the clay. Instead, it denotes 
the introduction into that body of a new order of persons, 
who are to the others with whom they are intermixed, what 
clay is to iron when united with it in such an image. And 
those persons are not women, as Professor S.’s interpretation 
implies, though he calls them males—for queens always have 
a degree of power; but they must be men, and men of ano- 
ther order than those of the iron dynasty; and they are 
accordingly interpreted as such by the attending angel. 
“They” who are represented by the iron, “shall intermingle 
with the seed of men, but they shall not cleave together, even 
as iron cannot mingle with clay.” As the seed of men, then, 
are of a different order from those denoted by the iron, who 
had before held the office of rulers, they must be of the class 
who had until that time been mere subjects of the iron 
dynasty ; and the event, therefore, denoted by the mixture of 
their symbol with the iron, is their admission to a share in 
the government—a result that confutes Professor Stuart's 
reference of the symbol to the times of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his immediate predecessors. The government of that 
king, and of the contemporary dynasty of Egypt, was not a 
mixed monarchy. The people had no share, by representa- 
tives of their election, in the enactment or execution of the 
laws. Professor Stuart thus totally misses the meaning of 
the prediction, by his not having made himself acquainted 
with the principles of symbolization. His interpretation is as 
obviously against the laws of analogy, as it is against the 
letter of the text. There is no resemblance between the 
alliance of different dynasties by marriage, and the mixture 
of iron and clay. If the event to be foreshown were such 
an alliance of dynasties, it would have been symbolized by 
the intermixture, in each of the several toes, of iron taken 
from the others, not by the incorporation of an element denot- 
ing persons that before had not belonged to any of the dynas- 
ties. We might allege many other instances in which he falls 
into similar incongruities. The whole course of his com- 
mentary, indeed, indicates a singular want of acquaintance 
with the laws of analogy. 

He has run into a still greater error, however, and one that 
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vitiates almost his whole exposition, in referring the legs and 
feet of the image, and the monster beast of ten horns, not to 
the rulers of the Roman empire, but to those of the Mace- 
donian, after its division into four kingdoms, and as standing, 
therefore, for the same persons as the four-headed panther 
after the fall of Alexander’s line. 


“To interpret the fourth beast and the legs and feet of the colossal 
image as symbolic of the Roman empire, seems to be an exegetical 
impossibility. That the fourth beast was diverse from the three others, 
is explicitly said in vii. 7., 23. The fact that the fourth beast was a 
monster without a name, i.e. had no parallel in the animal world, indi- 
cates the mixed and incongruous condition of the fourth dynasty. The 
symbol of it in ii. 40,in the mixture of the iron and the clay, is an 
indication of the same nature. Then it is explicitly declared in viii. 8, 
that the four notable horns, which came up in the room of the great 
horn (Alexander), symbolize the four kingdoms towards the four winds 
of heaven, which kingdoms sprang up as a succession of the third 
dynasty. In viii. 22, it is explicitly stated that these four horns denote 
four kingdoms, which stand up out of the nation or people who governed” 
[were governed by] “ the preceding dynasty, i. e. from the Grecian 
nation. These four horns, denoting the partition of the fourth dynasty, 
are quite different in their signification from the ten horns in vii. 7, 
20, 24.” 

“The immediate succession of the fourth empire, which arose out of 
the ruins of Alexander’s; the four great divisions of the fourth great 
dynasty ; the ten kings that sprang up in one of the four divisions; 
and the different countries occupied by the Romans ; are unequivocal 
and unanswerable arguments against applying the fourth dynasty to 
Rome. 

“But there is another proof, if possible, still more decisive: this is 
that all the prophecies of Daniel agree in asserting that Antiochus Epi- 
phanes sprang from the bosom of the fourth dynasty. 

“Although the things already stated, seem to decide the question 
against Rome beyond all reasonable doubt, yet there is another cireum- 
stance which is, if possible, still more decisive. This is, that the com- 
mencement of the fifth, or Messianic kingdom, takes place only when 
these four dynasties are broken up or subverted.”——Pp. 188, 189. 


The first objection to these representations is, that they 
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gratuitously assert or assume that which should be proved. 
It might justly be expected that a construction that so inti- 
mately affects the meaning of a most important part of the 
prophecy, would be sustained by at least some share of plau- 
sible evidence. But what is there in what he alleges that 
yields his interpretation any support? The fact, that “the 
fourth beast was diverse from the three others,” certainly does 
not demonstrate that it symbolizes the same combination of 
rulers as the third beast, after its four heads succeeded its 
great horn. Instead, that it was another and a wholly differ- 
ent beast, proves that it is the representative of another set 
of agents, and who are the rulers of another empire. The 
fact that “the four notable horns” of the he-goat, “ which 
came up in the place of the great horn—Alexander—symbol- 
ize the four kingdoms,” or dynasties, “ toward the four winds 
of heaven,” does not prove that these kingdoms, “or dynasties, 
sprang up as a@ succession of the third dynasty,” and consti- 
tuted the fourth. The fall of one horn, and the rise of others 
in its place, no more proves that the goat with the new horn 
symbolizes a wholly different dynasty, or the rulers of a 
different empire, than the fall of three of the horns of the fourth 
beast, and rise of an eleventh, proves that that symbol, after the 
rise of the eleventh horn, denotes a different and a fifth dynasty 
that reigns over a fifth empire. The fact that “among the 
ten horns of the fourth dynasty springs up the little horn, 
which plucks up three of the others,” does not show that 
Antiochus Epiphanes is the agent symbolized by that horn. 
The fact that out of one of the horns of the third dynasty, 
springs up the little horn which waxes great and assails the 
temple and people of God, does not constitute any evidence 
that that king is the person who is represented by that horn. 
Nor does the fact that the fifth or Messianic kingdom imme- 
diately succeeds the fourth dynasty, demonstrate that the 
Macedonian, in its second form, is that fourth dynasty. It 
remains to be shown what the period is when that fifth king- 
dom receives its institution. The considerations he alleges 
to sustain his construction, have thus no relevancy to it what- 
ever. He asserts or assumes the positions throughout which 
he should prove. Thisis a singular method of endeavoring to 
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“explain Daniel” “ by an appeal to Daniel himself.” A more 
palpable example of interpreting a prophecy by a precon- 
ceived theory, we have not often seen. 

But in the next place the construction is not only unsup- 
ported by any evidence, it is, in every respect, irreconcilable 
with the prophecy. Nothing can be more manifest than that 
the four metals of the great image, and the four beasts that 
rose out of the sea, symbolize the same four successive dynas- 
ties. This, Mr. S. himself admits. Nothing is more certain 
than that the fourth beast with ten horns is a wholly different 
symbol from the four-headed panther which preceded it, and 
that it symbolizes not only a different body of rulers, but 
rulers of a different nation and empire. The last, Professor 
S. denies. But it is clear from the whole representation. 
There is no more room to suppose that the third and fourth 
beasts represent dynasties of the same people and empire, 
than there is that they denote identically the same dynasties. 
But it is certain that they do not, from the fact that the third 
beast symbolizes the rulers of the Macedonian empire in all 
the modifications that they assumed. The panther symbol- 
izes the same body of rulers, and of the same empire, as the 
he-goat; and its four heads denote undoubtedly the same 
four dynasties, that, after a brief period, reigned over that 
empire, that are symbolized by the four horns of the goat 
that sprang up after the first horn was broken. But the pan- 
ther and he-goat represent the rulers of the Greek empire in 
all the modifications which they assumed. There certainly is 
not a hint to the contrary. There certainly is not a hint, nor 
does Professor S. offer a pretence that they assumed any 
other modification than that which is denoted by the four 
heads of the panther, and the four horns of the goat. But 
they indisputably symbolize the rulers of-the third, not of the 
fourth empire. The panther represents the whole combina- 
tion and series of the rulers of the third empire of which 
Alexander was the first king ; and the he-goat also represents 
the whole body and series of the rulers of the third empire of 
which Alexander was the first king. But the four heads of 
the panther are parts of that symbol, as much as its four 
wings were, or any other portion of the animal; and the four 
horns of the goat were parts of that symbol, as much as the 
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first horn was, or any other portion of its body. They cer- 
tainly, therefore, symbolized the dynasties of the Greek em. 
pire, after its division into four kingdoms. This is expressly 
affirmed, indeed, by the interpreting angel. “And as to the 
horn that was broken, and there stood up four in the room of 
it, four royalties, or dynasties, from the nation shall arise,” 
and this, notwithstanding his endeavor to disprove it, is 
virtually admitted by Professor S. He says, “ The third beast 
must symbolize the third empire and not the fourth.” All the 
rulers, then, that the third beast symbolizes, are rulers of the 
third empire, not of the fourth; and thence, as that beast 
symbolizes, by its four heads, the four dynasties that suc- 
ceeded to that of Alexander, and the he-goat symbolizes also, 
by its four horns, the four lines of kings that succeeded to 
that prince, who was represented by the first horn—these four 
dynasties are dynasties of the third empire, and not of the 
fourth. The lofty fabric which the Professor has labored, 
through almost the whole of the argumentative part of his 
work to erect, is thus overturned by a blow. Is it not singu- 
lar that he should not have seen the untenableness of his 
construction? What can be more uncritical and preposte- 
rous than to hold that the four dynasties that are indisputably 
denoted by the symbols of the third empire, are not dynasties 
of that empire, but instead, of the fourth? What can be 
more unscriptural and absurd than to assume, that because 
the symbol of the third empire undergoes, in the course of its 
career, an important change in its form, it must, in its second 
form, symbolize the rulers of a different empire from those 
which it denoted in its first? On that ground, the symbol of 
the Babylonian empire must also be regarded as representing 
the dynasties of the Persian and Median empires, as well as 
the Babylonian, for jt passed through far more extraordinary 
changes than the he-goat. Its wings were plucked, it was 
lifted up and made to stand on its feet like a man, and a man’s 
heart was given toit. The ram also, the symbol of the Per- 
sian dynasty, underwent an important change. Of its two 
horns, one came up after the other and rose to a greater 
height. 

Thirdly. His construction is in direct contradiction to the 
language of prophecy. It is expressly said, that as to the 
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fourth beast, there shall be a fourth dynasty on the earth 
which shall differ from all other dynasties, and shall devour 
all the earth, and tread upon it and crush it. But how can 
that combination of rulers differ from all others on the earth, 
if, as Professor S. represents, it is identically the same with 
that of the third empire, symbolized by the brass of the great 
image, and the four-headed panther, through most of their 
reign, and by the he-goat after the rise of its four horns? If 
the kingdom or territory and subjects of the brazéu_part of 
the image, and the panther and goat, are identically the)same 
as those of the fourth beast, and the rulers whom they sym- 
bolize, are, with the exception of Alexander and his Aamily, 
identically the same, it cannot be that the fourth dynasty is 
diverse from all the others. Instead of a different dynasty, it 
is the same, with the exception of Alexander and his brcther 
and sons, who were almost immediately assassinated. 
Fourthly. His construction is confuted by the difference of 
the beasts that symbolize the dynasties of the third empire 
from that which represents the fourth. The four heads of 
the panther symbolize four lines of supreme rulers, obviously 
from analogy, and from the interpretation given of the heads 
of the wild beast of the Apocalypse. The order of rulers 
whom they denote, are to the whole body of rulers that are 
symbolized by the panther, what the heads of the panther are 
to the rest of its body. They are the persons who possess 
legislative authority, and whose will is the law, which it is the 
business of those who hold office to carry into effect. They 
are the same chiefs also as are represented by the four horns 
of the goat, and are interpreted to be kings. They are there- 
fore a wholly different combination of dynasties from those 
that are represented by the fourth beast, as that animal had 
ten horns, and that were, like those of the goat, contempora- 
neous; for the prophet says expressly “it had ten horns, and 
I considered attentively the horns, and behold another little 
horn came up between them, and three of the former horns 
were rooted out from before it.” They were coexistent, 
therefore, not successive. In the body of rulers which this 
beast symbolizes, there accordingly are ten contemporaneous 
dynasties. It cannot, therefore, be the same as that of the 
four which are represented by the panther and goat. A com- 
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bination of rulers, embracing four monarchical dynasties, and 
no more, reigning over separate kingdoms, cannot be the 
same as a combination embracing ten kingly dynasties, reign- 
ing over ten separate kingdoms. 

Fifthly. His construction is embarrassed by other difficul- 
ties also, that are insuperable. He holds that the ten kings 
of whom the ten horns of the fourth beast are symbols, are 
the kings of the Syrian dynasty ; Seleucus Nicator was the 
first, and Antiochus Epiphanes, as he counts, the eleventh. 
But, if such be the fact, then the fourth beast must be the 
symbol of the rulers of that Syrian kingdom alone, not, as he 
represents, of the four kingdoms into which Alexander’s 
empire was divided. On what ground can he assume that the 
beast stands for the rulers of the whole of those kingdoms, 
when he makes the horns representatives solely of the kings 
of Syria? After having appropriated the only parts of the 
monster that denote monarchs to the kings of Syria, he can- 
not legitimately claim that there are other parts that fill the 
same symbolic office towards the kings of Macedon, Egypt, 
and Asia. If he advances such a pretence, he is bound by 
the principles of historico-grammatical exegesis, to designate 
those parts, and show that the prophecy assigns them that 
function. To take it for granted, or assert it without evi- 
dence, is not “to explain Daniel” “by an appeal to Daniel 
himself.” 

But to complete the proof of his error, there were not ten 
kings of that Syrian dynasty, anterior to Antiochus Epipha- 
nes. He admits that there were not, and attempts to make 
up the number by counting Demetrius, a nephew of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. who he acknowledges never ascended the 
throne, and on the mere ground that had he not been set 
aside by Antiochus Epiphanes, he would, as the son of a 
former monarch, have been a candidate for the sceptre. But 
on that principle he might as easily extend the series to 
twenty kings as to ten, as there were many others who, on 
the supposition that the events which determined the succes- 
sion had not happened, would have been heirs or aspirants to 
the throne. Nor can he show that those whom he counts as 
the eighth and ninth of the line ever occupied the throne. 
Heliodorus, the eighth, who revolted from Seleucus Philopater 
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the brother of Antiochus Epiphanes, and caused his death, 
probably, at first, hoped to establish himself in his place ; 
but if so, he relinquished the design, it would seem, on the 
appearance of Antiochus Epiphanes, as that prince obtained 
the throne without opposition. Nor was Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
meter, the ninth, an infant prince of the Egyptian line ever, 
so far as there is any evidence, in possession of the kingdom. 
It is only known that his mother claimed it on his behalf. 
That he did not obtain it, is clear from the fact that no 
resistance was offered by him to its assumption by Antiochus. 
If, moreover, he was in possession of the kingdom, how 
could it be, as Professor S. represents; that Heliodorus was 
divested of it by Antiochus, on his reaching Syria? And, 
if Heliodorus was in possession of the throne and kingdom at 
that epoch, how could it be that Ptolemy Philometer was 
then deprived of them? His attempt to make out a line of 
ten Syrian kings who preceded Antiochus Epiphanes, three 
of whom were “rooted out ” by that monarch, is thus wholly 
unsuccessful, and the inconsistency of his construction in so 
important a respect with history, is an unanswerable proof of 
its total error. 

Sixthly. But it is irreconcilable with the prophecy in other 
respects. Professor S. maintains that the little horn which 
makes war with the saints, is the symbol of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. But it is foretold that the little horn continues to 
make war with the saints, till the ancient of days comes, 
when judgment is instituted, and the beast is destroyed. If, 
therefore, as Professor S. holds, the beast denoted the rulers 
of the four kingdoms of Alexander’s empire, and Antiochus — 
Epiphanes was the agent symbolized by the little horn, then 
the whole combination of rulers of the four kingdoms should 
have been destroyed at the period of his fall. Such, how- 
ever, was not the fact. The Romans conquered Macedonia, one 
of the four kingdoms, several years before the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But they did not become masters of 
Asia Minor, by the bequest of Attalus, till thirty years later. 
Seventy years elapsed after that before their conquest of 
Syria, and thirty-four more before the extinction of the Egyp- 
tian dynasty at the death of Cleopatra. The throne, indeed, 
of Antiochus Epiphanes himself continued to be occupied by 
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his descendants for a long period after his death. Can any 
fuller demonstration be desired, both that Antiochus Epipha- 
nes was not the personage denoted by the little horn, and 
that the four kingdoms of Alexander’s empire were not the 
kingdoms over which the rulers denoted by the ten-horned 
beast reigned ; as otherwise all those rulers would have perished 
at the same epoch ? 

And, finally, it is represented by the prophecy that the 
dynasty of the fourth kingdom, symbolized by the iron legs 
and feet of the great image, is to be destroyed by a stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands, and that its destruction is 
to be immediately followed by the institution of the fifth 
dominion and dynasty of the saints, who are thereafter to 
reign over all people, nations, and languages. It is foreshown, 
moreover, that it is that fifth dynasty that is symbolized by 
the stone, and is to break in pieces the power denoted by the 
image. “And in the days of those kings the God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom—royalty—or dynasty—which shall 
never be destroyed, and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces, and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.”” But Antiochus Epi- 
phanes himself was not destroyed by the saints, who are 
to reign over the fifth kingdom. Their period had not arrived 
at the time of his fall. He was not destroyed even by the 
Hebrews, who Professor S. holds are the saints denoted by 
the passage. They had no instrumentality in his destruction. 
He did not indeed die a violent, but a natural death. As 
Professor 8. regards the saints who were worn out and 
destroyed by the little horn as Jewish saints, p. 246, the pious 
Jews, if his construction is correct, must have been invested, 
immediately after his death, with the dominion of all nations, 
and continued to exercise it without interruption to the present 
time! But they received no such royalty or power at his 
death. Instead, they continued in a state of vassalage down 
to the period of the dissolution of their polity and their dis- 
persion among the nations by the Romans. Nor was the 
kingdom of Christ in any sense instituted at that epoch. 
Nearly two hundred years intervened between the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Christ’s commission of his dis- 
ciples. 
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His construction of these symbols is thus in every relation 
incorrect. Instead of following “the principles of historico- 
grammatical exegesis,” or explaining Daniel “ by an appeal to 
Daniel himself,” he appears to have given very little attention 
to either, but to have employed himself throughout the expo- 
sitory part of his work in little else than transferring to his 
pages the theories of the recent German writers who treat 
the book as an uninspired composition, and notwithstanding 
his protestations that he cannot in that agree with them, his 
ideas of its import, or the events which it indicates, are 
almost without an exception on a level with theirs. 

The endeavors af those who advance false constructions 
of the word of God, sometimes by their ill success prove the 
means of subserving the demonstration of the truth. And 
such may very naturally be the issue of his effort to set aside 
the meaning of these symbols. The fact which is made 
indisputable and manifest by his laborious attempt, that the 
four monarchies of Alexander’s empire are not the fourth king- 
dom of the prophecy, and that Antiochus Epiphanes is not 
the agent denoted by the little horn of the fourth beast, is an 
unanswerable demonstration of that which Professor S. 
endeavors to disprove,—that the Roman is the fourth empire, 
and that the little horn is the symbol of a line of rulers that 
are contemporaneous with ten other dynasties in that empire. 
This follows inevitably by Professor S.’s own concession ; 
he admits that the third empire was that of the Greeks under 
Alexander. If then, according to the symbolization of the four 
heads of the panther and the four horns of the goat, the third 
empire embraced the four kingdoms into which Alexander’s 
was divided, through their whole period till they were con- 
quered by another people, then the fourth empire came after 
the rise and career of those kingdoms, and is the empire by 
which they were at length conquered, and that empire was 
indisputably the Roman. It was that people that rose into 
power next after the Greeks; and it was they who conquered 
the kingdoms of Alexander’s empire, and reigned over Mace- 
donia, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, for a longer period than 
that of the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek empires together. 

That the Roman rulers are the fourth dynasty, is manifest, 
also, from the fact that they have exerted the acts, and 
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assumed the power, that are indicated by thesymbols. Their 
strength, ferocity, and insatiableness answered to that of the 
fourth wild beast. They slaughtered and oppressed the 
nations of the earth in a manner like that in which the beast 
devoured and trampled down its prey. They conquered 
Judea, destroyed the temple, and put an end to the offering 
of sacrifices. The original empire, lying west of Greece, was 
at length divided into ten monarchies, and there sprang up 
among those monarchies another dynasty answering to that 
of the eleventh horn of the beast, that made war with the 
true worshippers of God, and wore them out by persecution 
and slaughter. That the Romans are the agents denoted by 
the fourth beast is manifest also from the New Testament, in 
which they are represented by essentially the same symbols: 
—first, a dragon of seven heads, denoting the seven orders of 
their rulers down to the fall of the western division of their 
empire ; and ten horns symbolizing the dynasties that after- 
wards reigned over that part of the empire; and, next, a 
seven-headed and ten-horned wild beast, which is exhibited 
as making war on the saints, and as at length destroyed by 
the Almighty Redeemer at his second coming, and assump- 
tion of the sovereignty of the earth. Is it not singular that 
Professor S. should see no indications in the palpable corres- 
pondence of these two symbols in form, in agency, and in 
doom, that Daniel’s fourth dynasty is that of the Romans? 
But, if the fourth dynasty was that of the Romans, it 
follows with equal certainty that the great events denoted by 
the destruction of the image by the stone from the mountain, 
the slaughter of the ten-horned beast, the investiture of Christ 
with the dominion of the earth, and the institution of the 
kingdom of the saints, are yet future. The destruction of 
the dynasty of Rome, most certainly, did not take place at the 
institution of the Christian church. That empire had not 
then reached its full power, and it maintained its dominion 
over Judea itself, and the East generally, through the six fol- 
lowing centuries, and is symbolized in the Apocalypse, as well 
as in Daniel, as to continue to the time of Christ’s second 
coming. The kingdom of the saints which is to be estab- 
lished on the fall of the fourth empire, and continue for ever, 
most certainly was not instituted at the organization of the 
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Christian church. The saints, or pious members of the 
church, did not then receive, nor have they at any subsequent 
period, obtained the kingdom and dominion and the greatness 
of the kingdom under the whole heaven. They have neither 
had any empire over the earth at large, nor any dominion 
whatever. No fancy can be more absurd. Christ announced 
to his disciples that, instead of reigning immediately after his 
ascension, they were to go forth as lambs among wolves, 
suffer hatred and persecution for his name’s sake, and be put 
to death ; and after churches were planted by them in the 
principal provinces and cities of the empire, he revealed to 
Paul, Peter, and John, that a great apostasy was to take 
place, a false religion prevail, and the true worshippers be 
oppressed, tortured, and slaughtered through a long series of 
ages, ere his second coming, and the institution of his king- 
dom in its triumphant form. Nothing can be more certain 
and palpable than that such an apostate and persecuting 
power, as is symbolized by the little horn of the beast, has 
arisen in the Roman empire and assumed the prerogatives 
and exerted the agency ascribed to that agent; and that it 
still subsists. Nor can anything be more indisputable than 
that no such events have yet taken place, as answer to the 
destruction of the wild beast, the investiture of the Son of 
Man with the sovereignty of the earth, or transference to him of 
the kingdoms held by the wild beast, false prophet, and 
dragon, and the institution of the empire of the saints who are 
to take the kingdom on the fall of the fourth beast, and pos- 
sess it for ever and ever; Daniel vii. 13, 14, 18, 22, 27; Rev. 
xi. 15. The Son of Man has not come in the clouds of 
heaven, followed by the armies of the risen saints, who are to 
attend him at the battle of the great day of God Almighty, 
when the apostate powers are to be destroyed: the saints, 
symbolized by the stone cut from the mountains, have not 
dashed the dynasties denoted by the image, and filled the 
whole earth with their kingdom. 

All these great acts and catastrophes are future; and they 
are to be as real, as literal, and as conspicuous, as any of the 
others that are foreshown by the prophecy. As those who 
were symbolized by the image and beasts were real rulers, 
who exerted a real dominion, and conquered, slaughtered, 
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and reigned over their fellow men in the manner indicated by 
their symbols, so their destruction in their last form is to be 
a real, literal, and public destruction, and by the agents, 
Christ and the saints,—to whom it is ascribed, and who are 
thereafter to possess the dominion of the earth. As their 
destruction is to be a literal and public one, as trul, as their 
living, reigning, and making war on the saints are; so the 
advent of Christ and his saints at their destruction is to be a 
real and visible advent. As the powers denoted by the 
image and beast are real, not figurative men, and their 
dominion a real, not tropical dominion ; so the dominion which 
Christ and the saints are to exercise over the nations is to be 
a real and personal, not a figurative dominion. It is as con- 
tradictory to the symbols and language of the prophecy té 
treat Christ’s coming and reign and the reign of his saints as 
merely tropical, as it were to ascribe such a meaning to the 
symbols of the four empires. There is no medium between 
the admission of this, and the denial to the prophecy of any 
clear meaning. If the advent and reign of Christ are only 
to be a figurative advent and reign, and the kingdom of the 
saints only a figurative kingdom, then, on the same principles 
of interpretation, the destruction of the apostate and perse- 
cuting powers denoted by the fourth beast is only to be a 
figurative, not & real destruction, and they in fact are, for 
aught that appears, still to subsist and perpetuate their reign 
through all coming ages. On the ground on which Professor 
S. himself explains the preceding symbols of the prophecy, 
Christ’s coming, the miraculous destruction of the civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers of the Roman empire, and the reign of 
the risen saints, are to be as personal, as real, and as visible, 
as the agents and their acts and catastrophes were denoted 
by the winged lion, the bear, the four-headed panther, 
and the ram and he-goat. It were completely to reverse the 
principle on which he treats these symbols, not to assign a 
similar reality to the agents and events of the fifth monarchy. 
Such is the issue of his attempt to wrest the prophecy from 
its true meaning. Instead of verifying the construction he 
aims to fasten on it, he has only shown that it is totally 
untenable. In place of confuting the reference of the pro- 
phecy to the rulers of the Roman empire, he has only made 
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it indisputable that that is its true construction, and that the 
personal advent of Christ, and literal resurrection and reign 
of the saints, are to take place at the overthrow of the fourth 
and institution of the fifth kingdom. 

His mistakés, however, are not confined to the interpreta- 
tion of theyymbols. Much of his commentary on the other 
portions of the prophecy is equally exceptionable. We may 
perhaps, on a future occasion, notice the views especially 
which he presents of the ninth and twelfth chapters. 

The work is, on the whole, of less interest and value than 
we had hoped to find it. A very large share of its pages is 
occupied with mere grammatical details that are appropriate 
only to a recitation room. He says, “I have kept in my eye 
everywhere the wants of a beginner in the study of Hebrew 
and, especially, of the Chaldee. For the Chaldee part the 
book is, as I trust, a complete Chrestomathy, i. e. it gives the 
solution of every difficulty respecting the forms and the 
syntax of words. The reader may depend on its being a 
sufficient introduction to the grammatical study of the 
Chaldee language.” He proceeds everywhere on the suppo- 
sition that his reader is literally a beginner, and unable even 
with the aid of grammars and dictionaries to determine the 
simplest question respecting the language. Much of it, 
accordingly, is as entirely out of place in a commentary as a 
paradigm of verbs would be, or a table of affixes. It has the 
merit, however, of being tolerably harmless; and may be 
excused, perhaps, as it is in fact the only department in which 
his opinions are of much authority. He has not the critical 
judgment nor the experimental knowledge that are requisite 
to a useful commentator ; his prejudices and tastes confine his 
inquiries to a narrow class of writers, and those of the 
neological school; and, instead of independent and thorough 
investigation, he adopts with little reserve, and repeats their 
crude and anti-scriptural theories. The theological influence 
of his work accordingly, so far as it exerts any, will be 
unfavorable. Drawn chiefly from those who reject the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and imbued with their spirit, it 
will naturally lead those who take it as a guide, to low ideas 
both of the authority of the word of God, and the significance 
of its teachings. 
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Art. I].—A Destenation ano Exposition or tae Ficures 
or Isaran. Cuarrer X. 


Tue prophet, at the close of the preceding chapter, exhibits 
Judah and the ten tribes as devoured by God’s avenging 
judgments, and reduced to such want and desperation as to 
prey on one another, and eat the flesh every one of his own 
arm. He here presents the rulers as legalizing their injustice 
and cruelty by framing decrees for the purpose of plundering 
the helpless of their property. ‘“ Woe unto them that decree 
unrighteous decrees, and write” mandates for “ the oppression 
they have prescribed,” v.1. They formed schemes of seizing 
the possessions of certain of their subjects, or exacting their 
property under the name of taxes or contributions to the 
public treasury, and then enacted laws to authorize it. 

1. Hypocatastasis. “To turn aside the weak from judg- 
ment, and to take away the right of the poor of my people, 
that widows may be their prey, and they may rob the father- 
less,’ v. 2. To turn persons aside, is to force them from the 
line on which they are advancing, in another direction, so that 
they miss the object or point to which they were proceeding. 
It is here put for intercepting the weak and poor from a legal 
indemnification for the injustice which they suffered. Decrees 
were issued to legalize it, in order to prevent a remedy by 
other statutes that provided for the subject, protection against 
such arbitrary oppression. The right assured to the poor by 
equitable laws they took away by the enactment of others 
that authorized the most unjust exactions. 

2, 3. Metaphors in denominating widows prey, and the use 
of rob for unjust exaction, though sanctioned by a special 
decree. In unreasonableness and cruelty they resembled 
making spoil of them and robbery. 

4. Apostrophe. The prophet now directly addresses those 
who were perpetrating this enormous wrong, and reminds 
them how helpless they were themselves to be, when God 
should interpose to judge and punish them. “ And what will 
ye do in the day of visitation, and in the desolation, that—the 
authors of which—shall come from far? To whom will ye flee 
for help, and where will you leave your glory ?” 
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5. Metaphor, in the denomination of their wealth acquired 
by such cruel exaction, their glory. These interrogatories are 
equivalent to a prediction that a day of retribution was 
approaching, when they would be overwhelmed with ruin, 
and have none to whom they could fly for help, or with whom 
they could deposit the unjustly acquired treasures that were 
the chief objects of their desire and ambition. If any escaped 
it would be owing wholly to God’s interposition. “ Without 
me every one shall bow among the bound, and they shall fall 
among the slain,” v. 4. 

6. Metaphor, in the expression, “not turned away.” It is 
applied to anger, to denote that it was not discontinued; or 
that the inflictions by which it was manifested, were not inter- 
mitted. “For all this his anger is not turned away,” v. 4. 

7. Hypocatastasis, in the exhibition of God as extending his 
hand in an attitude to strike still, to denote that his providence 
was so administered as to continue their punishment. “ But 
his hand is stretched out still,” v. 4. 

God now indicates that the Assyrians were to be the 
instruments by whom he was to inflict those evils, and he 
denounces a woe on them; also, in punishment of their pride 
and merciless ambition. 

8. Metaphor, in denominating the Assyrian a rod. “ Woe 
to the Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their 
hand, is” the instrument “ of my indignation,” v. 5. Though 
powerful, self-relying, and acting without any reference to 
God, they were to be the mere executioners of his will, and 
the evils they were to inflict, the expression of his anger. 

9. Hypocatastasis, in the exhibition of the Assyrian as sent, 
and with an express charge to plunder and trample down the 
Israelites. “1 will send him against a hypocritical nation, and 
against the people of my wrath I will give him charge to take 
the spoil, and to take the prey, and to trample them down like 
the mire of the streets,” v. 6. Sending and charging, are put 
for acts of his providence by which the Assyrian was to -be 
called to execute his will as exactly as though he were speci- 
fically directed to do it. He, however, instead of regarding 
himself as executing the purpose of God, was to be prompted 
wholly by a desire to gratify his love of slaughter and power. 
10. Metaphor, in the use of cut off, for slaughter. “But 
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he will not intend so, nor will his. heart think so; for to 
destroy is in his heart, and to cut off nations not a few,” v. 7. 

11. Metaphor, in the use of the preposition in, by which 
the heart is exhibited as a place. “It is in his heart to cut 
off nations.” It is by that figure that thoughts are said to be 
in the intellect, and desires in the heart; to rise in them—to 
enter them—to go forth from them, and other expressions 
used, which literally denote a motion, or station in space. 
There is an analogy between those mental processes, and the 
natural relations and movements that are employed to express 
them. 

12, 13, 14. Comparisons. “For he will say, Are not my 
princes altogether. kings? Is not Calno like Carchemish ? 
Is not Hamath like Arpad? Is not Samaria like Damascus ?” 
v. 8,9. . These cities, of which Calno was on the east bank 
of the Tigris, Carchemish on an island in the Euphrates, and 
Hamath and Arpad in Syria, north of Damascus, had already 
been conquered by him. 

15. Synecdoche, in the substitution of his hand for himself. 
“ As my hand.hath found the kingdoms of idols,” v. 10. 

16. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of found—an act of 
one kind—for seized, or conquered, which is altogether ano- 
ther. He speaks of them as though they were so small and 
weak, compared. to his power, that he had but to ascertain 
where they were, to grasp them as he would an object which 
he could bear in his hand. 

17. Comparison of what he was to do to Jerusalem, with 
what he had done to them. “As my hand hath found the 
kingdoms of idols, whose images excelled those of Jerusalem 
and Samaria, shall I not as 1 have done to Samaria and to 
her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols?” v. 10, 11. 
Instead of understanding that he was to be but the execu- 
tioner of Jehovah’s anger on the Israelites, he supposed that 
he had’ but to contend with idol gods, whose power was infe- 
rier to that of the sculptured deities of Syria, whom he had 
already vanquished with ease. 

The prophet now announces that the Assyrian himself also 
was to be destroyed, on his having inflicted on the Israclites 
the evils. of which he was to be the instrument. 

18, 19, 20. Metaphors, in denominating the. thoughts ‘or 
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desires of the mind, its fruits, and ascribing greatness to the 
heart, to denote its pride or self-confidence, and loftiness to 
the eyes, to indicate the assurance which they express. “ But 
it shall be, that when the Lord shall have finished his whole 
work on Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit 
of the greatness of heart of the king of Assyria, and the 
ostentation of his loftiness of eyes,” v. 12. God was thus to 
confute the false self-reliance of the Assyrian, and manifest 
that his being employed as his instrument of vengeance, was 
not because he was approved by him. 

21. Hypocatastasis. “For he saith, By the strength of my 
hand I have done,’ what .I have accomplished, “and by my 
wisdom, for I am wise; and I remove the bounds of the 
nations, and rob their treasures, and like a mighty man, bring 
down: the inhabitants,” v. 13.. Bringing down from a high to 
a low place, is put for reducing to subordination, or humbling. 

22. Comparison of the mode in which he reduced nations 
to subjection, to that. in which a man of great strength over- 
powers one with whom he contends: “I bring down inhabit- 
ants,’"—a whole people—‘ as.a mighty man” brings down an 
antagonist. 

23 Synecdoche, in the substitution of his hand for himself. 
“ My hand has found the wealth of the nations,” v. 14. 

24. Hypocatastasis, in using the act of finding for conquer- 
ing or seizing. The verb is not employed metaphorically. 
To ascertain the locality in which their wealth was deposited, 
was. not impossible. The act of finding is substituted for 
conquering, to indicate the ease with which he obtained their 
wealth. 

25, 26. Comparisons. . “ My hand has found, as a nest, the 
wealth of the. nations, and like the gathering of eggs that are 
left, so have I gathered from the whole earth,” v. 14. 

27. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of birds in the place 
of the victims of his. power, and his using their absence, or 
silence and inaction, to represent the absence: of all effective 
opposition to his conquest of the treasures of the nations.. 
“Like gathering eggs that have been left,” by birds, “so I have 
gathered the wealth of the nations, and there was none that 
moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or chirped,” v. 14. 
What an impressive image of his: resistless power, or- the 
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utter helplessness of those whom he had plundered! Their 
wealth had been as easily seized by him as though it had been 
abandoned by its owners, and he had been allowed to take it 
without opposition or objection. 

God now rebukes his boast by asking whether the instru- 
ments which men use, affect a similar independence of them. 

28, 29. Metaphors, in ascribing to the axe and saw, boasting 
and magnifying, which are acts that are peculiar to intelligent 
beings. “Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith ? Shall the saw magnify itself against him that 
moveth it? as if a rod should wield those who lift it up; as if 
a staff should lift up—not wood” which is insensible—but the 
conscious and voluntary being who uses it, v.15. Whata 
touching exhibition of the subordination of the Assyrian to 
God! He was as incapable, not only of thwarting the 
Almighty, but of acting without being upheld and directed by 
him, as an axe or a saw is of claiming a superiority to the 
artisans who use it; and as a rod is of directing the person 
who wields it, or a staff of taking the place of the person who 
carries it, and lifting him up, as though he were its walking- 
stick, instead of being itself lifted by him. 

30, 31. Comparisons of the supposed act of the axe and 
saw, with an equally unnatural and impossible act of a rod 
and staff. 

32. Metaphor, in the use of send, in place of inflict. 
“ Therefore the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, shall send upon his 
fat ones, leanness, and under his glory shall burn a burning 
like the burning of fire,” v. 16. 

33. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of fat ones for men 
of wealth, and leanness for destitution of property. He was 
to be retributed by calamities of the same kind as he had 
inflicted on the nations he had conquered ; as he had robbed 
their wealthy men of their treasures, so his rich men were to 
be reduced to poverty—a change resembling that which the 
robust and fleshy undergo when reduced by disease or famine 
to leanness. 

34. Metonymy, in the substitution of glory for that which 
was the means of his glory and magnificence as a monarch, 
by which some suppose is meant his army, which is called his 
glory, in the first prediction of his invasion of Palestine, chap. 
viii. 7 ; and that the burning or heat, was not literally burning, 
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but dike the ardor or burning of fire; and a pestilence, like 
that with which Sennacherib’s army was smitten. The means 
of his glory were more probably, however, his capital, his 
palaces, and his temples, in which his goods and treasures 
were placed, which were to him, what their wealth was to his 
rich subjects. 

35. Comparison of the burning of his glory to a burning by 
fire. 

36. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of burning or a fire, 
for the various causes by which the objects of his pride, and 
instruments of his glory, were to be consumed. They were 
to be wrested from his hands by conquest, and marred and 
demolished by being besieged and sacked, as effectually as 
though a fire were kindled under them, and reduced them to 
ruin. 

87. Elliptical metaphors, in denominating God, the Light 
of Israel, without an express affirmation that it is he who is 
denoted by the name. “ And the Light of Israel shall be for 
a fire, and his Holy One for a flame,” v.17. Jehovah, who, 
when he revealed himself to the Israelites, invested himself 
with dazzling light, shall be for a fire and flame to the Assyrians. 

38. Hypocatastasis. ‘And it shall burn and devour his 
thorns and briers in one day; and he will consume the glory 
of his forest and his fruitful field, from soul to body, and it 
shall be like the wasting of one who is sick. And the rem- 
nant of the trees of his forest shall be few, and a child shall 
write them,” v. 17-19. Thorns, briers, forests, and fruits of 
the field, the natural growth of his territory, are put for his 
subjects, and the burning and consuming of the one substi- 
tuted for the destruction of the other. It is probably because 
those species of the vegetable world are used as representa- 
tives of men, that the expression, from soul to body, is 
employed to denote the absoluteness of their destruction. 

39. Comparison. “And it shall be like the wasting away 
of one who is sick,” v. 18. The destroying judgments with 
which God was to visit him, were to be to his palaces, cities, 
armies, and subjects, what a fire would be to the forestg and 
fields of his kingdom, that swept over them, and blackened and 
burnt not only the trees and the crops, but even the briers 
and thorns with which they were covered, and what a blight- 
ing and exhausting disease is to the body. 
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40. Hypocatastasis. “And it shall be in that day that the 
remnant of Israel, and the escaped of the house of Jacob, 
shall no longer Jean upon him that-smote them, but shall lean 
upon Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel, in truth,” -v. 20. 
Leaning, an attitude of the body, is put for trusting or con- 
fiding, an analogous act of the mind. 

41. Metonymy, in the substitution of house for the family 
or people of Jacob. 

42. Hypocatastasis. “A remnant shall return, a remnant of 
Jacob to God Almighty, For though thy people, O Israel, 
shall be like the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return,” v. 21, 22. Returning as from exile, or captivity, an 
act of the body, is put for repentance or becoming obedient 
to the Almighty, an analogous act of the mind. That the 
return foreshown is to be a spiritual, not a corporeal return, is 
seen also from the quotation of the passage in the New Tes- 
tament as denoting. the sanctification and salvation of the 
Israelites, “ Though the number of the children of Israel be 
as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved.” Rom. 
xX. 27. 

43. Apostrophe, directly announcing to the Israelites that, 
notwithstanding the greatness of the multitude that was to 
spring from them, a remnant only was ‘to.return to God by 
repentance. “For though thy people, O Israel, shall be like 
the sand of the sea, a remnant. of them shall return,” v. 22. 

44. Comparison of the children of Israel in-number to the 
sand of the sea. This indicates that a vast period was to 
pass during which they were to continue in alienation and 
perish ; as otherwise the comparison would seem hyperbolical 
in the extreme. The prophet now announces in confirmation 
of the prediction that few only were to be saved, that God 
had in righteousness decreed a destruction that should over- 
whelm them like a deluge. “A consumption is decreed, 
overflowing in righteousness. For the consumption decreed 
the Lord Jehovah of Hosts will make in all the earth,” v.22, 23. 
It was righteousness that dictated that decree. Such an 
exemplification’ as that abandonment of the Israelites to 
destruction presents of his truth, and their error, folly, and 
injustice in ‘forsaking him, and putting trust in idols, was 
essential to his vindication. It is a practical confutation of 
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all their false pretences, and a verification of all the preroga- 
tives he has asserted in reference to them and the purposes 
he has made known. Had he continued to prosper them, 
and given them to enjoy the good which they sought and 
expected. from their graven deities, it would have seemed a 
proof of the reality of their gods, and would. have confirmed 
the Israelites in their apostasy. It would also have been to 
allow his perfections and his rights to. go unvindicated, and 
sin to enjoy the reward that is appropriate only to righteous- 
ness. 

45. Apostrophe. “Therefore thus saith the Lord God of 
Hosts, O my people inhabiting Zion, be not afraid. of the 
Assyrian,” v. 24. How much is the significance and gra- 
ciousness of this command and the announcement that follows 
enhanced by being thus directly addressed to the Israelites 
under the appellation of his people! It is like a direct inter- 
position, instead of sending a message by. another to cheer 
and support them. 

46, 47. Hypocatastases. “Be not afraid of the Assyrian. 
He shall smite thee with the rod, and shall lift up his staff 
upon thee in the way of Egypt,” v.24. Smiting with the rod,and 
lifting up the. staff upon them, which are modes in which 
the cruel vent their passions on their dependents, are put for 
oppression, tyranny, pillage, and other forms of injury that 
were usually inflicted by the Assyrians on those whom they 
reduced to vassalage. The*way of Egypt is put for the 
manner of the Egyptians. The Assyrians were to oppress the 
Israelites as the Egyptian taskmasters oppressed them. 

48. Metonymy, in the substitution of Egypt for the people 
of that country. 

This domination, however, was soon to cease. “For yet 
a very little, and wrath is at an end; and my anger.to their 
destruction,” v.25. Yet it depended not on the will of the 
Assyrians, but on God. It was because his wrath towards the 
Israelites was to end, and he was to inflict vengeance on the 
Assyrians. 

49, 50. Hypocatastases. “And Jehovah of Hosts shall 
raise up against him a scourge, like the smiting of Midian at 
the rock Oreb, and his rod over the sea; and he shall lift it 
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up as he did in Egypt,” v.26. A scourge, which is an instru- 
ment with which men chastise one another, is put for the 
analogous means with which God was to punish and destroy 
the Assyrians ; and his raising and lifting it up, is put for the 
measures of his providence by which he was to bring those 
instruments to act on them. What a striking exhibition of 
his power over them! He could excite pestilence, array 
against them the Babylonian armies, or employ any other 
means of defeat and destruction, with as absolute ease as he 
could lift up a scourge, or wield a thong. 

51, 52, 53. Comparisons of his raising and lifting that 
scourge against them with the mode in which he caused the 
Midianites to be smitten at Oreb, in which he extended his 
rod over the sea when he caused the waters to divide, and in 
which he lifted it up in destruction of the Egyptians. In 
those instances the enemies of the Israelites were destroyed 
by extraordinary means. In the first, a stratagem which the 
Midianites, had they understood it, would have despised, was 
the means of striking them with a panic, and causing them 
in a measure to destroy one another. In the second, the 
miraculous division of the Red Sea, by which the Israelites 
were saved, was made the means of destruction to the Egyp- 
tians who pursued them. In the Jast, common natural agents, 
insects, reptiles, darkness, tempests, pestilence, were employed 
in extraordinary forms and on an unexampled scale, to harass 
and destroy them. 

54, 55. Hypocatastases. “And it shall be in that day, tHat 
his burden shall depart from thy shoulder, and his yoke from 
thy neck, and the yoke shall be destroyed, because of fatness,” 
v.27. Burden and yoke are put for oppression and vassalage, 
and the removal of those put for the termination of these. 

The meaning of the last clause is not obvious. It is by many 
supposed to denote that the Israelites at the period of their 
deliverance are to be in strength and resolution, compared to 
their enemies, what a fat and high spirited animal is in 
respect to a yoke or burden,—restive and uncontrollable,— 
and that they are therefore to be able to extricate themselves 
from the power of those who have held them in subjection. 
The verification of this prediction of deliverance, and: the 
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conversion of the remnant of Israel, are doubtless still future. 
The ten tribes who were carried captive by the Assyrians, 
have never returned from dispersion, nor been converted. 

This prophecy of their final deliverance by interpositions 
in their behalf by Jehovah, as extraordinary as were those by 
which he signalized their release from bondage to the Egyp- 
tians and march into Canaan, is followed by a prediction of 
the invasion of Judea by the Assyrian monarch, and probably 
Sennacherib, and the destruction of his army. “He is come 
to Aiath; he is passed to Migron; to Michmash he intrusts 
his baggage. They have passed the strait; they have taken 
their lodging at Geba,” v. 28, 29. These places lie to the 
north of Jerusalem in the territory of Benjamin, and on the 
route by which an army desiring to take the capital by sur- 
prise would naturally ad¥ance. 

56, 57. Metonymies, in the use of Ramah and Gibeah for 
their inhabitants: “ Ramah trembles, Gibeah of Saul flees.” 

58, 59, 60. Apostrophes. “Cry aloud, daughter of Gallim ; 
Hearken, Laish; O poor Anathoth,” v. 70. 

‘61. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating the population 
of Gallim its daughter. The meaning is the same as though 
the expression had been, Cry aloud, people of Gallim, its 
daughter, or who are its daughter. 

62. Metonymy, in the use of Madmenah for its inhabit- 
ants. “ Madmenah wanders,” v. 31. 

63. Elliptical metaphor. “ The inhabitants of Gebim flee ; 
yet this day he is to stand in Nob. He shall shake his hand 
against the mountain of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem,” v.31, 32. The inhabitants of Zion are exhibited 
as its daughter. The meaning is the same as though the lan- 
guage had been, He shall shake his hand against the mount of 
the inhabitants of Zion, who are its daughter. What a graphic 
picture of the rapid advance of the invader, and of the alarm 
it was to excite! He had already crossed the Jordan, and 
reached the city of Ai, not far from Jericho, on the first know- 
ledge of his approach. He halts at night at Geba, nearly 
half way to Jerusalem. Ramah, which is off from the line to 
the city, on the right, trembles with apprehension that he 
may diverge from the direct route, and attack her. From 
Gibeah of Saul, which was probably immediately on his way, 
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the inhabitants fled. The prophet then apostrophizes. the 
people of the remaining towns he was to pass to reach Jeru- 
salem.’ The ery of the people of Gallim was ‘to be one, not 
of despair probably—but of alarm, to rouse one another to an 
instant flight. The people of Laish were to listen to it asa 
signal at which:they were to flee. The condition of Ana. 
thoth was to be still more calamitous, either through their 
irresolution or an inability to escape. 

64. Hypocatastasis, ‘in the substitution of the forests’ of 
Lebanon for the Assyrian army, and the act of God in level. 
ling the lofty trees and thickets by a mighty. stroke, for his 
act in destroying the Assyrians by a pestilence. “Behold 
the Lord Jehovah of Hosts lops the branch with terror, and 
the high of stature is felled, and the lofty one brought low, 
and he shall cut down the thickets of the forest with iron, and 
this Lebanon with a mighty stroke,” v.33, 34. Such a 
prostration of the trees of that mountain would be to them 
what the destruction in one night of one hundred and eighty- 
five thousand by pestilence was to the Assyrian army. This 
is one of the greatest and most impressive of ‘the figures 
of the Scriptures, and is unapproached by the loftiest -and 
most imposing employed by the orators and poets. Whata 
vast and splendid representative of a numerous host! What 
an impressive exhibition of resistless power! What an image 
of God’s absolute sway, and the helplessness of man ‘in his 
hands! 

1. The most powerful and victorious monarchs: of the 
earth are in perfect subordination to God, and the instru- 
ments of his will even in those of their conquests and suc- 
cesses that seem tobe a triumph over him. The king of 
Assyria, when assailing his chosen people and wasting their 
country, and under the persuasion that he was defeating the 
deity in whom they trusted, was but a rod in the hand of 
Jehovah, with which he chastised them for their revolt. from 
him to the idols to whom their conquerors ascribed their 
success. He proceeded no further, and in no other direction, 
in his incursions and the devastation of their territory, than 
God permitted. The subordination of his people, also, is 
equally absolute in the offices they are called to fill. The 
efficacy of the means they employ to accomplish the ends which 
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he enjoins, and’ the success that attends them, are -owing 
wholly to him. Whatever may be the sphere in which they 
act, they are but instruments. Not the slightest good ‘is 
achieved, no evil is in any measure lessened or mitigated, 
any further than he accomplishes -it- by his Spirit. and provi- 
dence. This great truth needs to be seen and felt in order 
that labor in his service may be conducted in a proper spirit. 
A realization of it is both a preparative for success and a 
token that it will be obtained. 

2. God’s employing evil persons and nations to sccensiliah 
his will in the punishment of others, does not imply any 
approval of their principles or conduct.- The views on which 
they proceed are wholly unlike his. They are prompted by 
selfish and cruel passions, and act in ignorance or disregard of 
him.. He allows them to indulge their depraved passions. in 
the very acts in which they accomplish his vengeance on his 
enemies. ‘They aim not to do his will, but to aggrandize 
themselves, by increasing the multitude of: their subjects, 
accumulating fresh wealth, and acquiring fame and glory. 

3. When God has used them.as instruments’ of his. justice 
on others, he turns and judges them, and shows by their 
destruction that they are not objects of his approval. The 
awful strokes with which he overwhelmed the Assyrians 
formed a terrible demonstration at once of his displeasure, 
of the impotence of the sculptured deities to whom they 
ascribed the glory of their greatness, and of his power to 
bestow on the Israelites, however depressed they were for 
the time, all the great blessings he had promised to them of 
deliverance ultimately from their enemies, a restoration: to 
righteousness, and an adoption for ever as his peculiar 


people ! 


Arr. II].—Tue Scrirrure Doctrine or Furure Punisn- 
ment; An Argument in Two Parts. By H. H. Dobney, 
Baptist Minister. Third American from.the Second: Lon- 
don Edition. New York: Published by an Association of 
Gentlemen, 1850. 


Mr. Dosney isa very sincere and resolute advocate of the 
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doctrine that those of the race who are not saved, instead of 
continuing in existence and suffering for ever, are to be anni- 
hilated ; and the mode in which he treats the subject, his 
ingenuousness, his hearty recognition of the great: doctrines 
of the gospel on other subjects, and the success with which 
he combats several palpable errors which he assails, are 
adapted in a high degree to conciliate the confidence of his 
readers, and inspire them at least with doubt what the real 
doctrine of the Scriptures on the subject is, if not to win 
them to acquiesce in his views. Many of his pages, indeed, 
are far more specious than solid, and addressed rather to the 
prepossessions and passions of his readers than to their 
reason; and much of the seeming force and _ plausibility 
of his work arises from his assuming that several of the 
erroneous speculations which he confutes, respecting the 
nature of the soul, the principles of the divine government, 
and the ends that are to be answered by punishment, are 
elements of their doctrine whom he opposes, though they 
are not at all involved in it, and his reasonings against 
the one are no arguments against the other. The supposi- 
tion, for example, that the soul is to exist for ever by virtue 
of its nature, is not, as he assumes, an element of the doctrine 
of their endless being who die in itmpenitence ; nor is such a 
constitutional imperishableness a dogma of the orthodox. 
There may be individuals who entertain it, but we should be 
surprised to learn that it is taught in any theological school 
in this country or England. To suppose that the soul is 
imperishable or indestructible, by virtue of its nature or the 
constitution it has received, is to suppose that it is endowed 
with a self-existing nature, which is a solecism. No created 
being can have the ground of its existence in itself. To 
imagine the soul to be now self-existent, were to imagine 
that its nature forms an indisputable proof that it néver owed 
its existence to a creation. For, if it now has its being 
independently of a creator, how can it be shown that it had 
not at any former period? Or what ground can its nature 
now present for the inference that it originally owed its being 
to an exterior cause? The doctrine of the Scriptures 
accordingly is, that in God “ we live, and move, and have our 


being,” and that he “upholds all things by the word of his 
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power,” and that is the dictate also of reason. The fact, 
however, that the soul is not by its nature, or constitutionally, 
indestructible, is no proof whatever that it is not to exist for 
ever ; its continuing to exist depends on God’s continuing to 
uphold it; and the question whether it is to exist for ever or 
not, is the question whether or not he designs to uphold it for 
ever. 

Mr. Dobney’s discussion of this subject at great length is, 
in fact, therefore, though we doubt not undesignedly, unfa- 
vorable to an unbiassed judgment by his readers; as in 
treating a constitutional indestructibility of the soul as an 
essential constituent of the doctrine of endless punishment, 
he betrays those of them who are not familiar with the 
subject, into the error of supposing that his confutation of 
that groundless doctrine is a proof that there is no such 
punishment. Thus his publishers seem to suppose that, in 
overturning that theory virtually of the soul’s self-existence, 
he accomplishes all at which he aims. They say, “If the 
doctrines herein stated are true, it follows that the inherent 
immortality of man is a stupendous fiction, unsupported by 
the analogy of nature, or a particle of evidence from the 
Scriptures of truth. If these things be so, it is time for the 
world to know it.” He has not, however, shed any new light 
on the subject, and will not find any, we presume, in this 
country or Great Britain, entitled to be regarded as theolo- 
gians,who do not entertain essentially the views which he 
advances respecting it. 

But he owes still more of the impression which his volume 
is suited to make in favor of his doctrine, to an unauthorized 
and injurious assumption, that if the Most High continues the 
wicked in being and punishment, his sole object in it must be 
to torture them. He represents that those who regard the 
Scriptures as teaching the immortality of the wicked must 
show, 


“That when the God of truth threatens the sinner with destruction, 
in many mutually consistent passages, the terms employed cannot be 
understood literally, but must be understood metaphorically; which 
must be either because man is necessarily indestructible, or because the 
judge will not exert the power he possesses to destroy, or will exert his 
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power to prevent the sinner naturally dying out of existence, and so 
will by’an act of omnipotence keep him alive for ever and ever in order 
to torment. him ; and in reference to this last-idea the remark may be 
suffered: That the sinner is either necessarily immortal, which will 
scarcely’ be affirmed,—or else he is immortal only by the will and con- 
servation of God. So that the above.awful inference is just,—and 
truth can rejoice in undisguised phraseology,—that God will, of his own 
free act, uphold in life for ever and ever the. unhappy sinner, for no 
other purpose than to punish him. . 

“But while we scruple not to use any language which the Most 
High has employed in his revelation of mercy, and ascribe to him all 
the titles that he claims,—Father,—Lawgiver,—Judge,— we nowhere 
find him set forth as purposely prolonging the existence of his 
WRETCHED victims, drawing it out, of his own free will, age after age, 
to all eternity, IN ORDER THAT HE MAY FILL AND SATURATE IT WITH 
MOST EXQUISITE AND  UNUTTERABLE AND UNCEASING MISERY. 

“We say that a theory like this, which presents the righteous God 
under such a terrific aspect——which secures the never ending existence 
of sin and suffering in a universe presided over by wisdom, and justice, 
and love, and merey,—which, if really .credited by. any of us in the 
present state at all events, might well make reason more than totter on 
her throne, and convert all Christendom into one mighty maniac cell, 
where, in the grasp of the demon of terror, the most benevolent would 
be the most hopelessly affrighted,—we say that such an appalling theory, 
pregnant with horrors which no created being can by any means repre- 
sent to his mind—had need to be sustained by evidence proportionally 
strong.”——Pp. 86, 87. 


He has many passages in which he thus assumes that the 
sole object of upholding the lost in existence, must be ¢o tor- 
ment them, and gratify thus a wanton and insatiable malig- 
nity ; and accordingly represents the doctrine of endless 
punishment, held by “the orthodox,” as implying that “the 
sinner is to be sustained in being through eternal..ages, in 
order to be permeated at every pore with as intensely exquisite 
anguish as he can possibly endure,” p. 244. We regret that 
one who makes so many professions of a desire to avoid 
exaggerations, and unwarrantable appeals to the passions, and 
exhibits so many indications of fair-mindedness, should resort 
to such a stupendous misrepresentation, not only of the doc- 
trine he opposes, but of the object for which the Most High 
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inflicts punishment on the wicked. Can it. be his design to 
exacerbate the prejudices of his readers, and inspire them 
with an irreconcilable aversion to the doctrine .of future 
punishment? Is he unaware that his representation is unjust 
in the. utmost degree to those whom he exhibits as holding 
that doctrine? Has it escaped his notice that if the 
assumption on which he proceeds is legitimate, the horrid 
imputations of malice to the Almighty, which he ascribes to 
the doctrine of endless punishment, are equally chargeable to 
his own? If, as he assumes, the sole aim of the Almighty in 
upholding the wicked for ever, must be To TorTURE THEM— 
to subject them to the greatest sum of excruciating misery 
that his power enables him to inflict, and their nature permits 
them to bear—must it not be supposed that the gratification 
of such.a malignity is equally his object in the punishments 
to which he actually subjects his creatures? If Mr..Dobney 
can prove. that God cannot uphold and punish his revolting 
creatures at any one period of the future, unless it be from a 
mere wanton delight in inflicting misery, he can prove with 
as much.ease and certainty that he cannot at any other. The 
ground on. which he proceeds is, in fact, therefore, equivalent 
to the assumption that the Most High cannot punish his 
offending subjects, unless it be from a mere malignant and 
cruel delight in their suffering; not in order to the manifesta- 
tion of his rectitude, the maintenance of his rights, and the 
support of his government over his other subjects. A large 
share of Mr. Dobney’s volume, and that part of it which is 
most adapted to excite the passions of his readers, is thus 
founded on the dreadful imputation to the Almighty which he 
ascribes to those whom he opposes, and if legitimate, confutes 
his own doctrine as effectually as it can theirs. That, with 
his sharpness in detecting the objections with which the views 
of those whom he assails may be urged, he failed to. perceive 
this fatal defect of his own, is singular. 

If, however, he truly supposes that such must necessarily 
be the object of an endless punishment of the wicked, where 
is his authority for the representation that that view is enter- 
tained by those who. regard the Scriptures as teaching that 
the impenitent are to.exist and be miserable for ever? Where 
does he find such a representation made by them of the rea- 
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sons of their endless punishment? What writer of authority 
can he designate who has been guilty of so dreadful an 
impeachment of the Most High? He mentions none, nor, 
we venture to say, can he. It is not the faith of those who 
believe in the perpetuity of future punishments. “The 
orthodox” would shrink from such an accusation of God, as 
a stupendous blasphemy. The dogma against which Mr, 
Dobney directs his most impassioned and effective rhetoric 
is thus a monster of his own creation, and the earnest and 
determined blows with which he smites it, fall with equal force 
on his own doctrine. 

He thus takes it for granted, without any attempt at its 
proof—both that those whom he assails entertain the doctrine 
which he ascribes to them, and that if God punishes the guilty 
for ever, their views of the motive by which he is prompted— 
a mere delight in inflicting misery—are correct. Is it not 
extraordinary that he should have founded his whole work on 
such a foregone conclusion, and passed, without consideration, 
the points that are most fundamental in the discussion? 
Before venturing on such an assumption, he should. have 
instituted the inquiry, whether God is capable of a retributive 
administration over sinners through eternal ages, that shall be 
marked by such rectitude and wisdom as to reflect no discre- 
dit on his excellence, and present no ground to them or others 
for just objection. If Mr. Dobney cannot prove that he is not, 
then he has no room for the assumption that the everlasting 
punishment of the impenitent must necessarily spring from a 
malignant motive. But it cannot be proved nor presumed 
that God is not able to exert such an administration over the 
incorrigible. The supposition that he cannot, is solecistical 
in the extreme, and absurd. It is asupposition that he cannot 
exercise his infinite perfections in treating the evil according 
to their character; that to conform his sway over them to his 
rights and their deserts, were to be infinitely malicious! But 
that cannot be, unless it is malicious to inflict evil on them in 
any degree or form, because of their sins; or, in other words, 
that it is malevolent to treat them with strict justice, which is 
a contradiction, and would overturn Mr. Dobney’s views of 
God’s providence as directly as theirs whom he controverts. 
It were, in fact, to deny altogether the righteousness of God's 
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law; the legitimacy of his government, and the guilt of 
offenders in transgressing—for what else could possibly make 
God unjust in inflicting a punishment in precise accordance 
with their offences? That he can sustain them for ever, then 
—withhold from them his favor, and assign them a lot in 
accordance with their character in the exercise of his perfec- 
tions, and honorably to himself, no one will understandingly 
question. Mr. Dobney has no alternative but to admit it, or 
deny altogether the rightfulness of God’s government, and 
treat it as atyranny. But he will not deny that God has a 
right to reign for ever, and he cannot, therefore, that he can 
exercise that right for ever without malevolence. 

If, then, it is thus indisputable that God is able, with 
infinite ease, to exercise a retributive government of right- 
eousness and wisdom over those who are in revolt, Mr. Dob- 
ney should next have inquired whether it is not possible and 
probable that his perfections may even require it. And how 
can he prove that they do not? Inasmuch as it is prac- 
ticable to him to exercise such a government, it cannot be 
incompatible with his wisdom, or benevolence, uuless he can 
pursue a different administration that will involve a higher 
display of those perfections and secure a greater degree of 
good. But how is Mr. D. to prove that any other adminis- 
tration would be wiser and more benevolent to his kingdom 
at large? He cannot assume that it would be worthier of 
his perfections to redeem those whom he punishes, rather 
than to uphold them to sin and suffer; for he admits that he 
has just and wise reasons for not saving them. He must 
prove therefore, in order to maintain his doctrine, that though 
God may with perfect righteousness and wisdom uphold and 
punish them for ever, yet he would display stil! greater 
wisdom and goodness in their annihilation. But how is he 
to prove that? It is plainly impossible. He cannot even 
show that there would be any righteousness or wisdom what- 
ever in their annihilation. He cannot demonstrate, indeed, 
that it would not be altogether unwise, and occasion immea- 
surably greater evils than their everlasting conservation and 
punishment involves. It is apparent that their extinction 
might give rise to the most fatal consequences to the rest of 
the universe. For why should God strike them from exist- 
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ence, unless it is impossible to uphold and rule them for ever in 
revolt, in a manner worthy of his perfections, and compatibly 
with the safety of his government over his other subjects ? 
But an inability to reign over them in such a manner would 
be an imperfection, and to annihilate a vast crowd of crea- 
tures because of such an inability would be a public acknow- 
ledgment and demonstration of that imperfection. It would 
form an indisputable proof that he was unequal to his station; 
that he had called beings into existence whom he was unable 
to uphold and rule conformably to their character, in such a 
manner as not to defeat the ends for which he created them. 
But that would be to show that he is not entitled to the 
homage he claims as perfect in his attributes, adequate to the 
government of his kingdom in righteousness and wisdom, and 
exerting an administration that is in all respects glorious to 
his perfections, and worthy of the confidence, submission, and 
approval of his subjects. It would be, therefore, to weaken 
his sway over the holy, and render it impossible to them 
unreservedly to adore and trust him. It would be to furnish 
Satan, also, with an excuse for his rebellion, and enable him to 
boast that he had triumphed over the Almighty, by putting 
him under the necessity of showing that he is incapable of 
governing rebellious subjects in a way that is worthy of a 
perfectly wise and good being, and of demonstrating thereby 
that he is not entitled to the homage he claims ; that his law, 
therefore, is infinitely unjust, and the penalty with which he 
enforces it unrighteous; and thence that instead of being 
supremely holy, just, and good, he is immeasurably unholy 
and malevolent ; and consequently that all his subjects are 
absolved from allegiance to him. It is apparent thus that the 
perfections of the Most High imperatively forbid the annihi- 
lation of his -rebellious creatures, and require him to verify 
his infinite power, wisdom, justice, and goodness, in their 
eternal conservation and government, in accordance with 
their character. 

The great leader of the revolted hosts undoubtedly sees 
what the consequence would be of such a demonstrated inca- 
pacity of the Supreme to rule the rebellious in a manner 
worthy of a being of perfect wisdom ; and it is probable that 
the hope with which he is animated in his contest with Jeho- 
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vah, is that he may baffle him in his attempts to glorify him- 
self in the government of fallen men, and show thereby that 
he is not worthy of homage as all-perfect. Could he defeat 
God in his designs, he would prove him to be unequal to the 
task he has undertaken, and not a match even for one of his 
creatures. Could he demonstrate that, he would gain a justi- 
fiable reason for not yielding him the homage he demands ; 
and in gaining that for himself and his associates, he would 
gain it for all others, and at once overturn the divine govern- 
ment, and place the Most High under a necessity of rescind- 
ing his present and enacting another code of laws. That 
would be the greatest victory to which the prince of evil 
could possibly aspire. And the annihilation of the wicked, 
because of an inability to uphold and govern them without 
an exhibition of imperfection, would yield him such a victory 
in the most decisive form. For it would enable him to say, I 
have compelled the Almighty himself to acknowledge and 
demonstrate, by one of the greatest and most momentous 
acts he has ever exerted, the truth of what I have always 
claimed as a justification of my rebellion; that he is not 
competent to govern the kingdom he has called into being in 
a manner suitable to perfect wisdom and goodness. He, 
indeed, keeps up a specious show of unexceptionable recti- 
tude and benevolence, as long as his subjects continue to 
yield an unquestioning obedience to his commands, and 
render him the confidence and adoration he requires ; but 
the instant they hesitate, the moment they put his attributes 
to the test by revolting, and place him under the necessity of 
verifying his perfections by reigning over them in that rela- 
tion, that moment the delusion vanishes, and he is found to 
be totally unequal to the exigence; and he has demonstrated 
it now on a stupendous scale by striking from existence a 
vast crowd of the fallen, whom he first undertook to restore 
to virtue and happiness by the mediation of his Son, and 
being baffled in that, he has swept them back to their original 
nothingness, because to uphold them any longer would be to 
uphold a monument of his incompetence and defeat! 

The Most High will be withheld, therefore, by his perfec- 
tions and the well-being of his kingdom, from a course that 
would involve such a train of consequences. He will be 
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required by his rectitude, wisdom, and goodness, to uphold 
and maintain his rights over his revolted creatures for ever ; 
show that it is not in their power to convict him of imperfec. 
tion; and demonstrate that he is able to reign gloriously to 
himself over fallen as well as over obedient subjects. 

But apart from this there are several considerations that 
may justly lead us to conclude that wisdom and goodness 
require that he should uphold the rebellious, and exercise a 
government over them for ever, in accordance with their cha- 
racter. 

It seems apparent that when his creatures rebel, it is the 
part of wisdom and goodness towards his other subjects, and 
requisite to his own vindication, that he should allow a full 
exhibition to take place of the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of sin. If he interfered immediately to prevent it, 
how would either the holy or the sinning see what the true 
results of rebellion are? If he interposed to prevent any 
part of its natural effects on the revolting, either immediate 
or remote, it would seem that it must, in that degree, inter- 
cept the universe from a just view of the consequences of revolt, 
and lead them thereby, in a corresponding measure, to mis- 
judge of the nature of redemption. In order to a full appre- 
hension of what God does in saving those whom he saves—a 
full manifestation must be presented of what they would have 
been, had they been left to perish; and the conservation of 
the wicked for ever, will be requisite in order to that. The 
possibilities of exemplifying the great facts of their charac- 
ter, and God’s rights and power, will not be exhausted in a 
limited period. The developments and process will go on 
through eternal ages. Thus it will be seen by such a practi- 
cal experiment, that they are truly such enemies as God 
represents them. It will be seen that no measures of punish- 
ment are adequate to reform them ; but, that in the certain 
prospect of interminable misery, they go on deliberately and 
incorrigibly in alienation and rebellion. It will be demon- 
strated on the other hand, that God is able to baffle all their 
attempts to obstruct and defeat him, and display his infinite 
justice, goodness, and truth, in his sway over them. And, 
finally, it will be seen that the restoration of those who are 
saved to holiness and happiness, is wrought by divine grace, 
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and enable the redeemed themselves, and the whole obedient 
universe, to appreciate Christ’s work, and give to him the 
glory that is due to his name. And the display of these great 
truths, and realization of them by the universe, will be essen- 
tial, undoubtedly, to their just understanding of God’s ways, 
and sense of his infinite claims to their submission and trust. 
It is thus apparent that the everlasting conservation and sway 
of those who continue in revolt, will be essential to God’s 
perfection and the maintenance of his government. 

Had Mr. Dobney, then, instituted these inquiries, and pur- 
sued them to their proper results, he would have seen, not 
only that there is no ground for assuming that if God upholds 
and punishes the rebellious for ever, it must be for the mere 
purpose of gratifying a malignant delight in their misery ; but 
that there are ample reasons for the belief that their conser- 
vation and punishment through an endless existence, are 
essential to his rectitude, and indispensable to the well-being 
of his obedient kingdom. 

We pass now from these general views, which overturn the 
main ground of Mr. Dobney’s volumes, to a consideration of 
the passages of the Scriptures which he adduces in support 
of his doctrine, and shall find in them also equal evidence of 
its error. 

His first argument in favor of his theory, he founds on the 
representation in the gospels, that Christ is the Life, and 
brought life and immortality to light; that he promises life 
to those who believe on him, and exhibits them as entering on 
the completion of their redemption, into life, and life eternal ; 
while, on the other hand, those who do not believe, are repre- 
sented as not seeing life, and threatened with destruction and 
perdition. He infers from this, that the peculiar gift bestowed 
on those who are saved is an everlasting existence, and the 
evil inflicted on those who are not saved an excision from 
existence. To this we reply, that the life promised, and to 
be bestowed on the saved, is not a bare unending existence, 
but an endless life in the body in such a relationship to God, 
acceptance and bliss, as Adam would have enjoyed had he 
continued in allegiance and obtained justification. It is a 
perfect deliverance from the curse brought on himself and his 
posterity by his rebellion, and gift of a life in an immortal 
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body, such as was to have been the reward of his obedience. 
This is clear from the fact that the death that was inflicted 
on him as. the penalty of his fall, was a death of the body. It 
was not an extinction of his soul, as that would have been an 
annihilation of his being, and made a subsequent existence 
and resurrection impossible. Had he been annihilated he 
could not be recalled into existence. The production of ano- 
ther precisely like him would be a creation, not a resurrection; 
and such a mere copy would necessarily be a different, not 
identically the same being. In order to the possibility of a 
resurrection, therefore, the soul must survive, and death accord- 
ingly be confined to the body. As all mankind, then, who die, are 
to be raised to another life, the death universally that is brought 
on them by the fall of the first parent, isa death merely of the : 
body. The life, consequently, which is the counterpart of_ 
that death, is a life in an immortal body. It is not a mere 
spiritual life, or renovation of the mind; for those who enter 
it must believe in order to it. It is a life that is future to the 
living as well as to the dead; not that is now enjoyed, 
for it is to be conferred at Christ’s second coming. A cor- 
poreal death is not absolutely requisite to it; as the multitude 
of the saints living in the natural body at Christ’s advent, are 
to be changed to immortal, without undergoing the infliction 
of death. And it is because it is to involve a full repeal of the 
penalty of sin, and is the beautiful, blissful, and glorious mode 
of existence which God originally appointed as the reward of 
obedience, that it is proposed by Christ in such a manner 
to believers, and treated as the great result and consummation 
of redemption. 

On the other hand, not to see life, is not to be annihilated 
any more than the death of the body was annihilation. 
Instead, it is not to see that life of immortality which is the 
reward of obedience, but to continue under the curse of sin. 
This is seen from a single passage. “He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life: He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” As | 
he must continue to subsist in order to its abiding on him, 
his not seeing life cannot be his annihilation, but his still 
being debarred from the blessing of obedience and subjected 
to the penalty of sin. 
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This is apparent also from the passage he next alleges, 2 
Tim. i. 9,10. “Who hath saved us, and called us witha 
holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began, but is now made manifest by the 
appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” But what death is it that Christ has abolished ? 
Not a spiritual death. That would imply that the life which 
is its antithesis is a mere spiritual life. That which Christ 
brought to light was not the fact that the children of God are 
restored to holiness. The great doctrine of their renovation 
and sanctification was fully revealed through the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, as is seen in the Psalms and the predictions 
in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others, of the gift of the Spirit to 
God’s people; the inscription of the law on their hearts, 
and their preservation from apostasy. The death which he 
abolished is, therefore, the death of the body. He abolishes that 
death which was brought on the race by Adam, and that was 
the death of the body. “As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” But that death which all suffer by 
Adam is the death of the body. It is the death that was 
threatened to him, which was a corporeal death; it is a death 
that is distinguished from apostasy itself, as it was by sin that 
it entered the world, and it has passed on all because all have 
sinned. It is not a moral death, therefore, or alienation of 
the heart from God; but is the penal consequence of such 
an alienation. From that death accordingly we are expressly 
taught all are to be released by Christ. All that die by the sin 
of Adam are to be made alive by Christ. “ The hour is coming 
when all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth, they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of damnation.” And it is that corporeal 
death accordingly, that is after the last resurrection to be 
destroyed. The death that was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone after the judgment of the wicked, symbolized Rev. 
xx. 11-15, represented the death that is associated with the 
grave, and the death, therefore, of which the body is the 
subject; and that is the death which it is promised the 
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redeemed, with whom God dwells on the descent of the risen 
saints denoted by the New Jerusalem, shall no more suffer, 
Rev. xxi. 4. 

The life and immortality accordingly, which Christ brought 
to light by the gospel, is not a life and perpetual existence of the 
soul as Mr. Dobney imagines, but a life and immortality of the 
body, the antithesis of that death to which the race was 
subjected by Adam. This is confirmed by the change which 
is wrought in both the dead and the living saints at Christ’s 
coming. In the resurrection of the dead their corruptible is 
to put on incorruption, and in the change of the living, their 
mortal is to put on immortality. But their bodies alone are 
mortal,—i. e. liable to death—by which they return to the 
dust from which they were taken ; and the immortality with 
which the raised are to be endowed is, of course, to be an 
immortality of their bodies. Immortality in truth, which is 
the antithesis of mortality, or a liableness and a sentence to 
death, is literally predicable only of the body, and is in the 
Scriptures affirmed only of that, never of the mind. The 
term in the passage in question apdapeimv, translated immor- 
tality, in fact denotes incorruptibleness simply,—not adavaciay, 
immortality, or deathlessness, which is its literal meaning. 

This life and immortality were brought to light by Christ by 
the gospel, or good news proclaimed by him of the redemption 
he was to accomplish. He first openly taught the great doc- 
trine of the resurrection of all the dead, and the change of 
the bodies of the righteous living at his coming to immor- 
tality; and this is the only life that he brought to light, for he 
announces no other. 

Mr. Dobney thus entirely misses the subject and nature of 
the immortality which the gospel reveals, supposing it to be 
a predicate of the soul instead of the body, and to denote 
everlasting existence, instead of deathlessness, which is its 
true import. Can he desire a more ample confutation of his 
argument from these passages, and of his theory respecting 
the subject and nature of immortal life ? 

He next alleges Mark ix. 43-48. “And if thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the 
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n fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: 
T, it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having two 

feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
ht quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
le quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it is 
le better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one 
AS eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire, where their 
h worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” Mr. Dobney 
’s regards the unquenchableness of the fire, as showing that 
is those who are to suffer the punishment of which it is to be 
ir the instrument, are to be annihilated, as a body is destroyed, 
e that is cast into a devouring fire. The reverse, however, is 
le the fact. That the passage is altogether figurative, is obvious 
h from the consideration that it is not in reality the eye, hand, 
n or foot, that offends or tempts to sin; nor is the plucking out 
is the eye, or the excision of the hand or foot, a means of pro- 
‘0 tecting oneself from temptation. A person with but one eye, 
e one hand, or one foot, is as likely to be tempted to sin, as though 
e he had two. Instead of being literal, therefore, those organs 
r- of the body are used by hypocatastasis, or substitution, for 
¥, the passions or affections of the mind which betray to sin ; 

and their excision or eradication put for the restraint or sup- 
ry pression of those tempting affections; and being cast into 
n unquenchable fire, substituted for the punishments that are to 
‘ be inflicted on those who do not restrain and subdue their 
of evil desires. In other words, certain organs of the body, 
rt. and a removal of those organs, are substituted for certain 
e affections of the mind, and a suppression of those affections ; 

and being cast, when raised from death, into unquenchable 
of fire, is put for the punishments that are to follow the evil 
e indulgence of those affections. The figure does not imply, 
e therefore, that the being who is to suffer that punishment is 
Is literally to be cast into unquenchable fire, any more than it 
is implies that those who would escape such a fire, must lite- 
g rally pluck out an eye, and cut off a hand or foot. Being 


cast into a lake of fire, is the symbol of the punishment the 
impenitent are to suffer after their resurrection; and as they 
1, are to be raised immortal, the unquenchableness of the fire, and 
it the deathlessness of their worm, indicate that their punishment 
is never to end ;—not that they are to be reduced to nothing- 
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ness, or struck from being. This is taught directly in several 
other passages. Thus Dives, who lifted up his eyes in Hades, 
represented himself as tormented by the flame, not as likely 
to be annihilated by it; asked for water to mitigate his thirst, 
not to extinguish the fire; and desired his brethren to be 
warned against that world, not as one of annihilation, but of 
misery. In like manner, the pynishment in fire and brim. 
stone of those who worship the beast and its image, is to 
continue without intermission for ever. Rev. xiv. 9-11. 
The passage in question confutes Mr. Dobney’s theory, there- 
fore, instead of supporting it; as the immortality of the 
worm, and the inextinguishableness of the fire, show the end- 
lessness of the existence and punishment of the wicked, in 
place of indicating, as he assumes, their annihilation. His 
construction exhibits the perpetuity of the instruments of 
punishment as needless and absurd. Why should a fire be 
sustained for ever, and a worm upheld through endless ages, 
when the beings on whom they are to exert their power 
are, after a few moments, to be swept from existence ! 

The passage which he next employs to support his views is 
equally against it. ‘“ And fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” Matt. x. 28. 
Mr. Dobney holds that death is an annihilation of the whole 
being, and makes that theory the ground of an inference that 
the second death is an extinction of being also. 


“We find ourselves imperatively compelled to believe that the sen- 
tence pronounced in case of transgression considered in itself, and as it 
must have been understood by Adam, and as it was expounded by the 
Judge himself,..... conveyed the sole idea of cessation of existence— 
a return to that blank nothingness out of which he was brought—and 
that unless a remedial system had mercifully intervened, when Adam 
died, there would have been an utter and everlasting extinction of his 
conscious being.” ..... 

“ We have seen reason to believe that the death threatened to Adam 
was the death of the entire man, the cessation of all conscious existence, 
which would therefore have been his doom, had it not been for the 
mediatorial work of the second Adam.”—Pp. 134, 135. 


He holds accordingly that a resurrection is to be a resto- 
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ration to existence, and thence regards the second death as 
another annihilation. 


“Tf immortality be a prerogative conferred on the pious through the 
Mediator, it must follow that sinners were not ab initio endowed there- 
with, and also that none who reject Christ and his great salvation will 
live for ever ; and so, consequently, the threatening to them of destruc- 
tion, of perishing, of second death, must be literally understood” as 
denoting a total extinction of being.—P. 201. 


He accordingly alleges all those expressions as proofs of his 
doctrine. The passage, however, under consideration, shows 
that the death of the body is not the death or destruction of 
the soul, and therefore confutes his assumption. The com- 
mand is—Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able, aroxrewas, to kill the soul, that is to take away its life by 
violence. Here it is shown that to take away the life of the 
body by violence is not to take away the life of the soul; nor 
ability for the one, ability for the other. The one is com- 
pletely within the reach of men, the other is wholly beyond 
their power. The death of the body, then, is not the extinc- 
tion of the soul. It survives; and consequently Mr. Dobney’s 
argument from this passage is built on a false assumption, 
and is overthrown. 

The other passages-which he alleges, in like manner con- 
fute both his doctrine and the assumption on which it rests, 
that death is the annihilation of the whole being. The first 
is Matt. xxv. 46. “And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment, and the righteous into life eternal.” They 
who are thus to go into punishment and life, are the living 
nations whom Christ is to judge at his second coming, and are 
therefore to be in the natural body. If death, then, be, as 
Mr. Dobney holds, annihilation, and the punishment to which 
they are doomed be death, as they then will be swept from 
existence, they cannot be raised again to life. A reproduc- 
tion of such beings would not be a resurrection, but only a 
new creation of others like them. That which has absolutely 
ceased to be can never by any possibility exist again, and be 
identically the same as it was before annihilation. The sup- 
position is a self-contradiction. But we are expressly shown 
that all the wicked who have died, are to be raised to life 
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again at the judgment which is to follow the release of Satan 


ri 
and the revolt of the nations after the close of the thousand n 
years. The supposition, therefore, that the punishment to lif 
which the enemies of Christ mentioned in this passage, are to th 


be subjected at the commencement of the thousand years, is 
annihilation, cannot possibly be true. This is shown, also, by 
the interminableness of their punishment. They are to go e 
sig xoAuow cuwviov, to everlasting punishment. Their existence V 
and consciousness are to be without end, therefore, as other- 
wise the penal inflictions they are to suffer, could not be t 
eternal. Mr. Dobney endeavors, indeed, to show that they may t 
be everlasting, because what he regards as their consequence— ‘ 
annihilation—would be eternal. But that is a solecism. A t 
being cannot be the subject of good or evil any longer than 
he exists. Nothing but nothingness itself can be predicated 
of him after he has ceased to be. If, then, annihilation were 
his punishment, it would end when that annihjlation was 
accomplished. Viewed in either relation, therefore, the pas- 
Sage presents an unanswerable confutation of Mr. Dobney’s 
doctrine. Their punishment cannot be annihilation, because 
they are to exist at a future period: it cannot be an extinc- 
tion of their being, because it is to continue and be predica- 
ble of them for ever. 

The passage he next offers, relates in like manner to the 
destruction of the wicked who are living at Christ’s coming, 
and confutes instead of confirming his theory. “And to you 
who are troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord 
and from the glory of his power,’ 2 Thess. i. 7-9. But the 
living only who are in open war with Christ, Rom. xix. 19- 
21, and those who have united with them in persecuting his 
disciples, Matt. xxv. 42-46, are to be destroyed at his com- 
ing. The dead, whose names are not written in the book of 
life, are not to be raised and judged until the vast period has 
passed that is denoted by the thousand years that are to follow 
that judgment of the living. The fact, therefore, that those 
who are of the antichristian party are to be destroyed ante- 
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rior to the millennium, demonstrates that that destruction is 
not to be an annihilation, inasmuch as they are to be raised to 
life again at the final judgment of the dead, after the close of 
the thousand years, which would plainly be altogether impos- 
sible if they had no intermediate existence. A resurrection 
is not acreation. It is a change of a subject that already 
exists from one state of being to another. If, then, the 
wicked do not then exist, they cannot be the subjects of a 
resurrection. His construction of this passage, therefore, as 
teaching the annihilation of those on whom vengeance is to 
be taken by Christ, at his coming, is unauthorized and incon- 
sistent with the fact which we are taught in other passages, 
that they are to live at a later period. 

The passage he next alleges presents an express revelation 
of the everlasting punishment of a class of offenders, Rev. 
xiv. 9-11. “And the third angel followed them, saying with 
aloud voice: If any man worship the beast and his image, 
and receive his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is 
poured out without mixture into the cup of his indignation, 
and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb, 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever, and they have no rest day nor night, who worship the 
beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of 
his name.” This visionary spectacle, beheld by the prophet, 
is representative of events that are still future. The angel 
announcing the punishment is a symbol of men who after the 
agents represented by the two other angels,—one proclaiming 
the everlasting gospel, and the other announcing the fall of 
Babylon,—have entered on their ministry,—are to rise in the 
ten kingdoms in which the beast reigns, and warn the nations 
of the punishment with which they are to be smitten, who 
yield it their homage. The beast and the image are symbols 
of political and ecclesiastical rulers ; the mark is a symbol of 
an analogous peculiarity that distinguishes the subjects and 
vassals of those rulers. The wine of wrath is a symbol of a 
resembling evil which God is to assign the worshippers of the 
beast and image. The fire and brimstone symbolize ana- 
logous causes of suffering; and the pains produced by the 
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wine, the brimstone, and the fire, represent analogous miseries 
that are produced by those causes. Now these symbolical 
tortures, it is expressly declared, are to continue without 
intermission for ever. There is to be no limit to their dura- 
tion. They are never to be even temporarily suspended. 
The instruments of their tortures are to send up their smoke 
for ever and ever; and it is to be at every period of its 
ascent the smoke of their torment. The punishment is 
therefore to continue, and thence the subjects of that punish. 
ment are to exist for ever in order to suffer it. There is no 
evading this construction ; and the truth which it reveals is 
presented with far greater strength through the medium of the 
symbols than it would have been through the mere medium 
of language. Mr. Dobney does indeed endeavor to escape it, 
but by expedients that are wholly inadmissible, and that 
would, if allowed, set aside every other revelation that is 
made in the Apocalypse, or the other symbolical prophecies: 
First, that “it is contrary to one of the soundest and most 
obvious rules of interpretation to derive a momentously 
important doctrine from a book so full of symbol, and the 
most elevated poetry, as the Apocalypse is on all hands 
allowed to be,” .p. 224. But to this we answer, there is no 
such rule of interpretation. The supposition is not only 
groundless, but it is virtually a denial of the authority of the 
Apocalypse, and impeachment of the wisdom of God in 
making a revelation through such a means; for it assumes 
that he has chosen an instrument of representation that is so 
equivocal and uncertain as to render it wholly unsafe to 
receive that which is foreshown by it as indisputably that 
which is revealed. Can a more unwarrantable device be 
chosen than such an imputation, to escape the disclosures 
which God has made through that prophecy? The fact that 
it is “full of symbol ” is no reason that it should be of an 
uncertain meaning and without authority. Mr. Dobney 
might as well object to the teachings universally of the Bible, 
on the ground that it is so full of words. The symbols are 
used conformably to a law; the principle on which they are 
to be interpreted is shown in the Apocalypse itself and the 
other symbolical prophecies ; and God revealed it for the pur- 
pose of making known to his servants what was to come to 
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pass. But how could it represent to them the vast series of 
events which it foreshows, if the instrument through which 
it indicates them is so equivocal as to be unworthy of any 
reliance? Mr. Dobney could not have resorted to a pretext 
more inconsistent with the character and design of the book. 
He adds as a further reason against its testimony, that “it is 
allowed on all hands to be” a book “of the most elevated 
poetry.” This is equally mistaken. Eichhorn and a number 
of other German writers, and a few followers in Great Britain 
and this country, have exhibited it as a poem; but it is only 
by a total misappropriation of the term. Had they taken 
the precaution to ascertain what poetry is, they would have 
been withheld from so absurd a blunder. There is not a 
book in the Scriptures more utterly devoid of all claims to be 
regarded as a poem. 

His next pretext for setting aside the testimony of the 
passage, “ that the vengeance denounced” by it “is inflicted 
here on earth, and during the time-state,” p. 225—is equally 
singular and unjustifiable. He infers that this world is to be 
the scene of the vengeance, and the present life, the time, on 
the ground that other events that are foreshown in visions 
that precede and follow this, have their accomplishment here. 
But in the first place, were it granted that this world is to be 
the scene of the punishment here foreshown, it would not 
thence follow that it is not to continue for ever. If the place 
denoted by the lake of fire and brimstone is either on the sur- 
face, or in the depths of the earth, the punishment which is 
symbolized as to take place in it, is none the less to be without 
end. But in the next place, the ground on which he infers 
that this world is the scene of the vengeance, and the life the 
period, is absurd. His argument is, that as other events sym- 
bolized in the prophecy that precede the resurrection and 
judgment of the wicked, take place on the earth and in this 
life ; therefore, the earth is to be the scene also of the event 
that is foreshown in this vision, and this life the time. But 
what connexion is there between his premise and conclusion ? 
He might as well assume that because the judgments that are 
inflicted on the wicked in this life are inflicted on them in the 
natural body, therefore, the punishments that are to be 
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inflicted on them after their resurrection, will be inflicted on 
them in that body also. His argument implies that if God 
foreshows a class of events that are to take place in this life, 
it must be taken for granted that all the other events which 
he reveals, are to take place in this life also ; which is equiva- 
lent to the assumption that he cannot, or cannot be supposed 
to foreshow an event that is to follow the resurrection of the 
wicked, unless all the other events symbolized in the prophecy 
are also to follow that resurrection. The principle of his 
argument may therefore be used with equal propriety to prove 
that all the events revealed in the Apocalypse are to take place 
after the resurrection and judgment of the wicked. For the 
punishment foreshown in this passage most certainly is to 
follow that resurrection and judgment. It is indisputably the 
last punishment that is to be inflicted on those who are its 
subjects ; for it is to continue for ever. But all the wicked 
that have died before the resurrection of the wicked will then 
be raised, and subjected to precisely this kind of punishment. 
If, therefore, the worshippers of the beast and image denoted 
in this passage, die before that resurrection, they will then be 
subjected to this punishment, and not before ; for their bodies, 
in which they are to be punished, are to continue in the grave 
till that epoch. As all will be punished in this form then, and 
none before, it is clear that the punishment foreshown in this 
passage will not take place till then. This is seen from the 
description of the last resurrection and judgment. “AndI 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and the 
books were opened, and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life; and the dead were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and hell delivered up the dead that were in them; and they 
were judged every man according to his works. And death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death. And whoever was not found written in the book of 
life was cast into the lake of fire,’ Rev. xx. 12-15. As 
all the dead are then to be raised, and all who are not 
written in the book of life are then to be cast into the lake of 
fire, it is certain that the worshippers of the beast and image 
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will be among them ; and that that is the epoch, therefore, 
when the punishment threatened them in the passage in ques- 
tion is to be inflicted. 

Mr. Dobney’s arguments, on all these grounds, being thus 
refuted, he has nothing left for the support of his doctrine, 
except the words, destroy, destruction, and others of the like 
import, used in describing the punishment of the wicked, 
which he holds are synonymous with annihilation. The 
terms, however, are not of the same, nor even of a resem- 
bling import. To annihilate is to strike from existence. But 
to destroy is only to change the mode or condition of exist- 
ence in such a manner as to disqualify, disable, or prevent 
that which is destroyed, from the condition or end for which 
it was designed. When, for example, a city is said to be 
destroyed by a siege or an earthquake, the meaning is not 
that the substances of which it is built are annihilated, but 
that they are so changed in condition and relationship, that 
they are no longer applicable to the uses for which they 
were erected. There may be vast remains of walls, temples, 
fortresses, palaces, theatres, -and other structures, that may 
continue to stand for ages almost without dilapidation. Yet 
the city is said to be destroyed, because it is so marred and 
demolished as to prevent it from being used for the purpose 
for which it was designed—and such is its meaning generally. 
Thus it is applied literally only tosuch purely material things as 
are organized—as vegetables, animal bodies, and minerals, or 
works in which matter is artificially arranged by man—and 
destroying them is disorganizing, or disarraying, and disar- 
ranging them, so that they are no longer adequate to the ends 
and uses for which their organization or arrangement fitted 
them. A work of art, for example, as a city, an edifice, a ship, 
an engine, is said to be destroyed when it is broken up, disar- 
ranged, or so marred as to disable and unfit it for the purpose 
for which it was formed. This is the etymological meaning also 
of the corresponding Hebrew, Greek, and Latin verbs. Thus 
destruo, from which destroy is derived, signifies to pull down, 
separate into parts, or reduce to disorder and ruin. When 
applied to corporeal beings individually, it denotes their being 
marred, mutilated, or disorganized, so as to unfit them for 
their proper functions as living beings, and usually their being 
VOL, III.—NO. III. 27 
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killed, or the separation of the two great constituents of their 
being, the body and the vx», life-principle, or conscious 
nature. When applied to great combinations of human beings, 
as to armies or nations, it signifies only such a disorganization 
of them by death, or other causes, as to incapacitate them for 
their functions as armies, communities, or nations. When 
applied to incorporeal ‘beings, and to the wicked after their 
resurrection and judgment, it denotes an analogous disability 
for the ends, or debarment from the good, for which they were 
originally formed, or to which they aspired, and subjection 
to a condition analogous to the disarray of an organized being, 
or form, by which it is disabled for its proper functions. 
Thus Christ is said to have assumed our nature that he might 
through death xarapynon tov diaSodov, destroy the devil who 
has the power of death; that is, might render him inadequate 
to his aim—disable him—divest him of his power. In like 
manner, to destroy the wisdom of the wise, is to baffle, con- 
found, and thwart it. So also the wicked are to be destroyed 
by being disabled by the condition in which they will be 
placed, and cut off from the end at which they have aimed— 
which is happiness in sin, and alienation from God—and from 
the end for which they were fitted by their nature, which is a 
holy and blessed life in the favor and presence of God. Their 
bodies will be sources of suffering instead of enjoyment, and 
of ignominy in place of glory; and their alienation from God, 
instead of a means of ease and independence, will be fatal to 
their well-being. Their situation will be, in respect to the 
object at which they have aspired, and the proper end of their 
existence, what the condition of an organized body is when 
it is disarranged and defaced so as to unfit it for its proper 
office. It does not imply, therefore, that they are to be anni- 
hilated, nor does the language admit of such a meaning. Its 
import is as remote and diverse from it as disorganization or 
demolition applied to an organized body is from annihilation. 
Their everlasting existence is, in truth; an indispensable con- 
dition of their everlasting destruction. The last ground on 
which Mr. Dobney attempts to sustain his doctrine, is thus 
swept from beneath him. 

But his doctrine is not only not supported by any proofs: 
it is embarrassed and confuted by the most formidable incon- 
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sistencies and contradictions; and contradictions which he 
has made no effort to obviate. He has not neglected any 
opportunity to object to the view which he opposes, but has 
urged with all the art of which he is master, every plea by 
which he could perplex it, or render it odious to his readers. 
On the other hand, he has alleged all the considerations in 
favor of the doctrine of annihilation that could recommend 
it to the prejudices or selfish wishes of men; while a share 
at least of the difficulties that embarrass it and show it to be 
untenable, he has passed in silence. 

Thus, while he urges, in the most unhesitating manner, that 
the doctrine of the endless punishment of human beings is incon- 
sistent with God’s benevolence and rectitude, he admits that it 
is expressly taught, Rev. xx. 9, 10, that the devil is to be “ tor- 
mented day and night for everand ever;” and in that admission, 
accordingly, gives up the main ground of his argument for the 
annihilation of the incorrigible of mankind,—that their everlast- 
ing punishment could only spring from a delight in inflicting 
misery ; and is incompatible, therefore, with God’s perfections. 
For, if it is compatible with his justice and goodness to punish 
the devil and his angels for ever, why is it not equally com- 
patible with those perfections to inflict a similar punishment 
on his enemies of the human race? By his own concession 
then, the whole of his reasoning and rhetoric, on that ground, 
is altogether mistaken and delusive. It either is not incon- 
sistent with infinite rectitude and benevolence to punish evil 
beings for ever; and, therefore, men may be subjected to such 
a punishment, consistently with those perfections; or, if 
incompatible with justice and goodness, still God, in fact, will 
punish one order of beings everlastingly, and, therefore, he 
may, without any contradiction to his character, inflict such a 
punishment on another. Mr. D. objects, indeed, to such a 
punishment of men as is indicated by their being cast into a 
lake of fire and brimstone, that it implies that the same 
amount of suffering will be inflicted on all; which is incon- 
sistent with their diversity of desert. But he forgets that the 
lake of fire and brimstone is only a symbol, and that the suf- 
fering is not, as he assumes, in reality to be by such an 
agency. Nor would a difference of degrees be impossible 
were a sulphuric fire the instrument of the infliction. But 
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whatever may be the nature of the punishment, we are 
expressly shown that it is to correspond in degree to the 
guilt of the punished. Every one is to receive according to 
the deeds done in the body. Mr. Dobney’s own theory, how- 
ever, is obnoxious in the utmost degree to this objection; as 
he makes the punishment of all identically the same—a depri- 
vation of being. If the great penalty of sin is, as he holds, a 
forfeiture of existence, and that is the penalty which is to be 
inflicted on the wicked, then, most undoubtedly, however 
diverse their demerits are, their punishment is to be identically 
the same. This difficulty he admits ; and attempts to escape 
it by the supposition that the period of annihilation may differ 
with different individuals; and that the inflictions that pre- 
cede it may vary in such a manner as to correspond to the 
different degrees of demerit. But, in the first place, he has 
no evidence whatever of the truth of that supposition ; and 
next, in assuming that there are to be penal inflictions, and, 
perhaps, for very long periods, that are to precede annihilation 
and form a wholly different punishment, he exposes his system 
again to the charge which he makes the main ground of his 
argument against interminable punishment ;—that it is incon- 
sistent with God’s justice and goodness. For if, as he holds, 
God cannot punish beings through endless ages, unless it be 
from a mere delight in inflicting misery: then it is apparent 
that hecannot punish them through any part of interminable 
ages, unless it be from that motive. Any consideration that 
can prove that he may, consistently with justice and goodness, 
punish them for one, a hundred, or a thousand ages, will prove 
with equal certainty, that he may for ages without end, 

He offers nothing to relieve his doctrine from the difficulties 
with which it is embarrassed by the supposition, on which he 
proceeds, that the dead are wholly without consciousness dur- 
ing the period that intervenes between death and their resur- 
rection. The Scriptures show, in many passages, that the 
departed, both good and evil, are conscious during the period 
intermediate between death and the resurrection. Thus 
Christ exhibits Lazarus as entering a condition of enjoyment 
immediately after his death; and Dives as ‘immediately sub- 
jected to punishment, for Dives desired a messenger to be sent 
to warn his brethren, who were still living, lest they also should 
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come into that place of torment; and Abraham replied to 
him, that Lazarus was then comforted, or in a condition of 
enjoyment, whilst Dives, who had his good things in this life, 
was tormented. He assured the penitent thief also, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” a garden of life, beauty, 
and bliss. In the Apocalypse, the souls of those who had been 
put to death for the testimony of Jesus, are exhibited as 
appearing in the presence of God, and asking, How long, O 
Lord! dost thou not avenge our blood on the inhabitants of 
the earth? And as clothed in white robes, which indicate life 
and activity, and entering a state of rest, till their brethren 
also, who were to be slain, should be put to death; which is 
not to take place till near the period of Christ’s second advent, 
and the resurrection of the holy dead. They are conscious, 
active, and happy, therefore, through the whole of their inter- 
mediate existence. But Christ taught expressly in his argu- 
ment with the Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 31, 32, that there is a 
conscious life between death and the resurrection. “ But as 
touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not read that 
which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the'God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob! God 
is not the God of dead ones, but of living.” Mr. Dobney 
attempts, indeed, to show that this merely proves a future, not 
an intermediate existence. But what could be more mistaken ? 
The language of God is, I am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and not, I shall be in a 
future age ; and Christ’s declaration is, God is not the God of 
dead ones, but of those who have life. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had life, therefore, at the period when God made that 
announcement: otherwise, he could not then have been their 
God. Had they been divested of existence, they would have 
been of a class of whom Christ declares he is not the God. 
Mr. D. alleges, however, that if the passage teaches directly 
only their intermediate existence, it could not be considered 
as furnishing any proof of a resurrection. He misapprehends, 
however, the nature of the proof that was requisite to confute 
the Sadducees. The ground on which they denied the resur- 
rection was, that death being, as they held, annihilation, a 
restoration to life was impossible. The reproduction of beings 
like those who had died, would not be a resurrection, but a 
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creation ; and the beings created would not be the same, but 
different. The only consideration, therefore, that was neces- 
sary to set aside that objection, was a proof of the continued 
existence and consciousness of those who had died; and that 
was furnished in the fact, that God, who is not the God of 
beings that have ceased to be, was the God, ages after their 
decease, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

But this intermediate life Mr. Dobney denies ; and holds 
not only that there is no conscious existence between death 
and the resurrection, but that there is no existence what- 
ever; death being, as he represents, an absolute extinction ; 
and it is on that theory, in a large degree, that he builds his 
doctrine that the final punishment of the wicked is annihila- 
tion; and this fatal opposition to the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures he leaves unobviated. 

And, finally, his theory of death, resurrection, and annihi- 
lation is obnoxious to the charge alleged by him against the 
doctrine of endless punishment,—of exhibiting God as 
inflicting evils that are incompatible with benevolence. If 
death, as he holds, is annihilation ; then identically the same 
beings cannot be reproduced by a resurrection. There can- 
not be a resurrection of that which has ceased to have a 
being. A reproduction would be a new creation; and the 
beings new created would be absolutely different from those 
who had died. They would, at most, only be exact copies; 
if supposed to have a precisely similar consciousness, that 
could not constitute them the same, it would only be a stu- 
pendous and cruel delusion. If God then were to create and 
punish such beings on the ground that they had existed 
before and exerted a sinful agency, it would be on a wholly 
false ground, and infinitely unjust ; and would, therefore, form 
the highest evidence that could be conceived, that he was 
prompted by a delight in the wanton infliction of evil. Such 
is the issue in which Mr. Dobney’s doctrine terminates! He 
has only succeeded in framing a theory which, if true, veri- 
fies the awful imputation on the Almighty, which he falsely 
charges on the doctrine he assails ! 

Mr. Dobney’s volume, while specious and presenting a 
show of candor and of forcible argumentation, is thus one of 
the most mistaken and delusive with which we have ever 
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met. He proceeds throughout on a total misapprehension of the 
doctrine which he opposes. He entirely omits the questions 
that are most essential to a just understanding of the subject. 
He takes for granted the main parts of his own theory. He 
alleges nothing positive from the Scriptures to support it. 
He presents no proof that the passages which seem directly 
to teach the endlessness of the punishment of the wicked, do 
not in fact teach that doctrine ; and finally, were all that he 
claims admitted, instead of answering his purpose, it would only 
exhibit the Almighty as indisputably obnoxious to the charge 
of malevolence in the punishment of the impenitent, which he 
unjustly ascribes to the doctrine of the orthodox. 

Mr. Dobney presents a striking exemplification of the 
manner in which ardent, speculative, and self-relying minds 
are often betrayed into great errors, and become the means of 
leading a crowd into the most dangerous and fatal mistakes. 
Assuming that endless punishment, if inflicted, must be 
inflicted from a malevolent motive, and recoiling with horror 
from a doctrine that presents such an impeachment of God, 
in his eagerness to get rid of it, he resorts to expedients that 
overturn with equal directness other doctrines of revelation 
which he still professes to maintain. His speculations are 
likely to be even more mischievous to others than they seem 
to have been to himself. Those who adopt his results will 
not be likely to pause at the point where he halts, but will 
pursue his principles to the issue in which they naturally ter- 
minate. We have already seen how his doctrine, that death 
is annihilation, cuts off the possibility of a resurrection. But 
if the beings who are to be the subjects of the last judgment, 
are to be new created for that occasion, how is it conceivable 
that any of them can be immediately annihilated, and under a 
pretext that they had had an existence before and had sinned ? 
Can an act more revolting to truth, justice, and benevolence 
be imagined? If, moreover, the beings who are finally: 
to be judged, are to be created for that trial and the awards 
that are then to be assigned, who can believe that Christ died’ 
for their expiation, and that those of them who are to be ac- 
cepted, will be accepted because of his death on their behalf? 
Cari any greater impossibility be conceived? The disciples 
of Mr. Dobney have thus only to follow his principles to their 
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legitimate results, and they will end in the rejection of the 
whole Christian system. We would warn our readers against 
his work, therefore, as at once one of the most mistaken, and 
one of the most dangerous. 
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trine of Scripture, Reason, and Science, with a Review of 


the present position of Professor Agassiz. By the Rev. 
Thomas Smyth, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 1850, 


Ir is a conspicuous feature of the age that all facts and 
theories, whatever may be their nature, that can subserve the 
cause of the sceptical, are plied by them with the utmost dili- 
gence to undermine the authority of the Sacred Scriptures 
as a revelation from God, and lead men to distrust them as a 
history of man. One class of speculatists endeavor to set 
them aside by a theory of human nature that denies all exist- 
ences exterior to the mind, and exhibits a revelation, therefore, 
from a deity as impossible. Another assume that reason is 
competent to determine independently of any communication 
from God, what his nature, dispositions, and Jaws and aims must 
be, and reject his word because its teachings are at variance 
with their preconceptions. A third endeavor to convict its 
narratives, doctrines, and predictions of defects and errors, 
and on that account represent it as a mere fabrication or 
complication of myths, designed to embody the vague beliefs, 
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dreams, or wishes, of a dark and credulous age. A fourth 
attempt to confront it by facts in the natural world, and 
found on the structure of the globe, the relics of ancient 
generations of animals, or the condition of the human race, 
speculations under the specious name of science, that contra- 
dict it, and brand it as mistaken and unreliable. And great 
numbers of the educated, and especially of the young, are 
betrayed by these means into scepticism and infidelity. If 
their authors are not prompted mainly by a desire to over- 
turn Christianity, but aim to conduct their inquiries inde- 
pendently of religion, the views they advance that are adverse 
to its truth, are immediately seized by its enemies and 
employed to controvert its teachings, and impair its credit. 
The plausibleness, and show of demonstration ‘with which 
they are sustained, and the extreme facility with which many 
are led to adopt them, and become their advocates and pro- 
pagators, render it peculiarly the duty of the friends of the 
Bible to interpose for its vindication, and point out the fal- 
lacy of the facts and reasonings which are supposed to con- 
fute it. Of that character is the theory adopted and advo- 
cated by Professor Agassiz, that the human race, though 
forming but one species, instead of having descended from a 
single pair, are the offspring of many pairs, or communities, 
that were created independently of each other, and were 
distinguished at their origin by the peculiarities that now 
discriminate them. He disclaims, indeed, very earnestly, 
any desire to controvert the Scriptures. He represents him- 
self as conducting his investigation of the subject as a mere 
naturalist, and deducing his conclusion from precisely such 
facts as are the basis of a similar deduction in respect to 
other organized beings. He claims even that he sees nothing 
in the Mosaic record, or other parts of the Sacred Volume, 
that contradicts his theory. It is, however, in fact, in open 
antagonism with the Scriptures, and if admitted to be true, 
must naturally lead to a disbelief of their inspiration and 
veracity. We believe it, however, to be as mistaken as it is 
anti-scriptural ; and our. object in noticing it is to point out, 
first, the inadequacy of the grounds on which it rests; and 
next the inevitableness with which those who embrace it 
must be led, if consistent, to the rejection of Christianity. 
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1. He concedes that the human family, notwithstanding 
the variety of its races, consists of a single species. 


“There are two distinct questions involved in the subject,—the Unity 
of Mankind, and the Diversity of the Origin of the Human Races. . . , 
We recognise the fact of the unity of mankind.” .... 

“Are men, even if the diversity of their origin is established, to be 
considered as all belonging to one species, or are we to conclude that 
there are several different species among them? The writer has been 
in this respect strangely misrepresented. Because he has at one time 
said that mankind constitutes one species, and at another time has said 
that man did not originate from one common stock, he has been repre- 
sented as contradicting himself, as stating at one time one thing, and at 
another time another. He would, therefore, insist upon this distinction, 
that the unity of species does not involve a unity of origin, and that a 
diversity of origin does not involve a plurality of species.”—Christian 
Examiner, July, 1850, pp. 110-113. 


But to admit thus that the race, notwithstanding its varie- 
ties, is yet of the same species, is in our judgment to concede 
that there is no adequate ground for the belief that they are 


not all of one origin. It is to concede that there is no abso- 
lute proof in their nature that they are not all of the same 
parentage ; nor that the diversities that subsist between them 
are not the consequence of exterior incidental causes. A 
difference of species is an absolute proof of a diversity of 
origin, inasmuch as species only perpetuate themselves; 
they never generate others; and there is no other perfect 
proof of such a diversity of origin. A variety in a species is 
no absolute proof that all that belong to it are not of the same 
origin ; for inasmuch as varieties as great confessedly exist 
in races that are known to have descended from the same 
stock as exist between the different races of the human 
family, there can be no absolute certainty from such varieties 
that they are not the product of causes that lie out of the 
constitution itself, and have come into existence notwith- 
standing those who are subjects of them are of the same 
stock as those who are not. Since causes are known to 
exist and produce effects of the kind on a vast scale, such as 
changes of complexion, form, temperament, energy, habit, it 
is impossible to demonstrate that any of the varieties of those 
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kinds that exist are not the result of those causes. From 
the nature of the case, the uimost that Professor Agassiz can 
do is to present a bare possibility or probability of the con- 
trary. An absolute demonstration, or a high probability, is 
impossible. When a cause of one species that is competent 
to produce a given effect is known to exist and act, there can 
be no absolute proof from the nature of that effect, that it is 
not the product of that cause, but of another, which is not 
from any other source known to be producing that effect, 
but only to be adequate to its production. On his own prin- 
ciples, then, he must relinquish the ground of a scientific 
deduction of the different origin of the several races from the 
varieties which subsist among them, and content himself at 
the utmost with the claim that, contemplated apart from the 
Scriptures, it might be considered possible or probable. 

II. But the main ground on which he founds his theory is 
wholly inadequate and irrelevant. It is the principal object 
of his first article to show that animals and plants did not 
originate from a common centre, but were created indepen- 
dently of one another in the several scenes which are now 
their natural localities ; and he closes it with the remark, that 
the fact that the principal races of man in their natural dis- 
tribution, cover the same extent of ground as the great 
zoological provinces, would go far to show that the differences 
which we notice between them are also primitive. Ch. 
Examiner, March, p. 204. And the analogy of the animal 
world is the chief basis of his deduction that the several 
races of men had an independent origin. The supposition, 
however, that animals of the several species were not created 
in single pairs, but in numbers, and in the several localities 
which they were to inhabit, is no obstacle to the belief that 
but one of each sex of the human race was created; for 
the scriptural history of the creation expressly represents 
that fish, birds, beasts, and insects, were created in great 
numbers. The language of the narrative is, “ And God said, 
let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the 
open firmament of heaven. And God created great whales, 
and every living creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every winged 
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fowl after his kind.” The waters, thus, without any consider. 
ation whether they were rivers, lakes, or seas, or where they 
were situated, were peopled abundantly with the animals of 
which they are the element; and the air with the winged 
creatures of which it is the peculiar sphere. There must of 
necessity, therefore, have been many of the same species, not 
only in the different localities for which they were fitted, but 
doubtless also in the same scene. The atmosphere of a con- 
tinent or large island, could not be said to have abounded 
with winged forms, had only a single pair or a single swarm 
of each species existed in it. The same representation is 
given of the creation of the inhabitants of the land. “And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind: and it was so.” They were created, there- 
fore, in great numbers, and in all the different localities that 
were fitted to be their habitation. According to the Scrip. 
tures, then, the fact that animals were called into existence in 
great numbers of each species, and in many localities, is no 
ground for the inference that the same method was pursued 
in giving being to the human race. God has shown us in his 
word that in their creation he took the opposite course. 
And the same reason that rendered such a procedure in the 
creation of animals expedient, perhaps rendered it equally 
wise in the reproduction of their races after the flood, by 
which all inhabiting the atmosphere and land, except those 
preserved in the ark, were destroyed. If their inability to 
migrate from a single centre to the different zones, continents, 
and islands, and of many of them even to exist, except in the 
climates for which they are fitted, rendered it necessary 
originally that they should be created in the several localities 
they were to occupy, that necessity existed, probably, for 
their reproduction there, whenever those regions were to be 
repeopled by them. ; 

And there was a reason for that course in regard to them 
that did not exist in respect to men.. They are generally 
indisposed, and a great portion of them incapable of migrat- 
ing to distant regions. Seas, rivers, mountains, and climates, 
are to most of them insuperable barriers. But no such rea- 
son existed for the creation of man in all the continents, 
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islands, and climes, he was to inhabit. He has a natural dis- 
position to explore and occupy new regions. His curiosity, 
and his desire of enlarging his possessions and gaining new 
means of supplying his wants and new sources of pleasure, 
lead him to pass from place to place, and fix his residence 
wherever he can best suit his tastes: and his faculties fit him 
to overcome all the obstacles to his occupation of the whole 
earth. He has power to employ natural, and invent artificial 
auxiliaries, by which he can cross rivers and mountains, 
pass plains and deserts, and navigate seas and oceans. Many 
of the animals themselves are made the means of his travers- 
ing vast regions which would be wholly impracticable to them 
without his guidance and care. The forests with which the 
earth is overspread, the snows that often cover vast tracts of 
its surface, the waters and winds, instead of barriers to his 
progress, are made the instruments of his passage from place 
to place with far greater rapidity than he could move without 
their aid. And it is in the discovery and use of these means 
of transporting himself and the products of the earth and of 
his labor from place to place, that he finds one of the most 
needful and useful theatres for the development and exercise 
of his powers, to have debarred him from which, would have 
been to limit unnecessarily his opportunities and inducements 
to self-cultivation, and therefore was inconsistent with the 
creator’s wisdom and goodness, which requires that he should 
be placed in a condition suited to the culture and display of 
his peculiar faculties. 

There was another moral reason of still higher significance for 
the creation of a single human pair as the sole parents of the 
race, which Prof. Agassiz has overlooked : viz. its necessity in 
order that the whole might be placed under the same moral 
government. As the ends sought in the creation of intelligent 
beings must be founded on their intelligent nature, and respect 
therefore their character, they must be secured by their con- 
duct in reference to a law. A part of the creator’s agency, 
therefore, towards them will infallibly be to place them under 
a law, and subject them to a trial of their allegiance ; and his 
providence over them will be conformed to their conduct in 
that trial. If they obey, he will approve them, and place 
them in a condition expressive of his favor; if they revolt, he 
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will withdraw from them many of the gifts they have for. 
feited, and exercise over them a government that is adapted 
to them as rebels. But the earth is not suited to be the 
theatre of more than one such moral government at the same 
time. If it is the scene of a government over obedient 
beings, it must extend to all its continents and climes. One 
division of the globe cannot be under an administration like 
that which would have been exerted over our first parents, 
had they not fallen; and the other under a curse of thorns 
and briers, barrenness and blight, pestilence and death. The 
great natural laws of the earth and air must necessarily pre- 
vail in all its parts. This necessity then of instituting a 
moral government over all the intelligent inhabitants of the 
earth, and one that is appropriate to them all, whatever may 
be the character they assume, was an imperative reason for 
the creation of but a single pair of such beings, whose 
agency under the trial to which they were to be subjected, 
should determine the condition in which the whole race should 
be placed, and the nature of the government that should be exer- 
cised over them; and this consideration should enter as a funda- 
mental element in a speculation in respect to the course God 
would pursue in giving existence to such arace. It is as 
unphilosophical to overlook, in such an inquiry, what is essential 
to his perfections, what must of necessity be the great scheme of 
his procedure, as it is to disregard what is necessary, or proper 
to man. As his main aim in giving existence to intelligent 
beings is indisputably a moral one, it can no more be 
assumed that he will pursue the same course with them as he 
pursues with mere animals in a relation that intimately affects 
that aim, than it can that he will treat them in his administra- 
tion generally, as though they were mere unintelligent 
creatures. This great fact, however, Professor Agassiz has 
overlooked, and has argued from the course which he sup- 
poses the Most High pursued in giving being to the various 
orders of irrational creatures, precisely as though there 
was no reason whatever in their moral nature, and his office 
and aim as a moral governor; why he should not have pur- 
sued the same method in giving existence to man. His 
deduction is therefore wholly inconsequential, and built on an 
inadequate and inappropriate ground. 
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He offers another argument to show that men, though of 
ihe same species, are not of the same origin, that is equally 
inconsequential and inappropriate. 


“The beasts of prey all agree in the peculiar form of their teeth and 
claws, which are adapted to seize upon their prey; their alimentary 
canal is so constructed as to fit it best for digesting animal food ; their 
dispositions are savage, unsocial; and so universal are these character- 
istics, both in their physical constitution and in their natural dispositions, 
as clearly to show that they constitute a natural unity in the creation, 
entirely disconnected both in structure and natural dispositions with any 
other division of the animal kingdom, such as the monkeys, the rumi- 
nants, or the rodents. But because they agree so closely in all these 
prominent features, has any one ever thought that the wolf, tiger, and 
bear, originated from a common stock, and that their resemblance 
was owing to this common origin? Have we not here, on the contrary, 
the plainest evidence, that with the most distinct origin, without even 
the possibility of a mixture among such races, they exhibit a clearer 
resemblance and disposition, more alike than the different races of men ? 
We may go further to show that a common character by no means 
proves common descent or parentage in the least degree, by comparing 
the different species of that so large genus, the cats, in which the wild- 
eat, the panther, the leopard, tiger, lion, and all the numerous species of 
this group having such similar habits, such similar natural dispositions, 
with the same structure, were yet constituted as so many distinct species 
unconnected in their genealogy. 

“The same evidence might be drawn from thousands of natural 
groups, both in the animal and vegetable kingdom. We need only 
compare the different species of deer, moose, and elk, in the different 
parts of the world, or the buffalo with the wild bulls of the old world, 
to know that this law of unity among larger and smaller groups, when 
there is the most complete independence of origin, prevails throughout 
nature. Who does not recognise prima facie that the canoe-birch, 
white-birch, sweet-birch, and yellow-birch, are trees of the same stamp, 
though they do not pass one into the other, do not mingle, producing, 
nevertheless, similar fruit? Is this not true also of all the oaks, of all 
the pines, and is the unity stamped upon them all less obvious, less 
important, less conspicuous, because none of these plants, none of the 
animals mentioned above, can be referred to a common stock? These 
examples will be sufficient to show that the closest unity, the most inti- 
mate unity, may exist without a common origin, without a common 
descent, without that relationship which is often denoted by the expres- 
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sion ‘ ties of blood,’ And on the other hand, that these ties of blood 
may exist without necessarily calling forth the higher connexions which 
may be found between individuals of the same type, is, alas! too plainly 
shown by the history of mankind. The immediate conclusion from 
these facts, however, is the distinction we have made above that to 
acknowledge a unity in mankind, to show that such a unity exists, is not 
to admit that men have a common origin, nor to grant that such a con- 
clusion may be justly derived from such premises. We maintain, there- 
fore, that the unity of mankind does not imply a community of origin 
for men ; we believe, on the contrary, that a higher view of this unity of 
mankind can be taken, than that which is derived from a mere sensual 
connexion—that we need not search for the highest bond of humanity 
in a mere animal function, whereby we are most closely related to the 
brutes.”—Ch. Examiner, July, pp. 117-119. 


But this is, in the first place, founded on an imagined analogy 
between the vegetable and animal world and man, and an 
assumption that God must naturally pursue the same course 
in giving being to the one as to the other, which, as we have 
already shown, is unauthorized and inconsistent with his per- 
fections and purposes. Professor Agassiz himself admits in 
the sentence last quoted, that the intellectual nature of man is 


entitled to far higher consideration in the inquiry in respect 
to the origin and unity of the race, than that which is common 
to him with animals. Yet he founds his argument altogether 
on the corporeal part of man’s constitution. 

But, in the next place, aside from that, the cases which he 
compares, instead of parallels, are wholly dissimilar, and his 
argument from them altogether nugatory. His allegation is, 
that as the resemblances that subsist between different species 
of the same genus are no proof that they have a common 
origin, inasmuch as it is against their nature, and physically 
impossible ; therefore, the resemblances that exist between 
individuals and families of the same species are no proof that 
they have a common parentage, although it is consistent with 
their nature and physically possible. Or, in other words, that 
a resemblance that does not prove an impossible event, cannot 
prove a possible one! Professor Agassiz, we presume, will, on 
a reconsideration, scarcely think this entitled to the rank of 
a scientific deduction! But how is it that a race of animals 
is proved to be of the same species? Not certainly by the 
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resemblances which they bear to one another in form, color, 
size, and other particulars that are obvious to the senses. For 
those resemblances are never absolute; but are limited and 
varied indefinitely by dissimilarities and specialities of indivi- 
duals. The only absolute proof that they are of the same 
species is, that they propagate and perpetuate their own kind, 
and no other. In that particular they never differ. All their 
other characteristics admit of diversities. But it is known 
and admitted that mankind universally, no matter how the 
races are paired, propagate and perpetuate their own kind, and 
no other. It is indisputable, therefore, that they not only pre- 
sent the fullest evidence that they are of the same species, but, 
also, that they exhibit the highest which their corporeal nature 
admits, that they are of the same parentage. As their identity 
of species is the only evidence we can have from their mere 
bodily nature, that they are all the offspring of the same 
parents, we have in their identity of species all the proof we 
can have from that part of their nature, of their identity of 
origin. The Professor’s argument, accordingly, in this relation 
is, that inasmuch as a characteristic that is consistent with a 
diversity of origin does not prove a unity of origin, there- 
fore, a characteristic that is consistent with a sameness of 
origin does not prove that there is a diversity of origin! But 
how is this, except on the ground that the resemblances which 
he alleges, have nothing whatever to do in determining the 
question, whether the origin is diverse or the same? That 
they are neutral qualities that may belong alike to beings of 
the same, and of a different parentage? In this part of his 
discussion, then, the Professor manifestly has made no pro- 
gress. His deduction is from a premise with which it has no 
connexion. 

Professor Agassiz attempts to determine the question alto- 
gether as a naturalist, and on the ground of the analogies that 
are presented by the animal and vegetable world. There are 
other sources of evidence, however, that are entitled to con- 
sideration. Such are the affinities that subsist between the 
languages of the different races. Recent investigations have 
led to the conclusion that the whole of the dialects of the 
world are reducible to a few primitive stocks, and that the 
languages of the three great divisions of the race, the descend- 
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ants of Japhet, Shem, and Ham, in their first forms, consisted 
in such a measure of the same elements, as to indicate that 
they had a common parentage. A close affinity is known 
also to subsist between the vernacular languages of white and 
black nations or races; and there are white and black races, 
likewise, that are known to have descended from the same 
stock. These facts indicate very strongly that all the nations 
of the earth have descended from the same parentage. 

_ He omits, also, a consideration of what the Scriptures teach 
on the subject, and claims that he is entitled to determine the 
question as a naturalist, irrespective of what they relate 
of the creation of the race. 


“But we know so little respecting the origin of that first human pair 
to which the white race is distinetly referred, that even if it were pos- 
sible to show that all men originated from that one pair, the naturalist 
would still be required to exert himself to throw more light upon the 
process by which they were created, in the same manner as geologists 
have done respecting the formations and changes in the physical condi- 
tion of our globe. 

“Such an investigation into the ways of nature, into the ways of the 
Creator, and into the circumstances under which organized beings were 
created, is a question wholly disconnected with religion, belonging 
entirely to the department of natural history.”—Christian Examiner, 
July, p. 111. 


But in investigating into the ways of the Creator, and into 
the circumstances in which he has brought organized beings 
into existence, it is incumbent on him, if he would reach the 
truth, to examine all the sources of information, and espe- 
cially if God himself has assumed the office of teacher, to 
learn and receive what he communicates on the subject. 
The question cannot be decided irrespective of religion ; for 
revealed religion contemplates the race as the descendants of 
one pair, and all the great measures of God’s government are 
founded on it as an essential fact. Professor Agassiz cannot 
assume that they had a diversity of origin, without in effect 
assuming that the teachings of the Scriptures on the subject 
are erroneous. 

He in like manner omits to notice the objection to his 
theory, that it is at variance with the sacred oracles, and 
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even denies that it presents any contradiction to their state- 
ments. 


“ We deny that in the views which we have taken of these questions 
there is anything contradicting the words in Genesis. Whatever is said 
there, can be best explained by referring it to the historical races. We 
have no statement relating to the origin of the inhabitants now found 
in those parts of the world which were unknown to the ancients. 

“ Do we find in any part of the Scriptures any reference to the inha- 
bitants of the arctic zone, of Japan, of China, of New Holland, or of 
America? Now, as philosophers, we ask, whence did these nations 
come? And if we should find as an answer, that they were not related 
to Adam and Eve, and that they had an independent origin, and if this 
should be substantiated by physical evidence, would there be anything 
to conflict with the statements in Genesis? We have no narrative of 
the manner in which those parts of the world were peopled. We say, 
therefore, that as far as the investigation will cover that ground, it has 
nothing to do with Genesis. We meet all objections at once, we dare 
to look them in the face ; for there is no impropriety in considering all 
the possible meanings of the Scriptures, and nobody can object to such 
a course except those whose religion consists in a blind adoration of 
their own construction of the Bible.”—Christian Examiner, July, pp. 
111, 112. 


This is very singular language for a scientific investigator. 
Professor Agassiz appears to have forgatten that there are 
other branches of knowledge besides zoology ; that language is 
one; and that when a question is raised in respect to the 
import of a narrative like that of the creation in Genesis, it is 
to be determined by its own peculiar and proper laws, not by 
the mere assertion of cne who chooses to disregard its testi- 
mony. If the question whether Genesis and the Scriptures 
throughout represent Adam and Eve as the parents of the 
whole human family is to be decided by the laws of language, 
there is no room for debate that it is Professor Agassiz who 
is the victim of prejudice, not those whom he thinks proper. 
to denounce in so discourteous and unscholarly a manner. 
He seems to proceed on the extraordinary assumption that 
because there is no express’ mention in Genesis of the arctic 
zone, Japan, China, New Holland, and America, it cannot 
clearly and indisputably represent that their inhabitants are 
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descendants of Adam and Eve ;—that there are no specific 
and all comprehensive terms that supersede the necessity of 
particularizing continents, islands, and races. But if that 
were so, he could not declare and teach that all the animals 
of the earth have their origin in this world, and come into 
existence in the modes that are peculiar to their several 
natures, unless he enumerated all the localities,—zones, climes, 
continents, islands, and seas, which they occupy. The phrase 
all mankind, could only mean a single branch of the human 
family, unless it were expressly defined as comprehending all, 
by an enumeration of all the scenes that are inhabited by the 
race! He will see the expediency, we trust, of guarding 
against the repetition of such unfortunate absurdities. The 
language of Genesis is as specific, as unequivocal, and as 
comprehensive for the purpose of exhibiting Adam and Eve 
as the only human beings that were created to inhabit the 
earth, and as the parents of all others of their kind, as any 
that could have been selected. It professes to give an 
account of God’s whole work in creating the earth itself, and 
its inhabitants, vegetables, animals, and mankind. “ And 
God created every living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind. And God made the beast of the 
earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every- 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind. And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, and 
let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. And 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he them. And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have domi- 
nion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. And 
God said, Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat. And to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the 
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earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green herb for 
meat.” Can anything be more certain than that this enu- 
meration embraces all the living creatures that God created 
to inhabit the earth, air, and water? Can anything be more 
clear than the representation that he created but one human 
pair? Can anything be more indisputably affirmed, than 
that he commanded that pair to fill the earth with their off- 
spring, and that he gave them dominion over all the vege- 
table and animal tribes “upon the face of all the earth,” 
which implies that they and their offspring were to be its sole 
human occupants? Can language possibly be more une- 
quivocal or comprehensive ? Can amore rude and unwar- 
rantable contradiction to it be conceived, than the assumption 
that they were only one of a great number of human pairs 
created independently of them, who received a similar charge 
to people the world with their offspring, and were invested 
with a similar absolute donfinion over all its vegetable and 
animated tribes? Professor Agassiz, surely, cannot have 
duly considered this language, or he could not have fallen 
into so extraordinary a mistake as to imagine that it admits 
of a construction compatible with the theory that Adam and 
Eve were the parents of only a single branch of the human 
family ; that there were numerous other creations of pairs like 
them, either before, contemporaneously, or subsequently, who 
were the progenitors, also, of other branches of the human 
race. He denies, indeed, that men originated at all from 
patriarchal pairs; and holds that they were created in na- 
tions, and peopled the world at once as they now do. 


“We maintain that, like all other organized beings, mankind cannot 
have originated in single individuals, but must have been created in that 
numeric harmony which is characteristic of each species. Men must 
have originated in nations as the bees have originated in swarms, and 
as the different social plants have at first covered the extensive tracts 
over which they naturally spread. The manner in which the different 
races of men are united when they border upon each other, shows this 
plainly ; and we have many analogous facts in the varieties we observe 
among well known animals.”—Ch. Examiner, July, p. 128. 


Can Professor Agassiz devise a theory of their creation 
more absolutely antagonistic than this to the narrative of 
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Genesis? The pretext, then, that “to suppose that all men 
originated from Adam and Eve, is to give the Mosaic record 
a meaning that it was never intended to have,” and that it is 
not incompatible with it to suppose not only that many other 
parent pairs were created, but that whole tribes and nations 
were called at once into existence by the Almighty fiat, is 
altogether unjustifiable, and adapted to discredit rather than 
confirm his theory, and impair than strengthen his authority 
as a philosopher. 

Such are the considerations which he alleges in support of 
his views. He places it on a single ground that is irrelevant, 
and yields no premise for the deduction he founds on it. He 
yields that ground in his concession that all men are of the 
same species; and he leaves his scheme unprotected from the 
objections with which it is embarrassed by its inconsistencies 
with many important facts, and with the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 

It is not our design, however, to enter into a minute refuta-' 
tion of his system. It is enough to have shown that he has 
done nothing towards its verification ; that he has missed the 
most vital parts of the question, and has offered only an 
argument that is a faliacy throughout. Those who may 
desire a fuller view of the subject, will find a very ample dis- 
cussion of it in its various relations, in Mr. Prichard’s Natu- 
ral History of Man, and Dr. Smyth’s Unity of the Human 
Races. 

The theory, however, though founded on a narrow and 
superficial view of the subject—placed on untenable grounds, 
and conflicting with the teachings of the Scriptures—will 
doubtless meet disciples, and not improbably find believers 
and advocates among those who profess to receive the Bible 
as a revelation from God. A more than ordinary disposi- 
tion is manifested at the present time by crowds to receive 
and welcome objections to Christianity, and to exalt the 
authority of the sciences, as the mere speculations of philoso- 
phers and naturalists are often falsely called, above the word 
of God. There are many in the church, and some in the 
sacred office even, who question or reject the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and endeavor to reduce the miracles they 
record to mere natural events, and modify or expunge their 
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teachings ; and infidelity itself has, in some instances, become 
bold and ostentatious in the avowal and inculcation of its 
doctrines from the pulpit. The young, therefore, who are 
unsettled in their theological views and prone to scepticism, 
are peculiarly liable to be betrayed by these examples, and 
the applause which they meet, into the assumption that an 
assent to this and other similar theories, though they conflict 
with the teachings of the Scriptures, is not incompatible with 
a profession of the Christian faith. Our object in the 
remainder of this article will be to expose that delusion, and 
show that those who adopt the theory that the whole human 
family are not descended from Adam and Eve, but that the 
principal nations and races had each a separate and indepen- 
dent origin, must, if consistent with themselves, wholly reject 
Christianity. 

In the first place, they must reject the inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; as they unequivocally attest that Adam and Eve 
were the only human pair whom God created, and exhibit 
them as the parents of the whole race. That is taught not 
only in the history of the creation which we have already 
quoted, but with equal explicitness in the history of the flood 
and the repopulation of the earth by the descendants of Noah, 
and other passages of the sacred oracles, and is implied in 
every part of them, and proceeded on as a fact in all the great 
measures of the divine administration. Thus it is declared 
that by the flood, “all flesh died that moved upon the earth, 
both of fowl and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man, al 
in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that was 
on the dry land died; and every living substance that 
was upon the ground, both man and cattle, and the creep- 
ing things and the fowl of the heaven, and they were 
destroyed from the earth; and Noah only remained and 
they that were with him in the ark,’ Genesis vii. 21-23. 
There can be no more specific and emphatic representation 
than this, that not an individual of the human race outlived 
that catastrophe, except Noah and his family, who were pre- 
served in the ark. No room is left for the supposition that 
whole races of identically the same nature, and bearing like 
them the name of man, though descended from other paren ts, 
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occupied portions of the globe that were not submerged by 
that deluge, and survived it unmolested, and have continued 
from generation to generation to the present time. On the 
subsidence of the flood accordingly, God commanded Noah 
and his sons to repeople the earth, and gave them dominion 
over all other organized creatures ; which implies again that 
they were the sole human inhabitants of the earth. Had a 
large part of the globe been already swarmed with populous 
nations who had remained untouched by the deluge, it would 
have been a solecism to have delivered the whole animal and 
vegetable worlds into the hands of Noah and his sons, and 
enjoined them to replenish the earth with their offspring. 
And finally it is declared of the three sons of Noah that “ of 
them was the whole earth overspread,” Genesis viii. 18, 19. 
In harmony with this, we are taught also in the New Testa- 
ment that “God made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth ;” that the death of all is the 
consequence of Adam’s sin; and that the redemption by 
Christ contemplates all of them as his posterity. The whole 
fabric of God’s government over the race as exhibited in the 
Scriptures is founded on that as a fact. 

There is no possibility, therefore, of denying it, without,— 
if any self-consistency is to be maintained,—a disbelief of 
that representation of the Scriptures, and consequently a 
rejection of them altogether as a communication from God; 
for the unity of the origin and descent of the race is so 
openly assumed by them throughout and contemplated in all 
the divine laws which they record, that their veracity must 
altogether fall with its fall on that subject. If they misrepre- 
sent on a point so fundamental, as to render the whole of 
God’s providence and moral administration a complication of 
false representationsand solecisms, they surely can have no title 
whatever tocredence. They therefore who reject them in that 
respect must inevitably cease to regard them as an inspired and 
authoritative record of the works and will of God, or the acts 
of men. Such has been the fact universally, we believe, 
hitherto. Not an individual can be designated, we presume, 
who has regarded the history of the creation in Genesis as a 
myth or allegory, who has not discredited the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. It has been denied by the German specu- 
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latists who have entertained that view. It was denied by 
Coleridge, and treated with ridicule and scorn; and is, we 
doubt not, however they may affect to disguise it, by all who 
understandingly adopt his principles. 

In the next place, they will find themselves unable to 
believe that such a moral government is exercised over men 
as the Scriptures represent, or to frame any theory of an 
administration that shall consist with their system and man’s 
condition. All God’s dealings with men as lawgiver and the 
ruler of the material world, contemplate them as offspring of 
the same parents—as having the same moral character—as 
obnoxious to the same penalties, and as needing the same 
redemption. He claims the same rights over them, exhibits 
them as standing naturally in the same relation to him, imposes 
on them the same laws, visits them with the same punish- 
ments, and makes the same provision for their deliverance 
from moral and physical evils. The whole system of his 
measures assumes that they are not only in the same moral 
condition, but that they were brought into that condition by 
the same cause, and that that cause was the fall of Adam and 
Eve. The evils suffered by the whole race are precisely 
those which were announced as the consequence of their 
revolt—a thorny and sterile earth, toil, sorrow, subjection, 
suffering, and death ; and they are represented as having their 
origin in their offence. To those, then, who do not believe 
that Adan and Eve were the parents and representatives of 
the whole race and brought on them these evils by their fall, 
it must be impossible to believe that they had such an 
origin in the conduct of ancestors, or. that the providence 
under which they take place is founded on any such reasons. 
They can have no evidence whatever that other parent pairs, 
whom they may suppose to have been created contempora- 
neously with Adam and Eve, or at a different epoch, were 
put on trial in the same manner as they were, and fel] and 
brought their offspring into a similar condition. They can 
have no probable ground for believing or supposing it, except 
the fact that all the races are in the same physical and moral 
condition ; and if they do not admit that explanation of it 
furnished by the Scriptures, they cannot rationally admit a 
similar explanation by a supposed fall of many similar pairs. 
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They must, of necessity, disbelieve that a moral and provi. 
dential administration is exercised by God over the race on 
any such ground, and account for the condition of the earth, 
and the sinfulness, debasement, sufferings, sorrows, and mor- 
tality of men, in some wholly different manner. And, if con. 
sistent, they will of course reason in regard to them as they do 
in respect to the diversity of the races, altogether from the 
analogy of the animal and vegetable worlds; and treat the 
imperfections of man’s constitution and his subjection to 
want, toil, suffering, disease, and death, as altogether natural, 
in the same manner as decline, disease, and death, are to ani- 
mals. They willno more admit a moral reason of the one than 
of the other, nor regard the one any more than the other as 
a consequence in any relation of the conduct of progenitors. 
But in disbelieving that it is because man has sinned that he 
is subjected to physical evils, and suffers, declines, and dies, 
they must of necessity either believe that God exercises no 
government over him, or has no reference in the allotment of 
these evils to his moral character ; or else, at least, that the rea- 
sons of his appointing them are of a wholly different nature 
from those to which his word refers them. Mankind come 
into life mortal and under a sentence to death; and 
multitudes of them die immediately after birth. If, then, the 
reason that they are brought into existence in such a condi- 
tion, and die, does not lie in the conduct of their progenitors, 
as it cannot lie in their own conduct, it cannot be considered 
as having any moral ground whatever, and must necessarily, 
therefore, be regarded as wholly irrespective of a moral rea- 
son, in the same manner as the mortality and death of ani- 
mals are, that are not subjects of law. But what moral 
government can be supposed to exist compatibly with such a 
theory? If death is not the consequence of sin; if the 
sorrows and sufferings of life are not penal evils, and expres- 
sions of the displeasure of the moral Governor, what evidence 
is there in his providence over the race that he holds them 
responsible for their conduct, and regards them as offenders? 

It will perhaps be thought that as it is admitted that map- 
kind are of a single species, and fitted therefore to be subjects 
of the same government, it may be supposed that if descended 
from many created pairs instead of one, their progenitors 
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may have been put toa trial like Adam and Eve, and by their 
fall brought on their several races the same evils as those 
that were devolved by Adam and Eve on their offspring ; and 
thence that God may, consistently with the theory of a plu- 
rality of created pairs, be supposed to exercise such a 
government over the race as is ascribed to him in the Scrip- 
tures, and to found its peculiar measures on the same grounds. 

We answer, no one, we presume, who entertains the theory 
of a multifold origin of the race, will be disposed to indulge 
the supposition of such a complication of trials and falls. 
It were to augment the difficulties immeasurably of account- 
ing for the condition of the race, instead of diminishing 
them. It is, in truth, inconsistent with the ground on 
which Professor Agassiz founds his views—the analogy of 
the animal and vegetable worlds—to suppose that had God 
created numerous pairs, or groups of human beings, as pro- 
genitors of races, he would have formed them all of the same 
species. It is the great characteristic of the animal world 
that there are several, and often many species of the same 
genus. Had he followed that law, and created many groups 
of men, he would have created them of different species, and 
instead of one order of human beings capable of ‘propagating 
none but their own kind, there would have been many 
and perhaps hundreds. The unity of the race therefore in 
species is, on his principles, a confutation of his theory of its 
diversity of origin. 

But, apart from this, it is altogether incredible that, in a 
single world like ours, many, perhaps hundreds and thousands 
of pairs or groups, should be put to a trial as Adam and Eve 
were, each of them fall in the same manner, and devolve the 
same complication of evil consequences on their posterity. 
A single world is not suited to be the theatre of numerous 
trials of representative pairs. If many pairs or groups are 
supposed to be put to trial, it may also be supposed that some 
of them may maintain their allegiance, and secure the virtue 
and bliss of their posterity, instead of involving them in the 
evils that revolt draws in its train. But a different issue of 
the different trials would render a wholly different providen- 
tial and moral administration necessary over the two classes ; 
and for that, a single world like this is plainly not at all 
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adapted. It is not supposable that fifty or a hundred, and, 
perhaps, several hundred localities distributed over the globe, 
occupied by different races, should be paradises wholly 
exempt from the curse of sin ; and as many others blighted by 
that curse, and the scene of want, toil, sorrow, suffering, and 
death. It is not consonant with the methods God pursues in 
the management of the world, to suppose that he should pro- 
ceed with man ona plan of that nature. The theory of a 
plurality of independent races is wholly incompatible, there- 
fore, with the supposition of a moral government like that 
which God is exercising, or any government whatever which 
contemplates men as offenders, and sorrow, suffering, and 
death, as penalties of the violation of a divine law ; and those 
who embrace the one must of necessity reject the other. 

In the third place, they cannot, therefore, in any consistency 
with themselves, believe in the redemption of men from these 
evils by the mediation of Christ, but must necessarily reject 
Christianity as a mere invention or myth of a dark and fana- 
tical age. For his redemptive work contemplates all mankind 
as the descendants of Adam and Eve, and as involved in their 
present condition by their fall; and its object is to unfold the 
way for their extrication from this condition, and restoration 
to a state essentially like that in which they would have 
existed, had the first pair maintained their allegiance. The 
evils for which he furnishes a remedy, are the evils that were 
brought on the race by Adam’s apostasy, and result from their 
personal rebellion; and the gifts he bestows, are the renewing 
and sanctifying influences of the Spirit, forgiveness, adoption, 
restoration from death to all who suffer that infliction, exemp- 
tion from death to all believers in him who are living at his 
second coming, and at length, a total deliverance of the race 
from sin, sorrow, suffering, and death, and existence in a 
condition that will assure their life for ever in virtue, peace, 
and blessedness. “ As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” “As by the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness 
of one, judgment shall come upon all men unto justification 
of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” No one then can believe in his interposition to 
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deliver them from these evils, who does not believe that any 
such connexion subsists between their character and condi- 
tion and Adam’s offence ;—who holds that their imperfections, 
miseries, and mortality, instead of originating in the moral 
agency of an ancestor, are altogether natural, and need no 
such remedy as Christ proposes. How can they suppose 
Christ’s interposition is real, if they regard the ground on 
which it is founded as altogether mistaken and supposititious? 
How can they suppose such a redemption as he undertook is 
necessary, if men are not in the condition which that redemp- 
tion contemplates ? How can they suppose that death is to be 
repealed by his sacrifice, when it is a part of their creed that 
death is not a punishment, nor a consequence in any relation 
of a violation of law? How can they look for pardon and 
justification through his blood, when they deny the necessity 
of a gracious forgiveness and acceptance? How can they 
ascribe wisdom, truth, and goodness, to such a measure, which 
their scheme exhibits as a complication of contradictions and 
absurdities ? It must be as impossible, as it were to believe 
that the animals themselves are the subjects of such a redemp- 
tion. They must of necessity reject the Christiap system; 
and hold that if men need any redemption, it must be founded 
on wholly different grounds, and be accomplished by altogether 
different means. 

Let those then who are disposed to accede to the theory 
advanced by Professor Agassiz, maturely weigh these con- 
siderations, and see what the issue is to which it must naturally 
carry them; and if they reject the grounds on which the 
Christian system rests, and deny the reality, or form a different 
view of the evils it is designed to remedy, let them not delu- 
sively persuade themselves, that they may still, without a fatal 
inconsistency, retain a belief and profession of that system. 











The Adverb. 


Art. V.—Tue Apvers.* 


Tue adverb (Lat. adverbium, as if “joined to the verb ”) is 
a part of speech joined to the verb in order to modify or 
limit the force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modi- 
fies an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate 
without the predication. 

The adverb does not, like a verb, substantive, or adjective, 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely ; as “he went from 
home ;” nor like the numeral or preposition, a peculiar relation 
of ideas ; as “to go down the hill;” but it denotes an objec- 
tive factor in full as a member of the syntactical combina- 
tion ; as “ he went home ;” “the sun went down.” 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an inci- 
dental or supplementary object. In this it differs from the 
necessary or complementary object. It involves a substance 
or essence, and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the 
etymology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, 
yet it embraces words considerably different from each other 
as to their nature, owing to their origination and different 
mode of formation. 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from the substantive, which expresses a substance, or some- 
thing conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home, “ to the house,” an accusative case, used adverbially. 

Needs, “from necessity,” an ancient genitive, used adver- 
bially. 

Always, “ at all times,” the accusative of time. 

Noways, “in no manner,” an ancient genitive, used adver- 
bially. | 

Nightly, “by night,” with adverbial suffix ly. 








* This article is from a gentleman who has given great attention to the struc- 
ture of language, and who will furnish us, we trust, with a series of philological 
contributions. 
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Beside, “moreover,” compounded of by and side. 

Away, “ at a‘distance,” compounded of a for on and way. 

To-day, “ on this day,” compounded of to and day.* 

These are principally adverbs of place and time; also of 
cause, as needs; and of manner, as noways. 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
which in this case is used as an abstract substantive. Thus, 

Unawares, “ with suddenness,” an ancient genitive, used 
adverbially. 

Once, “ at one time,” an ancient genitive used adverbially. 
So twice, thrice. 

Wisely, “ with wisdom,” with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
most adjectives of qualities. 

Right, “ with rightness,” with loss of ancient adverbial suffix. 
So many others.f 

In vain, “with vanity,” compounded of in and vain. So 
in secret, in public, in particular, in general. These are 
adverbial phrases. 

These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the 
substantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, &c., is 
involved in the form of the word. Thus, 

There, “in that place.” So here, where? 

Thither, “to that place.” So hither, whither ? 

Thence, “from that time.” So hence, whence ? 

Then, “ at that time.” So when 7 

So, “after that manner.” So as, how ? 

Therein, thereof, &c. So herein, hereof, &c. wherein? 
whereof ?; 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique 
case, or else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns differ widely from 
the preceding. They denote impermanent relations, or rela- 
tions to the speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely 
related to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite 
space as related to the speaker himself. Thus 





* See Fowler's Eng. Grammar, § 317. 
t See Ibid. § 319. 
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In, compounded, emphatic form within. 

Out, compounded, emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded, emphatic form above. 

Down, compounded, emphatic beneath and below. 

Fore, compounded, emphatic form before. 

Back, compounded, emphatic form behind. 

Also off, on, by, with, to; about.* 

Thus “he went down ”=“he went to space which was 
lower in regard to the speaker.” 

5. Another class of adverbs is formed by trajection ; they 
are called adverbs of modality. These modify the predica- 
tion or affirmation, and not the predicate itself. They express 
all degrees of certainty or uncertainty. Thus “my brother 
will not come ;”’ “ perhaps he will come ;” “ possibly he may 
come ;”’ “ he will probably come ;” “ he will certainly come ;” 
“the sun had scarcely set.” 

These sentences may be resolved thus: “ he will certainly 
come,’ —*‘it is certain that he will come.” 

This class of adverbs deserves attention. 


The object of the preceding remarks has been to classify 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point in the new or 
Beckerian philology respecting the objective relation. 





Arr. VI.—Misce.uvanies. 


A 


PROFESSOR LEWIS'S DISCOURSE ON NATURALISM. 


Proressor Lewis has published, since his removal to Sche- 
nectady, an address delivered by him at Union College in 
1849, in which with great keenness, brilliance, and effect, he 
confutes and rebukes the infidelity and atheism that under the 
garb of learning and taste are rapidly infecting the scientific 





* See Fowler’s Eng. Grammar, § 324. 
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discussions, the literature, and, in a measure, the theology of 
the day. / “ The literal and philosophical and even religious 
world ”—he-represents—“ is becoming parched and inflated ” 
with an “atheistic naturalism” and “ idealism,” that, however 
veiled under specious names, and disguised by imposing pro- 
fessions, totally rejects the Jehovah of the Scriptures, the 
self-existing creator, upholder, and ruler of the universe, 
disowns his word as a revelation, and discards the redemption 
which it proclaims. Some make God and the universe of 
matter and mind, identical, and deny thereby the possibility 
of a divine lawgiver or revelation to individuals; as none can 
on that theory be more divine than each individual himself ; 
and thence the possibility of sin against a lawgiver, and con- 
sequently the necessity and possibility of a redemption. 
Others substitute the laws of the physical world in the place 
of the creator and upholder, treat them as a species of self- 
subsisting and controlling powers, and ascribe to them the 
offices and dignify them with the names of the deity. A still 
more numerous class deny the existence both of an outer 
world and a creating and upholding God, and exhibiting all 
the objects of thought and sense as identical with thought 
and sensation themselves or their mere forms, make each 
individual to himself the only existence, and what seems to him 
an external universe, fellow-beings, and God, only the pheno- 
mena of his own consciousness. This is the doctrine of 
the modern German metaphysics, and the basis of most of 
the scepticism that prevails in Europe ; and it is a fundamen- 
tal element in the speculations of Coleridge, Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and other neologists, whose philosophy and theology 
have obtained a currency in this country; and those who 
have adopted their theories of man, God, and Christianity, 
—however unconscious they may be of it,—if it is supposable 
that they do not understand themselves, have admitted into 
their systein a principle of atheism more effective than any 
other, and that will naturally work its way to that result, 
through all the restraints that education, reason, and con- 
science may oppose to it. | This tendency has .already been 
strongly exemplified. The Coleridge, Kant, and Schleier- 
macher party in Great Britain and this country no longer 
stand on the ground they occupied twenty years ago; their 
VOL. III.—NO, II. 29 
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leaders are now much more ready openly to deny the mira- 
cles of the Scriptures, reject their inspiration, and disown their 
most indisputable and essential doctrines. _They treat inspira. 
tion and revelation as mere natural processes, install reason 
or the heart as a divine teacher in the place of the Holy Spirit, 
and exhibit inspired men themselves and the Son of God as 
but mere ideas. It is a cardinal doctrine with them, accor- 
dingly, that each one’s consciousness is his only source of 
theology ; that it is the especial prerogative of the heart to 
frame a system of doctrines to suit its own taste; and that 
such a system is the only means by which it can excite itself 
to piety. The Jehovah of the Bible and the universe is thus 
absolutely shut out of their theology, and man made at once 
the creator and the created, lawgiver and subject, the judge 
and the judged. There is none to whom he is responsible 
but himself, and no standard of right but his own passions and 
fancy.| Twenty years more of progress as rapid as has been 
made the last twenty years, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that that school will, as a body, be as undisguised and 
rampant in their infidelity and atheism, as Strauss and his 
associates are in Germany. 

Professor Lewis is under no mistake then in exhibiting this 
system, whatever may be the garb under which its features 
are for a time partially concealed, as atheistic, and sure ulti- 
mately to work itself free from its disguises, and disclaim all 
pretence to an affinity with the Christian religion. “Between 
the simple and sublime doctrines of the Scripture and the 
idealizing naturalism there is an irreconcilable war; the 
church and this philosophy may for a while mingle together, 
but they must soon separate. When the soul of any man 
has become thoroughly imbued with the latter, all true 
and hearty and reverent faith in the Scriptures must more 
and more decay, until it goes finally out in the utter wreck 
and ruin of all true moral ideas,” p. 26. Is it not singular 
that any should fail to see this? Is it not strange that any 
who are the friends of truth should regard these principles as 
innocent, presume that their abettors are still orthodox, and 
contemplate their inculcation in the seats of learning, and 
diffusion through the community with indifference? The 
extent to which they have already spread, the numerous 
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channels through which they are diffused, the thoughtlessness 
with which they are often commended by persons who are 
pleased with the glitter of specious words with which they 
are set off, and the silence and unconcern with which their 
propagation is witnessed by many of those who are set for 
the defence of the faith, are among the most portentous indi- 
cations of the time. 

Among the absurdities of these speculatists ridiculed by 
Professor Lewis is the ascription of personality and activity to 
ideas. Beginning with a denial of the reality of God, man, 
and the universe, and exhibition of all that is exterior to the 
mind, as merely ideal, they end by transforming certain 
favorite ideas into personal agents, and investing them with 
a controlling influence over mankind ; and as they are ideas 
of which those who are represented as under their sway are 
wholly unconscious, they must of necessity, if they have a real 
being, be independent and self-subsisting existences. He 
exemplifies this in a very effective manner in reference to 
the battle of Tours in which Karl Martel defeated the 
Saracens. 


“The battle itself was the fact for narration. The strife, the blows, 
the flowing blood, the deaths, the eventful changes of that long 
agonizing struggle, the seeming turns of chance, the final rout, the 
merciless slaughter,—these furnish the more outward picture. Another 
view rises higher. Transcending the mere chronicle, and even the 
more graphic heroical or epical legend, it brings in the moral and 
physical states of the parties, and their moral and physical relations. 
These form the more inward or real event of which the outward strife 
is but the exponent. This moral state again is compounded of various 
elements—the degree of civilization, the predominance of certain 
passions, the power of certain forms of religious belief. All these united 
form that collection of events, or rather that combined event, of which 
it is the duty of the chronicler accurately to inform us, and on which it 
is the higher historian’s province to philosophize. 

“So far all is sober and rational. But the most modern philosophy 
of history is not content with such materials. The merely human 
elements are too common, too easily resolved into those ordinary facts 
of human nature, which, however outwardly varying, are nearly the 
same in their essential character for all ages. The recognition of divine 
agencies on the other hand, especially in the ordinary way, is too 
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unphilosophical. It too easily cuts the Gordian knot, and introduces its 
deus ex machina with too little regard to the great dramatic proprieties 
of ideal causation. 

“ Beyond and above all this, there must be brought in the wondrous 
and transcendent power of ideas. These wild men of Tours, these 
ferocious Franks, these fanatical Saracens, were fighting for ideas and 
under the invisible power of ideas. In other words the ideas themselves 
were fighting through them; just as in times nearer our own it has 
been said of the men of Berlin, of Vienna, and the fauxbourgs of Paris, 
great ideas were fighting through them. Of all this, however, the actors 
were utterly unconscious, at least as individuals, whatever may have 
been transcendentally going on in the sphere of their generic humanity. 
In other words the ideas cannot be resolved into motives and thoughts 
then present to any individual minds, and thus affecting collective 
masses. . . . . An idea then is not motive, it is not simply past 
experience, or present fear, or future hope. It is not passion or emotion, 
high or low. It is not intelligence. No—it is something rising above 
all this. It would seem to have ascribed to it a sort of semi-animate 
personality. It sways the mind, not as a thought, or a collection of 
thoughts, or as any combined influences of past and present impressions, 
but rather as a sort of possession or instinct. The souls of men are 
unconsciously possessed by it, as by a good or evil spirit."—Pp. 13-16. 


As all ideas are in fact objects of a distinct conscious- 
ness, transcendental ideas like these, that lie wholly out of the 
sphere of consciousness, must, if real, have an existence 
altogether independent of the minds on which they exert 
their power, and instead of perceptions, apprehensions, or 
intuitions, therefore, be positive entities, and have a power of 
acting on existences that are exterior and diverse from them- 
selves. These philosophers accordingly, in attempting to 
solve the phenomena of the universe as purely ideal, quit 
their own theory and introduce a set of agents that are alto- 
gether unideal as the causes of those phenomena ; and this is 
a fair specimen of the depth and consistency that charac- 
terize their speculations. Professor Lewis, in exposing their 
false principles and mischievous influence, has fulfilled a duty 
for which he deserves the thanks of the friends of revelation. 
It is time that the adherents to the truth made an effort for 
its defence against this atheistic system. Those who would 
avoid the overthrow of their own faith, must preserve them- 
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selves from its contamination ; and those who would prevent 
others from being betrayed by it to destruction, must divest 
it of its mask, and expose to them its impiousness and absurd- 
ity; and proper exertions for the purpose by even a small 
body of those who direct in a measure the judgment and taste 
of the public, would soon arrest its career, and consign it to 
the contempt and detestation which it deserves. 


Il. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 


Tue great changes that took place in the condition of the 
nations of Europe nearly three years since, made a profound 
impression at the time on the thoughtful, and excited the 
apprehension that the despotic governments and the hierar- 
chies of the ten kingdoms were soon to meet a final over- 
throw. The failure consequently of the people to secure 
their objects, and speedy resubjection to tyrannies more 
violent and hopeless than those under which they were 
crushed before, has occasioned as general surprise and disap- 
pointment. That, however, is precisely the issue in which it 
is foretold, the effusion of the fifth vial on the throne of the 
beast, that undoubtedly had its accomplishment in a measure 
in that event, is to result. The kingdom of the beast “ was 
filled with darkness, and they, the people, gnawed their tongues 
for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven because of 
their pains and their sores, and repented not of their deeds.” 
What other description so appropriate and graphic could be 
given in so brief a compass of the issue of those catastro- 
phes! The people of France, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Venice, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Prussia, on seizing the supreme power, seemed instantly to 
become bewildered, like persons involved in impenetrable 
darkness, and uncertain which course to pursue ; and occu- 
pied with false shows, ere they were aware, lost the oppor- 
tunity of securing what they had flattered themselves they 
had attained, and were forced back into a more hopeless 
thraldom than that from which they had escaped. Poverty 
instead of wealth, want instead of plenty, helplessness and 
vassalage instead of power, misery instead of happiness, was 
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the issue to millions who had been most inflated with con- 
fident and exaggerated hopes. Astonishment, rage, and 
despair, accordingly seized them as they became sensible of 
their defeat, and they shrank back from the power to hich 
they found themselves again enthralled, to brood over their 
miseries and disgrace in rancored self-reproach an 1S- 
peration. 

The calm that now reigns in the several kingdoms is not the 
consequence of an extinction of the passions that agitated 
and impelled the multitude during the brief period of their 
triumph ; they exist still*in all their strength and exacerba- 
tion; they are only repressed by the resistless force with 
which the rulers now exert their recovered power, and the 
terror which the dungeon and the gibbet inspire. This is cer- 
tainly a surprising issue of such a movement, and such as no 
one, judging from the indications in its first stages, could 
have deemed probable. That the people of France, Italy, 
and Germany, had no adequate preparation for a proper 
exercise of the elective franchise which they assumed or 
forced their rulers to concede to them, and were likely to be 
badly governed by the men of their own choice, was apparent ; 
but that they should in a brief period lose to such an extent their 
whole power, and not even make a trial of their capacity for 
self-government, could not have been anticipated, and seemed 
in the utmost degree improbable. The condition, however, into 
which they have sunk in every kingdom on the continent, is 
such as is foreshadowed in the prophecy ; and their defeat is 
very probably to become still more absolute, and their morti- 
fication still more exacerbated ; and such will be the result 
doubtless for a considerable period of other outbreaks and 
revolutions, should they occur. The shape which these great 
movements have assumed, confirms therefore this application 
of the prophecy ; and should attract to it more strongly the 
attention of God’s people, and prompt them to study with 
greater care the signals he has given in his word, of the still 
more momentous events that are approaching, and watch 
with higher interest the preparations that seem in progress 
for other and greater revolutions. 

The changes that are silently working in the religious 
world are very remarkable also, and present striking proofs 
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that the prediction under the sjxth vial is meeting its fulfil- 
ment in the alienation of the people from the nationalized 
churches. Waters are explained in the prophecy as the 
symb of peoples and nations; and Babylon is undoubtedly 
the reoresentative of the nationalized hierarchies. The peo- 
ple bnations of the ten kingdoms are to their hierarchies, 
theretore, what the river Euphrates was to Babylon. The 
drying up of those waters accordingly must signify the dis- 
continuance by the people of their connexion with the legal- 
ized ecclesiastics or established churches. And that is taking 
place on a great scale, especially in the Catholic commu- 
nities. It is resulting partly from the greater religious liberty 
that was given by the constitutions of 1848; and in a still 
greater degree from the union of the priests generally with 
the monarchical party in their endeavor to divest the people 
of their newly acquired power, and establish the old tyran- 
nies. The priests of France at first affected to concur in the 
subversion of the throne, and establishment of a democratic 
government ; but the moment the reaction commenced, and 
the new rulers began to oppose the popular will, recall the 
rights that had been conceded, and endeavor again to build 
up an independent and arbitrary government, the bishops and 
priests and Jesuits joined with them so openly, and gave 
them so zealous a support, as to reveal the insincerity of their 
democratic professions, and show that they are still swayed 
by the intolerant, ambitious, and tyrannical spirit, that has 
animated them at every other period of their power. The 
consequence is, that the people are led to regard them as the 
implacable enemies of liberty, and the conviction is becoming 
general that the overthrow of their power is indispensable in 
order to the enjoyment of civil and religious freedom. Many, 
accordingly, instead of silently submitting to their preten- 
sions, or regarding them with indifference as before, are dis- 
owning their authority and assuming a hostile attitude towards 
them. And this movement seems likely to continue, and 
antagonism to the church become perhaps a popular senti- 
ment. If the present government proceeds in its attempts to 
restrict the liberty of the press, and abolish the political rights 
guaranteed to the citizens by the new constitution, and is 
prompted to that policy by the priesthood, the people will 
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leaders are now much more ready openly to deny the mira- 
cles.of the Scriptures, reject their inspiration, and disown their 
most indisputable andessentialdoctrines. -They treat inspira- 
tion and revelation as mere natural processes, install reason 
or the heart as a divine teacher in the. place of the Holy Spirit, 
and exhibit inspired men. themselves and the Son of God as 
but mere ideas.. It is a, cardinal doctrine with- them, accor- 
- dingly, that each one’s consciousness is his only source of 
theology ; ; that it is the especial prerogative of the heart to 
_ frame a- system of doctrines to suit: its own taste; and that 
such a.syster.is-the only means by which it can excite itself 
to piety. The Jehovah of the Bible and the universe ‘is thus 
‘absolutely shut out of their theology, and man: made at_once 
the creator and the created, lawgiver and subject, the judge * 
and the. judged. There is none to. whom he is responsible 
but himself; and no standard of right but his: own. passions and. 
fancy. Twenty years more of progress as rapid as has been 
made the: last ‘twenty years; and there seems no réason to 
doubt that that school ‘will, as a body, be. as undisguised- and 
rampant -in ‘their infidelity and atheism, as Strauss and his 
associates are in Germany. 

. Professar Lewis is under no mistake thén i in eubibising this 
system, whatever may be the garb under which its. features 
are for a time partially concealed; as atheistic, and: sure ulti- 
mately to work itself ‘free from its disgiises, and disclaim all 
pretencé:to an: affinity ‘with the Christian religion. : «Between 
the simple and sublime doctrines of the Scripture and the 
idealizing naturalism there is an irreconcilable war;. the | 
church and this philosophy may for a while mingle together, 

buf. they must: soon ‘separate.’ When the soul of any.man 

* has become thoroughly imbued. with the latter, all true 
and hearty and reverent faith in the Scriptures must more 
and more decay, until it goes finally out in the utter wreck 
and ruin of-all true moral ideas,” p. 26. Is it ‘not singular 
that any should fail to see this? Is it not strange that-any - 
who are the friends of truth should regard these principles as 
innocent, presume that their abettors are still orthodox, and 
contemplate their inculcation in the seats of learning, and 
diffusion through the community with indifference? The 
extent to Which they have already spread, the numerous 
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channels through which they are: diffused, the thoughtlessness 
with which they are often commended by persons who are 
pleased with the glitter of specious words with which they 
are set off, and. the silence and‘ uncontern with which their 
propagation is witnessed by many of-those who are set for 
the defence of the faith, are’ among the most portentous indi- 
cations of the time. 

Among the ‘absurdities of these spewulatists ridiculed by 
Professor Lewis is the ascription of personality and activity to 
ideas. Beginning with a denial of the reality of God, man, 
and the universe, and: exhibition. of all that is exterior to the 
mind, as merely ideal, they end by transforming certain 
favorite ideas into personal agents, and investing them with 
a controlling. influence over-mankind ;, and-as they are ideas 
of which those who are ‘represented as under their sway are 
wholly unconscious, they must of necessity, if they have a real 
being, be independent and self-subsisting existences. He 
exemplifies this ‘in :a very effective manner in-reference to 
the battle of Tours, in which Karl | Martel coment the 
Saracens. 


* “The battle jtself was the fact for seuitien,. The strife, the blows, 
the flowing blood, the deaths,“ the eventful changes of | that doidy 
agonizing. struggle, the seeming turns of- chance, the: final rout, the 
merciless slaughter,—these farniah the more-oufward picture, Another 
view rises ‘higher. Transcending the’ mere chronicle, and éven’ the 
more, graphie heroical or epical legend, it brings in, the ‘moral. and 
physical states of the parties, and their moral and physieal relations. 
These form. the’ more inward or real’ évent of which.the outward strife 
is but the exponent. . This moral state again is compounded of various 
elements—the degree of civilization, the predominance - of. certain . 
passions, the power'of.certain forms. of religious belief. All these united 
form that collection of events, or rather that combined ev ent, of which 
it is the duty of’ the chronicler accurately to inform us, and on which it 
is the higher historian’s province to philosophize. 

“So. far all is sober and rational, But the most modern shiicaiphy 
of history is not content with such materials. The merely ‘human 
elements are too e¢ommon, too easily resolved into -those ordinary facts 
of human nature, which, however outwardly varying, are nearly ‘the 
same in-their essential chapactie for all ages. The recognition of. divine 
agencies on the other haid, -especially in the ordinary way, is too 
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unphilosophical. It too easily cuts the Gordian knot, and introduces its 
deus ex machind with too little regard to the great dramatic proprieties 
of ideal causation. 

“ Beyond and above all this, there must be brought in the wondrous 
and transcendent power of ideas. These wild men of Tours, these 
ferocious Franks, these fanatical Saracens, were fighting for ideas and 
under the invisible power of ideas. In other words the ideas themselves 
were fighting through them; just as in times nearer our own it has 
been said of the men of Berlin, of Vienna, and the fauxbourgs of Paris, 
great ideas were fighting through them. Of all this, however, the actors 
were utterly unconscious, at least as individuals, whatever may have 
been transcendentally going on in the sphere of their generic humanity. 
In other words the ideas cannot be resolved into motives and thoughts 
then present to any individual minds, and thus affecting collective 
masses. . . . , An idea then is not motive, it is not simply past 
experience, or’present-fear, or future hope. It is not passion or emotion, 
high or low. It is not intelligence. . No—it is something rising above 
all this. It would seem to-have ascribed to it a sort of semi-animate 
personality. It-:sways the mind, not as a thought, or a collection of 
thoughts, or as any combined influences of past and present impressions, 
but rather as a sort of possession or instinct. The souls of men are 
unconsciously possessed by it, as by a good or evil spirit."—-Pp. 13-16. 


As all.ideas are in fact objects of. a distinct conscious- 
ness, transcendental ideas like these, that lie wholly out of the 
sphere of consciousness, must, if real, have an existence 
altogether independent of the minds on which they exert 
their power, and instead of perceptions, apprehensions, or 
intuitions, therefore, be. positive entities, and have a power of 
acting on existences that are exterior and diverse from them- 
selves. These philosophers accordingly, in attempting to 
solve the phenomena of the universe. as purely ideal, quit 
their own theory and introduce a set of agents that are alto- 
gether unideal as the causes of those phenomena ; and this is 
a fair specimen of the depth and consistency that charac- 
terize their speculations. Professor Lewis, in exposing their 
false principles and mischievous influence, has fulfilled a duty 
for which he deserves the thanks of the friends of revelation. 
It is time that the adherents to the truth made an effort for 
its defence against this atheistic system, Those who would 
avoid the overthrow of their own faith, must preserve them- 
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selves from its contamination ; and-those who would prevent 
others from being betrayed by it to destruction, must divest 
it of its mask, and expose to them its impiousness and absurd- 
ity; and proper exertions. for the purpose by even a small 
body of those who direct in a measure the judgment and taste 
of the public, would soon arrest its career, and consign it to 
the contempt ahd detestation which it deserves. 


as 


THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 


Tue great changes that took place in the condition of the 
nations of Europe neatly three years since, made a profound 
impression at the time on the thoughtful, and excited the 
apprehension that the despotic governments-and the hierar- 
chies of the-ten kingdoms were soon to meet a final over- 
throw. The failure consequently of the people to secure 
their objects, and speedy resubjection to tyrannies more 
violent and hopeless than those under which they were 
crushed before; has occasioned as general surprise and disap- 
pointment. That, however, is precisely the issue in which it 
is foretold, the effusion of the fifth vial on the throne of the 
beast, that undoubtedly had its accomplishment in a measure 
in that event, is to result. The kingdom of the beast “ was 
filled with darkness, and they, the people, gnawed their tongues 
for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven because of 
their pains and their sores, and repented not of their. deeds.” 
What other description so appropriate and graphic could be 
given in so brief a compass of the issue of those catastro- 
phes! The people of France, Rome, Naples, Sicily, Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Venice, Austria, Hungary, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Prussia, on seizing the ‘supreme power, seemed instantly to 
become bewildered, like persons involved in impenetrable 
darkness, and uncertain which course to pursue ; and occu- 
pied with false shows, ere they were aware, lost the oppor- 
tunity of securing what they had flattered themselves they 
had attained, and were forced back into a more hopeless 
thraldom than that from which they had escaped. Poverty 
instead of wealth, want instead of plenty, Relplessness and 
vassalage instead of power, misery instead of happiness, was 
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the issue. to millions who had been most inflated with con- 
fident and exaggerated hopes. Astonishment, rage, and 
despair, accordingly .seized them as they became sensible of 
their defeat, and they’ shrank back from the’power to which 
they .found themselves. again enthralled, to brood over their 
miseries. and disgrace in ‘tancored self-reproach and exas- 
peration. oe 

The calm that now reigns in the several kingdoms is not the 
consequence of an extinction vf the passions that agitated 
and impelled the multitude during the brief period of their 
triumph ; they exist still in all. their strength and exacerba- 
tion; they are only repressed by the: resistless force with 
which the rulers now. exert their recovered power, and the 
terror-which' the dungeon and the gibbet inspire.. This is cer- 
tainly a surprising issue.of: such. a movement, and.such as no 
one, judging from the indications in its. first stages, could 
have. deemed.probable. That*the people of France, Italy, 
and . Germany, had no adequate preparation’ for a proper 
exercise: of the elective franchise - which’ they assumed or 
forced their rulérs té concede to ‘them, and weré likely to be 
badly governed by the men.of their own choice, was apparent ; 
but that-they-should-m a brief period lose to such.an extent their 
wiiole power, and not even make a.-trial of their capacity for 
self-government, could not have been anticipated, and seemed 
in the utmost degreé improbable. The condition, -howeyer, into 
which ‘they have sunk in every kingdom on the: continent, is 
such as is foreshadowed in the prophecy ; and-their defeat is 
very probably to become still'‘more absolute, arid their. morti- 
fication still more exacerbated; and ‘such will be the result 
doubtless for a considerable’ period of other - outbreaks and 
revolutions, should they occur. The shape which thesé great 
movements have assumed, confirms therefore this application: 
of the prophecy ; ‘and should attract to it‘more strongly the 
attention of.God’s: people,‘and prompt .them to ‘study with 
greater-care the signals be has given in his word; of the still 
‘more, momentous ‘events that are approaching, and «watch 
with higher interest the preparations that seem: r in progress 
for other and greater revolutions. 

The changes - that’ are’ silently ‘working in the sideline 
world:are very remarkable also, and. present striking proofs 
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that.the prediction under the sixth vial is meeting its fulfil- 
ment in the alienation of the people from the nationalized 
churches. Waters~are explained in the prophecy .as. the 
symbol of peoples and nations ;. and Babylon, is undoubtedly 
the representative of the nationalized hierarchies. The peo- 
ple and nations of the ten kingdoms are to their hierarchies, 
therefore, what the river Euphrates was to Babylon. The 
drying up of those waters accordingly must signify the dis- 
continuance by the people of their connexion with the.legal- 
. ized ecclesiastics or established churches. . And’ that. is taking 
place: on a great scale, especially in the Catholic.-commu- . 
nities. It is resulting partly from the greater-religious liberty 
that was given by the ‘constitutions. of 1848; and: in a. still 
greater degree from the union of the priests generally with 
the monarchical party-in their endeavcr to divest the people 
of their newly acquired power, and establish the old tyran- 
‘nies. _ The priests of France at first affected to concur in the 
subversion’ of the throne; and establishment ‘of a democratic 
government ;. but the moment the reaction commenced, and 
the: new rulers began to oppose the pepular will, recall the 
rights that had been: conceded, and’ endeavor again to build 
up an independent and arbitrary government, tlie bishops and 
priests and. Jesuits joined with them. so openly; and gave 
them so zealous.a support, as fo reveal the insincerity of their 
democratic’ professions, and show that they: are still. swayed 
by the “intolerant, ambitious, and tyrazinical spirit; that. tias 
animated then. at every other period ‘of their power. The 
: consequence is, that the: people-are.led to regard them as the 
. tmplacable enemies of liberty, and the conviction is becoming 
eneral that the overthrow of their power ‘is indispensable i in: 
order to the er\joyment of civil and religious freedom. ' Many, - 
‘accordingly, instead: of. silently. submitting ‘te: their: preten- 
gions, or regarding them with indifference ‘as before, ’are dis- 
owning their authority and assuming’ a hostile attitude towards 
them. - And this. movement seems. ‘likely to continue, and 
antagonism to. the: church become, perhaps ‘a popular senti- 
merit. If the present government proceeds in its attempts to 
restrict the liberty. of the press, and abolish the political rights 
' guaranteed to the: citizens by the new constitution, ‘and ‘is 
prompted to that policy by ‘the priesthood, the people will 
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naturally become more thoroughly aware of their character, 
and regard them with deeper dislike ; and should a new revo- 
Jution take place, whether in favor of democracy or monarchy, 
it will almost necessarily give a fresh impulse to that feeling. 
Should a despotic government again be established, it will 
make the priests who give it their support, and use it as their 
instrument, the objects of a stronger distrust and hatred. 
And should the people again obtain the supremacy, they 
will probably go far greater lengths than at the last revolu- 
tion, in abridging the prerogatives and influence of the 
national church. 
The alienation of the people from the Papacy has taken 
place, and is advancing on a far greater scale in the Roman 
states. The proposal of the present pontiff soon after his 
accession to the see, to give to his subjects a civil consti- 
tution and_a representative government, rendered him highly 
popular with them, and excited extravagant expectations of 
an amelioration of their condition: But the opposition of the 
clergy generally to those measures, the. pope’s refusal to 
verify his promises, his attempt to return to a despotic policy, 
his flight from his dominions, his denunciation of the free 
government that was established in his ‘absence, and his 
resumption of a merciless and destructive tyranny on his 
restoration to power, rendered him and the whole body of 
subordinate ecclesiastics the objects of deep and universal 
resentment and hatred. There the priests are their political 
as well as their ecclesiastical oppressors ; and it is seen and 
felt with an energy far greater than in France, that there can 
be no civil or religious freedom, no safety for persons or 
property, no public or private happiness, until the Catholic 
hierarchy is divested altogether of its political power, and 
placed like other bodies of men under the dominion of the 
civil law. The question of civil and religious freedom with 
them is the question of the overthrow of the Papacy as a 
political power. The consequence is a desertion of the 
churches in a great degree by the people, especially of Rome, 
and deep and rancorous hatred of the priests, and a desire 
and determination to throw off their dominion at the earliest 
moment possible; and these feelings must naturally gain 
strength, and become more general. Every fresh outrage of 
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their rights will give them a keener sense of the hypocrisy 
and impiousness of their oppressors. Every new stage that 
they are pushed by them down the steep of degradation and 
misery, will inflame them with a fiercer resentment, and 
inspire them with a sterner resolution, when a favorable 
juncture arrives, to wrench from their own limbs the mana- 
cles with which they are loaded, and fasten them on their 
torturers. 

In Piedmont a similar alienation from the ecclesiastics has 
been occasioned by the refusal of ‘the Archbishop of Turin to 
allow a priest to attend one of the civil ministers in his last 
hours, or yield him the rites of burial, because he had been 
instrumental in promoting the passage of a law rendering 
ecclesiastics amenable to the civil tribunals for civil offences. 
That instance of malice and intolerance, which delayed the 
burial and came near preventing it with the rites of the 
church, inflamed the populace with ‘indignation at the eccle- 
siastics, and rendered the interposition of the civil government 
necessary to protect them from being mobbed, and driven 
from the city ; while the Archbishop’s persistence, against the 
remonstrances of the caurt, in prohibiting his clergy from 
officiating at the burial, and his subsequent condemnation by 
the civil court, and final deposition from office, have served to 
generate a deep and undisguised feeling throughout the king- 
dom, that the priests are implacable enemies of their civil 
liberties, ‘and must be divested of, their power, in order to the 
possibility of a just and free government. A similar contest 
between the civil powers and’ the: Archbishop of Cagliari, . 
Sardinia, has issued in like manner, in his deposition, and 
rendered the whole body of the Catholic’ officials the objects 
of popular dislike. And these alien and hostile feelings will 
naturally diffuse themselves, grow in strength, and obtain a 
freer expression. 

A similar process is going forward in the other states of 
Italy, and in Austria, Bavaria, and Prussia. Everywhere the 
Catholic priests are the enemies of liberty, and the favorers of 
despotic power ; and the ‘people who desire a larger measure 
of freedom, a more general diffusion of knowledge, and a check 
on the arbitrary will of their oppressors, are’ naturally led to 
regard them as their worst enemies, and to wish and sigh for 
extrication from their sway. 
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The principal measures, indeed, of the Pope and the Catholic 
clergy generally,.of the last few years, have been peculiarly 
disastrous, and indicate that their overthrow is to be the con- 
sequence in a.measure of their own infatuation. The attempt 
of Pius Ninth to:relieve-the Papacy from the unpopularity 
with its subjects, which its cruel and debasing oppressions had 
drawn oan it, and revive its decayed power by the admission 
into the administration of what seemed to'be a representative 
and popular branch, led almost immediately to a-revolution, in 
which he lost thé supreme control, and found himself com- 
pelled either to. surrender his most essential prerogatives, or 
desert his throne for a‘period, and rely on his allies.to conquer 
his kingdom for hitn, and enablé him to resume. it as its abso- 
lute master. The ‘experiment by which he hoped to regene- 
rate the Papacy, and invest it with a fresh halo of glory, thus 
proved more disastreus than any other: measure it had ‘ever 
adopted, and gave it a greater shock than it had received from 
any of its external’ foes; -for it. revealed its weakness and 
insusceptibility of such a ‘renovation as would either promote | 
or admit the release of its subjects from oppression and debase- 
ment, and admission'to,even an humble: share of the: blessings 
of freedom and prosperity. It drew aside the. veil'which ‘a blind 
faith and’ veneration had ‘permitted to hang over its features, 
and disclosed to the popular gaze its monster form in all’ its 
hideousness, as the. deadly foe of liberty, safety, and happiness, 
accustomed to nourish itself onthe miseries of its subjects as 
its choicest aliment, and ‘incapable of being divested of its 
ferocious nature, and transformed to justice and benignity. 

. It thus disenchanted its victims, instead of: confirming -and 
heightening their delusion. - It showed them that the power 
which they had. revered and worshipped isa merciless tor- 
turer instead of a father, a demon: instead of God-; and that 
discovery flashed on their eyes in a’ dazzling light, and verified 
by the oppréssions, outrages, and bloody resentments of which 
thousands of individuals and families have been the victims 
since the restoration of ‘the Pontiff, will never fade from their 
conviction, but remain a fixed element in their judgment of 
the Papacy. The course pursued. by the Catholic clergy of 
France,: Piedmont, Sardinia, and Ireland, -has served, in’.like ° 
manner, by demonstrating their unaltered intolerance, hostility 
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to the diffusion of knowledge, and unfriendliness to free 
governments, to weaken their influence on the. people, and 
force them to alienation and antagonism. . In Germany, the 
prevalence of rationalism has réduced the influence of the 
clergy, Reformed as well as Catholic, to so low a point, that 
were the order struck from existence,.it would scarcely exeite 
a regret, there is reason to believe, in a large part of the popu- 
lation. . In Great Britain, too, dissatisfaction with the estab- 
lished church is extending and advancing in strength. 
Strenuous efforts are made by. the dissenters to render it the 
object of popular dislike; by pointing omt.its defects and 
exposing its-mischievous influences, while a large body of those 
who have heretofore been its: most ardent supporters, have 
lately become, in. a measure, alienated -and hostile, in .conse- 
quence of the defeat,. by the government, of ‘the Bishop of 
Exeter, in his contest in respect to baptism. A variety. of 
causes are thus at work throughout southern and western 
Europe, in lessening the popularity and power of the national- 
ized clergy ; making them the objects of suspicion and hos- 
tility,.and inducing ‘these who have heretofore acquiesced in 
their sway,. and yielded them support, to withdraw from their 
communion. ‘And it is a new, a peculiar,.and a most important 
feature of the period, and indicates very significantly that the 
great movement foreshown: by the drying of the Euphrates 
has begun, that is to issue in the overthrow of the legalized 
hierarchies, as the diversion of the waters of the river from.its 
channel; by the Persians, led to the fall ‘of ancient Babylon. 
This revolution, which is thus silently and steadily-advanc- _ 
ing, should attract the earnest attention ofthe people af God 
who watch the relations.of his providence to the predictions 
of his word. It indicates very clearly the point to-which. the 
great series of evénts foreshown.. in. the Apocalypse. has 
advanced in .its fulfilment, ‘and that a preparation ‘is taking 
place for the sealing of the’servants of God—which is pro- 
bably to be. an equally singular and -important event; closely 
connected with. this, and, in-a measure, perhaps its. conse- 
quence. : For the characteristics by which the:sealed are to be. 
distinguished are, we are told, that they have not been defiled 
with women—which is the symbolof homage or. voluntary sub- 
mission to the usurping hierarchies denoted by great Babylon, 
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that in their mouths there is no guile—no professions of 
allegiance to Christ that are not sincere; and that they are 
without fault before God, or are not chargeable with having 
substituted creatures in his place, as objects of submission 
and homage, but have ascribed to him alone the rights, and 
rendered to him the worship that are exclusively his. The 
agency on them denoted by the sealing, is accordingly to 
cause them to manifest these characteristics. Their public 
conduct is to make it as apparent and indubitable that they 
are the servants of God, in contradistinction from the servants 
of usurping ecclesiastics, as though the name of God were 
stamped on their brows by’an angel from heaven. And the 
way seems preparing for the rise of a body of persons in the 
several nations of Europe, who shall make’ such a full renun- 
ciation of the unjustifiable claims of the legalized hierarchies 
to authority over the faith and worship of their people, and give 
to Christ alone the honor of lawgiver and king of the church. 
And such views as the sealed are to manifest of God’s 
prerogatives, and the guilt of yielding to the claims of crea- 
tures who usurp his place, have hitherto been almost 
unknown. The Protestants, at the Reformation, approved and 
sustained the assumption of dominion over the doctrines and 
worship of the church by kings and ecclesiastics, as fully asthe 
Catholics themselves. Every Protestant state nationalized its 
‘church, and legislated against dissenters; and that usurpa- 
tion of God’s prerogatives is continued with slight modifica- 
tions to the present day. The ground on which it is 
resisted generally by dissenters, is rather that the power is 
exercised in a particular mode, than that it is altogether 
usurped and an infringement on the divine rights. A 
public and earnest denunciation of it in this relation, asser- 
tio and vindication of God’s exclusive right to legislate over 
them in respect to his worship, and the method and conditions 
of salvation, will therefore distinguish the sealed in a new 
and peculiar manner as his servants, in contrast with the 
vassals of the hierarchies. And that it'is to be a work of 
great significance, is indicated by the dignity and splendor. of 
the symbols by which it is represented, and by the extraor- 
‘dinary distinctions to which the ‘sealed are-to be exalted in 
consequence of their fidelity. They are to be the first that 
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are to be redeemed by Christ from the.earth at his coming, 
and presented to the Father. ‘They are to stand with him on 
Mount Zion and sing a new song in the presence of the 
saints, denoted by the living creatures and elders, and are 
thereafter to be his attendants wherever he goes. The office 
they are to fill is undoubtedly, therefore, to be. highly peculiar, 
and the work they are to accomplish, eminently acceptable 
and glorious to God. Who can contemplate it without a 
profound impression that it is to be a work of immeasurable 
significance and dignity ; of the utmost importance to God’s 
vindication, and a true manifestation of the principles and 
character of his usurping foes; and that it is to exert a pow- 
erful influence on both the true and false worshippers who 
are to witness it? Peculiar as their office is to be, there are 
powerful agencies now exerting that it would seem may natu- 
rally cause the rise of such a body of men, and prompt them 
to such a work. ° 

The distribution of the Scriptures and religious books, and 
the labors-of evangelical ministers and missionaries in France, 
and Switzerland especially, and'in a measure in Italy and 
Germany, have been the means, by the divine blessing, of 
bringing a large number to the knowledge of the truth; and: 
a body of worshippers is forming who.can utter, when called 
to the work, such a testimony for God ; and it is noticeable 
that the peculiar obstructions with which they meet, and per- 
secutions to which they are subjected, directly spring from 
this interference of usurping creatures with Gad’s preroga- 
tives, and force it immediately on their notice. It has 
accordingly already been largely discussed by the Protestants of 
France and Switzerland, and in a measure in Great Britain ; 
and is continually obtruded on the thoughts of the evangelical 
by the bigotry, intolerance, and tyranny, of the legalized 
ecclesiastics and civil rulers; and as it is more fully investi- 
gated, the error and enormity of the assumptions on which 
the anti-christian party proceed, will be unfolded more and 
more fully, until at length the truth is revealed in all its 
greatness and sanctity, that God alone has the-right of reli- 
gious. lawgiver, and, consequently, that men who attempt to 
dictate the faith and- worship of their fellow-men are guilty 
of usurping his place. 
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The posture of political and religious affairs in Europe, is 
thus of peculiar interest. There was never a period when 
-the indications were more significant:: There was never a 
juncture when: it was more ‘incumbent on the disciples of 
Christ to notice with care the movenients of his providence, 
and study with earnestness the teachings of his word. 





Art. VII.—Crirics anp CorresponpENTs. 


af 
Tas Pecuuiarity or ‘Curist’s Reten anp Man’s Conpition 
purine THE MILLENNIUM AND THE AGES THAT ARE TO: FOL- 
Low. ;. 


A corresponpent who has given much attention to the 
propheciés, and regards them as indicating that the work of 
redemption is to cease at the close of the period denoted by 
the thousand years, asks us to state the. reasons of our belief 
that instead, the race is te inhabit the earth and multiply, and 
Christ’s mediatorial work continue without end.. 

In the first place, .thén, there is no direet or indirect inti- 
mation in the Scriptures that. its multiplication is ever: to 
cease. It is assumed by those who suppose it is to terminate 
at Christ’s coming, or at the close ofthe millennium, without 
adequate authority. A positien, however, that-affects on so 
‘vast a scale the salvation which Christ is to accomplish, ought 
not te be adopted without the most ample reasons. Yet we 
are not awaré of a single valid consideration that can bé 

‘alleged by them in support of that view. 

On the other hand, there is no dearth .of indications that 
mankind are to eccupy the earth in an ‘endless series of gene- 
rations, and the work of redemption’ continue for ever.. Had 
the first pair -not fallen, the race-would doubtless -have con- 
tinued’ in an interminable succession. It is inferable. from 
theit nature. ‘No: reason can be conceived why God should 
debar any generation which he would -then. have. called 
into existence, from the parental office, for which their consti- 
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tutions would be fitted. It would be to give them that part 
of their nature in vain. No adequate reason can be imagined 
why he should then arrest them in their- multiplication, and 
put a limit to their numbers. No want of power to uphold, 
supply, and govern them through a perpetual round of ages, 
could render such a measure necessary. Nothing can be 
seen or conceived indicating that the possibility of subserving 
the ends for which they were created, would have diminished 
by the progress of their numbers, and be any less at the thou- 
sandth, the ten thousandth, or the millionth generation, than at 
the tenth or handredth.. Why would it not have been as bene- 
volent, as wise; and as glorious to God, to continue to create 
them, in any one age of the universe, as in any other? Had 
it been his purpose to strike his works-from existence, at some 
future epoch, or to pause in the display of his perfections, and 
the administration of his kingdom, it would then be seen that 
the race of man, though holy, was to reach a limit. But as 
he was then, as he is now,-to uphold his works and continue to 
display. himself, and carry on his empire in an eternal pro- 
gress, it would be in harmony with his attributes and designs 
that he should give perpetuity to this order of his subjects, 
and cause them, in accordance with-the constitution with 
which hé has endowed them, to multiply in an interminable* 
series.. If such, then, was the scheme which he would have 
pursued towards them, had they not fallen, why is it not the 
scheme, also, he is now to pursue ? 2 

--What reason is there to suppose that he bes made a total 
change i in his purpose ? -The object of Christ’s interposition 
is to counteract and defeat the plot of Satan, and rescue the 
race from the.consequences of the.apostasy. And we are 
assured that he is to achieve that end; and: that the curse . 
brought by Adam on his posterity is at length to be repealed. 
There is to’ be'a-time: when men shall no. more die, nor be 
mortal, nor suffer sickness, pain, sorrow, or any.other of the 
evils that’result from the fall. They will be ‘replaced, there- 
fore, in that respect, in such a condition as they would have 
occupied had they not sinned; and the same scheme of 
government resumed, doubtless, as to their continuance and 
multiplication, that was instituted at first,-and would have 
been pursued had they. persevered.in allegiance. 
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In the third place, there are positive evidences of the 
perpetuity of the race here. The dominion with which 
Christ is to be invested at his second coming, is to. be an ever- 
lasting dominion, “and a dominion that shall not pass away,” 
by being changed to a different form, or becoming merely 
nominal; and the kingdom over which he is to exercise it is 
one that “shall not be destroyed.” But that dominion is to 
be over “peoples, nations, and languages,” and that kingdom 
a kingdom of men, existing in communities and in the natural 
body. His subjects are to be men speaking different lan- 
guages, and embracing all the races and nations that inhabit 
the earth. As his dominion then is not to pass away, nor his 
kingdom cease to be what it is at its institution, his sub- 
jects also are for ever to continue and be of the same order 
as at first. It is implied also in the proclamation at the 
sound of the seventh trumpet: “The sovereignty of the 
world has become our Lord’s and his Messiah’s,” and Bac- 
Asics, he shall rule_as king for ever. The sovereignty he is 
to exercise as king for ever is the sovereignty rov.xocwou, of the 
globe, of this world, and of course a sovereignty over men in 
their corporeal nature, for which the world is fitted and 
designed. It is expressly taught also in the announcement of 

*Christ’s birth and the description of his government by Isaiah, 
that he is to exercise his everlasting rule on the throne of 
David, as the king of Israel, therefore, and thence over them 
and the Gentiles in the natural body. “For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the. mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace. Of the increase of the government:and of the peace 
there shall be no end upon the throne of David and in his 

__kingdom to establish it, and to confirm it in justice and in 
righteousness from henceforth and for ever,” ix. 6, 7. His 
ruling as king on the throne of David and in his kingdom for 
ever, implies that the Israelites are for ever to continue .as a 
nation and in the natural body. Otherwise the kingdom in 
which he reigns cannot be David’s kingdom, which was that 
of Israelites, not of any other order of beings ; and of Israelites 
in the body, not of disembodied Israelites, or Israelites raised 
from the grave in a glorified form. The eternal increase of 
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his government indicates that there is to be an eternal aug- 
mentation of the number over whom he-is to reign. There 
is no other relation in which it can be supposed to increase. 
It cannot advance for ever in wisdom, benignity, or power 
over its subjects, as it will be perfect in all those respects at 
its institution. But it will go on for ever in its greatness and 
grandeur, if the myriads for ever multiply who are its -happy 
subjects. 

The perpetuity of. the kingdom of the glorified saints 
indicates also that men are for ever to exist in the natural 
body, and thence are for ever to multiply. The kingdom 
which the saints of the Most High are to take at the destruc- 
tion of the fourth empire, they are to possess for ever and 
ever ; and it is. to be the kingdom and dominion and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven ; and is to con- 
tinue for ever under the sceptre of the Redeemer, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and whom all dominions 
are to serve and obey. As they are thus to reign for ever, 
and men are for ever to continue in the body as their subjects, 
and as numerous dominions are everlastingly to serve and 
obey the Messiah during their reign, there are for ever to be 
separate nations and kingdoms. Men then are for ever to exist 
as communities and nations, and thence in the natural body, 
and therefore are for ever to multiply. To suppose that they 
are not to multiply is to contradict their nature, and exhibit 
their existence as an infinite absurdity ; forit is to suppose that 
the marriage institution is to.be discontinued, and the world 
occupied by countless millions of immortal celibates, debarred 
from the principal offices, duties, and joys, for which their 
constitution fits them. No.man in his senses can persuade 
himself that such a society of isolated beings is. the beau 
ideal of a- renovated world; that that is. the great climax in 
which the redemption of the race from the curse is to termi- 
nate. The most important function of our nature is that of 
bringing similar beings inte existence, and the parental and 
filial relations are the chief sphere of the duties, virtues, and 
enjoyments of life. To suppose that they are to be debarred 
from those virtues and joys, is to assume that they are to be 
denied the possibility of the highest-and most delightful forms 
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of virtuous affection, and reduced to the necessity of a com- 
paratively useless and joyless existence. 

But how then, our correspondent asks, is the condition of the 
race after the millennium to differ from its condition during that 
period ? If Christ’s kingdom in such a form is to continue here 
for ever, what is meant by his delivering it up to the Father ? 

The great peculiarity that is to distinguish the condition of 
the race, after the close of the thousand years, is, we suppose, an 
entire exemption from the curse of mortality, sorrow, suffering, 
and the loss of spiritual blessings that were consequent on 
the fall, and restoration to a state essentially like that inwhich 
the posterity of Adam and Eve would have come into exist- 
ence, had they persevered in allegiance, and secured the ever- 
lasting virtue and bliss of their offspring. That sucha redemp- 
tion is to be accomplished we have ample assurance. At the 
resurrection and judgment of the dead at the termination of 
the thousand years, death is to be abolished, and the curse in 
all its forms discontinued. Men then are not only not to suffer 
and die, they are not to be liable tosuffering and death. The sen- 
tence to mortality is to be repealed, and its cause removed, and 
succeeded by a sentence to life, and its natural causes. And 
that is not universally to be their lot till after the millennium. 
The race in the natural body are during that period to consist 
of two classes: 1. The saints who are to be changed from 
mortal to immortal, and fully released from the curse of sin. 
That is the gift which they who are living at Christ’s coming 
are to receive. They are not, as is generally supposed, to be 
transfigured to a glory like that of the risen saints that are to 
be addaccscdus, changed—so that their ro évyrov, mortal—evdutac- 
do adavaciav, shall put on immortality, or deathlessness. They 
are still, however, to continue in the natural, in contradistinc- 
tion from the spiritual body, as is apparent from the description 
given of their life. It is said of those who go victorious out 
of the great tribulation at Christ’s coming, and enter into his 
kingdom, “they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat ; for 
the Lamb shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ;” which indicates that they are still to be in the 
natural body, as otherwise the promise would be inappropriate. 
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It would be inapt and mislead, to foreshow that beings would 
not suffer certain forms of evil, of which they had by a 
change of nature become wholly unsusceptible ; and would, 
on the other hand, be distinguished by certain enjoyments of 
which they had become by that change wholly incapable. 
The same delineation is given of their life after the descent 
of the New Jerusalem. ‘ And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there. shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying; neither shall there be any more pain ; 
for the former things are passed away.” They are to be 
ot avdpwror, men, with whom God is thus to dwell, and o Aco, 
people, and therefore mankind in the natural, not in the spi- 
ritual body; and the peculiarity of their life is to be, that 
they are not to die, nor weep, nor grieve, nor suffer corporeal 
pain of any kind; or any of the evils that are elements of 
the curse of transgression, such as desertion by God ; but 
God is to dwell with them, and be their God, and enrich them 
with the safety and bliss of his accepted and assured children. 
Exempted from the penalty of sin in every form, and made 
immortal, their condition and life will undoubtedly be essen- 
tially the same as Adam’s, Eve’s, and their offspring’s would 
have been, had they not transgressed. 

2. Others, however, and probably the great body of the race, 
especially at the beginning of the thousand years, are to be 
mortal, as is indicated by the announcement that the leaves 
of the tree of life in the New Jerusalem, are for the healing 
of the nations, which implies that they are to be susceptible 
of disease and death; and by the fact, that after the nations 
in the remote parts of the earth have revolted under the 
renewed influence of Satan, they are in vast numbers to be 
destroyed. Those who come into life, therefore, during the 
thousand years, will doubtless enter it as mortal, or under a 
liability to death; and those who are exempt from it will owe 
their exemption, first to their sanctification, and subsequently 
to a change to immortality, like that which the saints living 
at Christ’s advent are to experience. While the nations as 
a body are to be sanctified, and all who are sanctified-are to 
be freed from the curse in all its forms and made immortal, 
there are indications that there are to be individuals, at least 
at the commencement of the millennium, and probably for a 
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considerable period, and possibly throughout its duration, who 
will continue in alienation and perish. We are told that 
they are blessed who do his commandments, inasmuch as they 
have the right to the tree of life, and to the gates entering 
the city—the New Jerusalem ; while without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. This implies that 
there will be persons of extreme depravity who will not come 
under the jurisdiction of the risen saints, of whom the city is 
the symbol. It may be that it is to be only at the commence- 
ment of their reign, and that these transgressors are among 
the wicked whom they'are to judge and break in pieces with 
an iron sceptre, Rev. ii. 27. It is foretold, also, in Isaiah, 
that at. the epoch when Jerusalem is to be created a rejoicing, 
the child shall die a hundred years old, and the sinner being 
a hundred years old shall be accursed, lxv. 20: and that may 
also be in the first age of the millennium. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the judgment of the nations, destruction of the 
incorrigibly wicked, and conversion of those who survive, 
are to take place simultaneously or immediately after the 
advent of Christ and the investiture of the risen saints with 
their kingship. That they are to rule the nations with-an 
iron sceptre, and dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel, 
shows that they are at least to enter on their reign before the 
full judgment and conversion of the nations ; and these great 
events may not improbably occupy a considerable period. 
The change also from mortal to immortal of those. who are 
sanctified of successive generations, may take place at such 
a distance from their conversion, that they will have given 
full proof of their allegiance, and gained a right, or meetness, 
to partake of the tree of life—to eat of whose fruit is to be a 
pledge of immortality. 

Christ’s delivery, then, of the kingdom to the a that 
God may be all in all, is not to be a surrender to him of his 
peculiar sovereignty of the earth, and discontinuance of his 
reign over it ; as his kingdom and reign here are to be eternal. 
It is only to be a redelivery to him of the sceptre of the 
universe, which Christ holds during his reign in heaven ante- 
cedently to his second coming, and is to hold throughout his 
millennial rule on earth; and his exercise, thereafter, of his 
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dominion over men in subordination to the Father. It is to 
involve, therefore, no discontinuance of his mediatorial work, 
and no termination or interruption of the work of redemption 
in the form it is to assume on the final abolition of the curse, 
and elevation of the race then in the natural body, to the 
condition in which the offspring of the first pair would have 
existed had they not fallen. Thus vast is the scheme of 
Christ’s government! Thus perfect and glorious the redemp- 
tion of the race he is to achieve! Thus absolute the defeat 
of Satan’s aims and hopes in his betrayal of men into rebel- 
lion! Thus sublime the prospects he unfolds to the faith of 
his people ! 


Il. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 


Ir is peculiarly unfortunate for an Editor who wishes his 
critical judgments to be received as upright, learned, and 
liberal, to commit the faults of manner which he unjustly 
ascribes to others ; and betray the rashness he imputes to them 
of pronouncing dogmatically on subjects with which he has 
but an imperfect acquaintance. The Editor of the Church 
Review and Ecclesiastical Register has fallen, we apprehend, 
into this error, in a notice in his October number of the Theo- 
logical and Literary Journal. After stating that “the Editor 
appears to maintain in common with others who style them- 
selves ‘ Millenarians, that the visible advent of Christ is to 
precede the restoration and conversion of the Jews, the resur- 
rection of the saints, the conversion of the Gentiles, the estab- 
lishment of his kingdom, and the period of the millennium,” 
he adds :-— 


~ 


“ The editor. exhibits all the oracular authority, dogged obstinacy, and 
bitter vituperation of modern theorists on the subject. The tone in 
which these men write, obliges us to say, that we have not a particle of 
confidence in their theory, and that the past history of: all such attempts 
to fathom the mysterious depths of prophecy, might with propriety 
suggest less confidence, and more modesty.” 


A beautiful exemplification, truly, of the humility, modera- 
tion, and courtesy, which should in his judgment characterize 
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discussions on such a theme! What genial mildness and 
suavity ! He charges that “ modern theorists, on this subject,” 
are, as a body, characterized by the exhibition of “ oracular 
authority,” “dogged obstinacy,” and “bitter vituperation,” 
and write in a “tone” that obliges him to disclaim all belief in 
their theory, and rebuke them for want of caution and 
modesty. We, it seems, are not peculiarly guilty of those 
faults. We only exhibit them in the measure that is common 
to all modern theorists on the subject. What an intimate 
acquaintance it bespeaks with those who have, in the present 
age, formed opinions and written on the theme! What a 
candid appreciation of their spirit! And how delicate and 
respectful towards those of them who are of his own denomi- 
nation! Can this gentleman be aware who they are against 
whom he directs this volley of extraordinary epithets? Is he 
so little acquainted with his own church in this country, as 
not to know that not only a large number of the presbyters, 
but several of the bishops, are Millenarians, and accustomed to 
theorize, write, and preach on the subject? Is he so little 
familiar with the habits of others, as to imagine that none but 
Millenarians express or entertain opinions respecting it ? Has 
he had the singular misfortune not to hear that a large body 
also of the clergy of different ranks of the Episcopal church 
of Great Britain, look for the advent of Christ anterior to the 
millennium ; and that a far greater number who do not, never- 
theless theorize on the subject, and fall, therefore, within the 
sweep of his denunciation; and that they are, as a body, at 
least, as distinguished for talent, learning, candor, and courtesy, 
as any Other class of equal numbers? Is he unaware who the 
writers are whom he thus stigmatizes? Has he never heard 
of Mr. Faber, Mr. Cuninghame, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Bickersteth, 
Mr. Maitland, Mr. Todd, Mr. Begg, Mr. Cox, Dean Wood- 
house, Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Croly, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Davidson, and the scores of others who 
have written and published on the theme? Has he yet to 
learn, that among these modern theorists there are anti- 
millenarians as well as pre-millennialists, and that it is at 
least as unjust to charge the latter as the former, with assum- 
ing an authoritative air, maintaining their opinions with obsti- 
nacy, and indulging in vituperation? How admirably quali- 
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fied for the office of censor he has assumed! How genuine 
and profound must be the dislike he expresses of writers who 
affect the oracle, and indulge in wanton abuse of those who 
presume to dissent from their opinions! Is not the writer 
also on his own pages, to whom he refers, one of the “modern 
theorists” on the subject, as much as those on whom he 
animadverts, and comprehended as truly as they in his denun- 
ciation? Is he not himself, likewise, among those “theorists ;” 
and the subject, therefore, of his derogatory and scurrilous 
imputations, in common with all others who entertain opinions 
in respect to Christ’s advent? A more unlucky attempt at 
oracular criticism has seldom, we apprehend, been made; 
or a more unfortunate specimen exhibited of ill-judged 
assumption, obstinacy in prejudice, or insolent and splenetic 
vituperation. We take the liberty to suggest to this Editor, 
that “less confidence and more modesty” would become him 
in pronouncing opinions on authors with whom he happens 
to be so sadly unacquainted ; and to hint that if he wishes to 
be heeded in his denunciations of others, he must take care 
that the doggedness and vituperation which he injuriously 
imputes to them, are not so palpably his own characteristics. 

How is it that he has been betrayed into this unfortinate 
exhibition of himself? Does he disapprove of the study of 
the prophetic Scriptures? Does he deem it presumptuous to 
attempt to ascertain the import of the revelation God has made 
for our instruction, and commanded us to receive and observe ? 
Or is he so sure that he is infallibly right, as to feel justified in 
treating those who presume to disbelieve and confute his 
favorite theory, as guilty of “ dogged obstinacy” and “ bitter 
vituperation?” Let us remind him that others have the 
liberty of interpretation as well as himself; that Millenarians 
have as ample a right as their antagonists to state their views 
of the purposes God has disclosed in his word, and to urge the 
proofs by which they are demonstrated with earnestness ; and 
that the privilege and duty also—if misjudged and traduced— 
are as indubitably theirs, to vindicate themselves, and refute 
and rebuke those who misrepresent and abuse them. 

But we have already bestowed too much attention on this 
ebullition of folly. We are induced to notice the Review, 
chiefly because of the article to which the Editor refers as 
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furnishing proofs of the justice of his denunciation. After 
stating that “the tone in which these men write obliges us 
to say that we have nota particle of confidence in their 
theory, and that the past history of all such attempts to fathom 
the mysterious depths of prophecy, might, with propriety, sug- 
gest less confidence and more modesty,” he adds, “ We refer 
the reader to the article in the April number of the Church 
Review, on the ‘ Theories of the Second Advent,’ by one of 
the most profound scholars in this country.” The reader 
would naturally infer from this, that there are proofs in that 
article, that those who have written on the Second Advent 
are characterized, as the Editor asserts, by the exhibition of 
“arrogance, obstinacy, and vituperation.” That, however, is 
not the fact. It is not the writer’s aim to establish such a 
charge. In place of that, his object is to show that “ the sub- 
jects which the title” of Professor Crosby’s book embraces— 
“The second coming of Christ, the end of the world, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment’—“ have 
excited attention in almost every period of the church,” and 
that, “in almost every period wnauthorized and extravagant 
views have prevailed, to a considerable extent.” He accord- 
ingly aims to give a sketch of the views that have been held 
on the subject, and the excitements they have occasioned from 
the apostolie age to the present time, and notices among 
modern writers some who are not Millenarians, as well as 
some who are; and the conclusion to which he wishes to 
lead his readers seems to be, simply, that they all have run 
into errors and extravaganees, and are thence unworthy to be 
taken as guides; not that they affect the oracle, or are 
doggedly obstinate and vituperative. His being one of the 
most profeund scholars in this country does not contribute 
anything, therefore, to verify the Editor’s accusation. He does 
not display his learning for that purpose, nor does he sanction, 
by his example, the Editor’s offensive language. 

But, though his article is thus unlike what the Editor’s 
reference implies, we are glad that “one of the most profound 
scholars in this country” is disposed to treat the subject, and 
endeavor to correct the “ unauthorized and extravagant views” 
that to a considerable extent prevail ; and as he has stated 
opinions, and given reasons for judgments on one or two topics, 
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in which we are not able to acquiesce, we are desirous of his 
assistance in removing our difficulties; and we venture to 
assure the Editor that we are not the victims of such a dogged 
obstinacy, but that we shall with the utmost readiness and 
thankfulness adopt a solution of them that is worthy of “one 
of the most profound scholars in this country,” though it should 
place us under a necessity of modifying our opinions. The 
first subject, in respect to which we solicit information, is the 
principle or law of figurative language by which he spiritual- 
izes the predictions of the restoration of the Israelites, the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, the re-celebration of 
the feast of tabernacles, and other events of which it is foretold 
that people are to be the subjects, and makes them refer 
exclusively to the Christian church. He says :— 


“Men of considerable talent, of much piety and worth, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, seem to have become infatuated on the subject 
of our Lord’s second and visible coming, and of his subsequent reign.in 
the visible Jerusalem. It would seem that something very like a re-es- 
tablishment of the old Jewish system is contemplated by some, although 
expressly disclaimed by others, with this exception, that all nations are 
to unite with the ancient holy people in divine worship at the old 
national altar. The locality of Solomon’s temple is to be gloriously 
distinguished, and perhaps physically elevated ; a splendid temple is to 
be built there, the material of which is to be brought from Mount 
Lebanon, as formerly by arrangements between Solomon and Hiram ; 
the fea:t of tabernacles is to be celebrated there every year, and those 
who refuse to attend are threatened with condign punishment. The 
most terrific extirpation of those who are supposed to be hostile to the 
Messiah, is to be perpetrated by the saints of the Most High who are 
to possess the kingdom ; and in this extermination of the ungodly they 
are to follow the example of the divinely directed and aided conqueror of 
the Canaanites. -Thus is the second advent to be established, and thus 
is the divine Redeemer to reign gloriously in Mount Zion.” 


“And to satisfy his readers that these positions are not 
gratuitous assertions, thrown out at random,” he quotes a 
passage from the late Mr. Irving, on Isaiah ii. 1, and after 
animadverting on it, adds :— 


“Tt is not surprising that a writer who is so confident should dog- 
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matically decide that ‘the man whose understanding of God’s word is 
so vitiated, as that he cannot see in these superabundant promises the 
fact of a national restoration to Israel at all, is not in a case to under- 
stand any part of Scripture, and will interpret it according to his own 
prejudices and fancies, or.those of the generation he lives in, and the 
men he esteems.’ * It is quite unnecessary to quote any more from a 
book teeming with extravagant interpretations, and wholly destitute of 
that calm deliberate judgment. which alone can give weight to any 
decisions on subjects of such solemnity and importance.” 


He next offers a passage from another modern author : 


“From this writer Jet us turn to another—a man of high character as 
a philologist, a traveller, a theologian, and a pious Christian. The able 
and learned Dr. Henderson, in his late work on Isaiah, has laid down 
some very extravagant positions on the subject under review. Strange 
to tell, he sometimes loses sight of the sublime and beautifully poetic 
imagery of his author, and dwells on the meagre, prosaic, LITERAL mean- 
tng of the burning words and seraphic figures of that lofty genius and 
divinely inspired prophet. After the splendid and glorious imagery by 
which the man of God represents the future spiritual condition of the 
holy people, the true Israel of converted Jews and Gentiles, under the 
great king Messiah—when light shall have poured into them—when 
everything hostile shall have united in closest affection, or been com- 
pletely subjugated ; when whatever is valuable shall have become their 
own; when all nature shall have contributed its beauteous and bounti- 
Sul productions to adorn God’s holy house, his spiritual temple ; when 
complete peace shall be enjoyed, expressed by the figure of open gates, 
to lead in the eternally conquered enemy, and to show that no hostile 
entrance is at all apprehended ; Oh! how chilling is the bathos which 
brings down this most. celestial delineation to the matter of fact business 
of cutting wood on Mount Lebanon, and transporting it to Jerusalem to 
build a new temple with—of keeping the gates open, that people in 
general, and travellers, may not be hindered from going in and out, even 
at night! We could not make such a demand on the credulity of our 
readers, as to expect them to take such a speculation on any authority 
short of the learned writer's own statements.” 


After introducing a passage from Dr. Henderson’s volume 
on Isaiah, he adds, in further expression of the views he 
entertains of the predictions of the prophets, on that subject : 


“Tn Zech. xiv. 16 it is said that ‘the nations which came against 
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Jerusalem, shall even go up from year to year to worship the King the 
Lord of Hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles.’ We have always 
supposed that this is FicuRATIVE, denoting a general worship of the 
true God in his true church, the figure being taken from a Hebrew 
joyous festival, as is the case in 1.Corinth. v. 8 
“ Now, if the language must be understood literally of annual jour- 
neys to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of tabernacles, why should not 
Isaiah be understood literally when he speaks of doing this every new 
We opine, therefore, that Isaiah must 
have used this language figuratively. And if so, we want something 
beyond the ipse dixit of the celebrated English divine to satisfy us that 
the same may not be true of Zechariah’s style. And if this is figura- 
tive, why may we not suppose that many other similar representations 
are figurative? Consistency would seem to require it; it would be 
entirely in harmony with the analogy of Scripture, and thus multitudes 
of difficulties would be avoided.” 


The mode in which the reviewer evades the construction 
of these prophecies as foreshowing the restoration of the 
Israelites, rebuilding of Jerusalem, re-erection of the temple, 
and celebration again of the feast of tabernacles, thus is, the 
assumption that they are figurative, and that by their figures 
they are spiritualized and made referable altogether to the 
Christian church. The question accordingly, whether he is 
right or not in his construction, depends on the question 
whether they are in fact figurative ; and whether, if they are 
so, the figures in which the predictions are couched are of 
such a nature that they have the meaning which he ascribes 
to them. If they not only are not figurative but literal, but 
if, in truth, there are no figures by which they could be 
invested with the sense he ascribes to them, then it is he that 
is in error, rather than Messieurs Irving and Henderson, and 
it is his interpretation, in place of theirs, that should excite 
our astonishment. 

What, then, are the figures: by which these prophecies are 
charged with the meaning he assigns to them? If justified 
in his assumption, he-of course can point them out, and give 
the law by which they are to be interpreted. If he not only 
cannot identify them, and state the principle on which he 
explains them, but cannot even show that there are figures of 
such a nature as is requisite to give the passages the import 
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he attributes to them, he cannot justify his construction. 
The reason he gives for spiritualizing them will then be no 
reason whatever. His denominating them figurative will 
only signify that they are unintelligible, or that the principle 
on which he assigns their meaning is unknown; and his 
avowal that he interprets them as figurative, therefore, be 
equivalent to a confession that his interpretation is founded 
on ignorance ; which, to our apprehension, is scarcely worthy 
of one of the most profound scholars in this country ! 

We ask the reviewer, therefore, to state and define the 
figures by which these predictions of the return of the 
Israelites, the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the re-erection of the 
temple, and the celebration again of the feast of tabernacles, 
are divested of their reference to the Israelites, Jerusalem, 
the temple, and that feast, and made to respect the Christian 
church. It certainly cannot be the metaphor; as in that 
figure, the agent or object to which it is applied, is always 
the subject of that which it expresses. As for example, when 
it is said, the fields smile, the metaphor is in the verb; the 
fields are used literally, and are the subject of that which the 
verb denotes, as much as they would be if the expression were, 
the fields seem to smile, or look cheerful and gay. If the 
metaphor, however, were such as the reviewer’s assumption 
requires, the figure would lie in the noun, instead of the verb, 
or at least would embrace the subject of the affirmation as 
well as the affirmation itself, and in place of the fields, some 
wholly different object would be the real subject of the pro- 
cess or condition denoted by smiling. Thus in the prediction 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem: “And it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills, and all.nations shall fiow unto it; 
and many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob, and he will teach of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths ; for out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem ;”—the reviewer holds not only that 
that which is affirmed of the mountain of the Lord’s house, 
Jerusalem, Zion, and Judah, is figurative ; but that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house, Jerusalem, and Judah, are them- 
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selves, likewise, used by the figure, and denote places, struc- 
tures or bodies, and persons that are wholly different. The 
figure, therefore, which he ascribes to the passage cannot 
possibly be the metaphor. 

This is further evident, also, from the consideration that 
not only must a term be employed in the affirmative part of a 
sentence in order to its being used metaphorically, but it 
must also be applied to something of which that which it lite- 
rally denotes is not true. Thus, the verb smile, to be used 
metaphorically, must be applied to some agent or object that 
cannot actually smile, as to a field, a landscape, or the hea- 
vens. In order, therefore, that Jerusalem may be used by a 
metaphor to signify the Christian church, the Christian 
church must be, directly or indirectly, declared to be Jeru- 
salem. In respect to the passage, for example, quoted from 
Zechariah, “the nations which came against Jerusalem shall 
even go up from year to year to worship the King the Lord 
of Hosts, and to keep the feast of tabernacles,” in order that 
Jerusalein might, as the reviewer holds, denote “the true 
church,” an express affirmation would be necessary that the 
true church is Jerusalem. Such an affirmation would be 
necessary, also, in order that the prediction, “they shall go 
up” to Jerusalem, might be a prediction that they shall go to 
the true church. But there are no such affirmations in the 
passage ; nor is there anything predicted of the Israelites, or 
Jerusalem, that is not compatible with their nature. It is 
absolutely certain, therefore, that the church is not the sub- 
ject of the passage. To alter this and other predictions of 
the kind, so as to charge them by that figure with the sense 
which the reviewer imputes to them, would require an inter- 
polation so arbitrary and monstrous as grammatically to 
change both the subjects of the prediction and the things 
themselves that are foreshown of them! No scholar, we 
presume, will advocate such a violation of the prophecy. 

Nor can it be by the hypocatastasis or substitution that 
they acquire the sense he imputes to them; as in that figure 
as well as the metaphor, the agent or object which it is 
employed to illustrate, is always the agent or subject of that 
which it expresses. Thus in the passage—“ The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light”in which walk- 
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ing in darkness is put for being without the knowledge of 
God, or under the dominion of false views of his designs ; and 
seeing a great light, for the reception of a new revelation, or 
fresh instruction respecting his will; it is the people of Gali- 
lee of whom the affirmations are made, who were and are to 
be the subjects of that which they foreshow. In the predic- 
tion, “ And he will lift up an ensign to the nations from far, 
and will hiss unto them from the ends of the earth,” it is 
Jehovah who it is said shall exert these acts, that is to exert 
those for which they are substituted ; and it is the Gentiles to 
whom it is said they are to be directed, to whom those 
which they represent are actually to be addressed. In the 
sublime passage, also, Isaiah x. 33, 34, in which the forests of 
Lebanon are used as a substitute for the invaders of Judea— 
though there is no express mention in the figure itself, who it 
is for whom they are substituted, yet it is clear that it is for 
the Assyrian monarch and army, from the fact that they are 
the subject of the prophecy in which the figure occurs, and 
are expressly mentioned in the verses that precede it; and 
that is invariably the law of the figure. But there is no men- 
tion whatever of the Christian church as the subject of the 
predictions in question, respecting Jerusalem, the temple, and 
the feast of tabernacles ; and if that which is affirmed of them 
were supposed to be used by the hypocatastasis as substitutes 
or representatives of other occurrences, still Jerusalem and 
the temple would be the subject or scene of those events. 
They cannot be made the representatives of the Christian 
church, except by a sheer and monstrous interpolation of that 
church, that would entirely change the subject and the mean- 
ing of the predictions. 

Nor could the allegory, were the passages in discussion 
supposed to be allegorical, be the instrument of making them 
predictions of the Christian church; as that figure, also, is 
always accompanied by an express statement who or what it 
is that it is employed to represent. Thus the allegory of the 
vineyard, Isaiah v. 1-7, is closed with the announcement 
that “ The vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant.” 

But there is no other figure, of which we are aware, by 
which, even by interpolation, the Christian church could be 
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made the subject of these predictions. The reviewer indeed 
speaks of “seraphic figures” as occurring in Isaiah, and in 
these prophecies ; and as the figures which are the vehicle of 
the meaning he imputes to them. We are not aware, how- 
ever, of any species that is known by that name. What 
then is their nature? Let him define them; let him indicate 
what their peculiarities are; let him state the principle on 
which they are employed, and show how it is that they make 
the Christian church the subject of these predictions. This 
he must be able to do, if he is cognisant of such a species of 
figures ; and it is indispensable to the justification of the con- 
struction he places on them. It will be creditable to him, 
also, in the utmost degree, as “one of the most profound 
scholars in this country ;” for it will be accomplishing what 
no other writer either here or in Europe has been able to 
achieve ; while, on the other hand, not to do, and not to be 
able to do it, will be as unfavorable to his credit. No more 
awkward predicament can be imagined than his will be, if, 
after having assigned it as the reason of the interpretation 
he puts on these prophecies, that they are figurative, and that 
the figures through which they convey the sense he ascribes 
to them, are “seraphic figures,” it turns out that he is not 
able to show what those figures are, identify them, and state 
the principle on which they make the passages yield such a 
meaning. It will demonstrate that the ground on which he 
places his construction is no ground whatever, but only a 
delusive word signifying nothing—a mere nonentity. What 
more unfortunate predicament for a scholar! We earnestly 
hope, therefore, he will discharge this task. It is time that 
men of learning and reputation settled this question, and 
abandoned the pretence that such an element exists in these 
passages, unless they are able to demonstrate its presence in 
them, and determine its nature. 

The other. subject in regard to which we solicit information, 
is the principle of the interpretation which he places on the 
predictions of the destruction of the antichristian powers at 
Christ’s second advent. He says: 


“Dr. Henderson speaks in comparatively mild language of all the 
enemies of Israel being swept away. We make no objection to the 
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representation, provided we be allowed to explain the language ina 
SPIRITUAL SENSE. But another distinguished clergyman has employed 
phraseology well adapted to excite furious zealots to fanatical passion 
and cruelty, who, ‘knowing not what spirit they are off at the same 
time madly imagine that their wrath is working the righteousness of 
God.” 


And quoting a passage from the Rev. H. M‘Niel’s lectures 
on the prophecies relating to the Jews, in which he says of 
the enemies of the chosen nation, who are to attempt to prevent 
their restoration: “ The day of Jerusalem’s recovery is the 
day of their ruin. In that day it will be a righteous thing in 
the servants of the Lord to execute unsparing destruction 
upon his and their enemies ;” and that “then fury shall be 
poured forth, and vengeance executed both by their own 
hands, as in the case of Joshua’s exterminating conquests, 
and by a greater hand than theirs stretched out to fight 
for them, as in the case of Pharaoh’s overthrow.” He says: 


“On this passage we add no comment, except what may be suggested 
to the thoughtful Christian and peace-loving reader, by our italics. We 
will only say, that we should require a system to be substantiated by 
most solid Scriptural evidence, before we could feel ourselves justified in 
even thinking such an idea, much less promulgating it to others. 
‘Vengeance is mine saith the Lord.’” 


We do not understand the reviewer as denying that there 
are passages which, taken literally, represent that the enemies 
of the. Israelites at the. time of their restoration are to be 
destroyed, and that the Israelites themselves are, as the execu- 
tioners of God’s vengeance to take a part in destroying them. 
If he doubts it, he has but to refer te Zechariah xii. 6 and xiv. 
14, and other like passages, for the most ample evidence of it. 
But what he assumes is, that their language is not literal, and 
that the destruction which they foreshow, is not a corporeal 
but a spiritual destruction. What then we wish to learn from 
him is, first, the nature of the figure by which the language 
acquires “a spiritual sense ;” and next, the nature of the spi- 
ritual destruction which it denotes. If he is justified in treat- 
ing the language as figurative, he must be able to define the 
figure which it involves, and show how it acquires by it such a 
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signification. Otherwise his figure is an unknown and inde- 
terminable element, and his construction, consequently, not 
only devoid of any explicable ground, but against the most 
potent reasons :—inasmuch as if he cannot demonstrate the 
existence of a figure in the language that makes it the vehicle of 
that sense, he has no reason whatever for the assumption that it 
is figurative, and is unauthorized, therefore, to interpret it as such. 

But what—we are equally desirous to learn—can be the 
spiritual sense which the reviewer ascribes to these passages ? 
What is the spiritual evil which he supposes the destruction 
of the natural life is used in these predictions to denote? It 
cannot be apostasy from God; for these antichristian hosts 
will already have apostatized, and in being marshalled in 
war against the Israelites as God’s. people, will be marshalled 
against him. The contest is accordingly called the battle of 
the great day of God Almighty. Nor can it be the second 
death ; for that is not to be inflicted on the evil who die ante- 
rior to the millennium, until the second resurrection which is 
to take place after that period. Besides it is not the office of 
the Israelites, nor of men of any order, to inflict the second 
death ; for though they can kill the body, we are expressly 
told they cannot kill the soul. If then it is neither alienation 
from God in this life, nor the second death in the next, what 
is that spiritual evil which the reviewer regards the literal 
slaughter of the enemies of the Israelites as denoting? If 
he is justified in assigning it a spiritual meaning, he, of course, 
is able to tell what the meaning is, and demonstrate the law 
by which the language is made to yield it. Otherwise his 
construction is not an interpretation, but only an arbitrary 
imputation of a sense in violation of the laws of language ;— 
a procedure of which, we presume, no one of “a calm deli- 
berate judgment” will intentionally be guilty. We shall look 
with no common interest, therefore, for the solution of these 
difficulties. If he cannot furnish one, and one that is worthy 
of a writer who is eulogized as among the most profound scho- 
lars in the country, his condition will not be very enviable. His 
expressions of surprise and horror at the errors and presump- 
tion of Mr. M‘Nei! and Dr. Henderson will recoil with tenfold 
energy on himself. For what can transcend in infatuation 
and lawlessness the denial thus of the true sense of the: word 
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of God, and imputation to it of a meaning of which he can 
neither give the definition, nor state the law by which it is 
obtained? and a meaning confessedly, therefore, altogether 
unknown and altogether indemonstrable ! 


Ill. 


THE LATE MR. MILLER’S VIEWS OF THE EVENTS THAT ARE TO 
ATTEND AND FOLLOW CHRIST'S ADVENT. 


We learn that we were in error, in our July number, in 
representing Mr. Miller as having held that the earth is to be 
annihilated at Christ’s coming, that there is to be but one 
resurrection, and that Christ and the saints are not to reign on 
the earth during the millennium ; but in adifferent scene. We 
were led into the misapprehension by articles in several papers, 
soon after his death, which professed to exhibit the peculiarities 
of his belief. We find, on recurring to his “Views of Chronology 
and Prophecy,” that he held that the resurrection of the saints 
only is to take place at Christ’s advent ; that they and the living 
saints who are to be changed, are then to be withdrawn into 
the air, or space, while the earth is to be cleansed by fire, the 
elements melted with heat, and the works of men and the 
living who are unsanctified consumed ; that when that purifi- 
cation of the earth is accomplished, Christ and his redeemed 
are to descend and reside on it during the thousand years: 
that at the close of that period, the wicked are to be raised 
from the grave; and that it is they, not men in the natural 
body, who are then to be deceived by Satan, and led to make 
war on the saints. He held, accordingly, that the multiplica- 
tion of the race and the work of redemption are to cease at 
Christ’s coming, and the earth be occupied thereafter by none 
but the glorified. 


IV. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS NOTICE OF THE REVIEW OF 
PROFESSOR PARK’S DISCOURSE. 


In an editorial article in the Boston Congregationalist of 
the 11th of October, we are charged with “the grossest and 
most wanton misrepresentation,” in exhibiting Professor Park 
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as teaching, in his Discourse, that there are two distinct and 
dissimilar theologies. The writer—whom, for convenience, 
we shall denominate the Editor—says : 


“The doctrine ascribed to Professor P. is nowhere stated in the 
sermon, but is pointedly contradicted everywhere. We do not hesitate 
to assert that the whole review is made up of a series of the most bare- 
faced and gross sophisms, and astounding misrepresentations, that we 
have ever met with in the history of controversy. If any one should 
take a few of Mr. Lord’s sentences, in which he sets forth his millena- 
rian doctrines, and then, by FALSE LoGic, charge him with propounding 
in them THE OPPOSITE sysTEM, and then review his arguments for 
millenarianism, and charge on him irrelevance, self-contradiction, con- 
fusion, and nonsense, it would not at ALL BXCEED IN VIOLENT MISREPRE- 
SENTATION WHAT MR. LORD HAS DONE.” 


If this is so, or even probably so; if it is not itself a “ violent” 
and “ astounding misrepresentation,” this writer can, of course, 
prove it; and with facility. There can be no necessity for 
his relying for it on mere asseveratign. He only needs to 
show that the doctrine which Professor Park advances and 
endeavors to establish and illustrate, is not what we represent, 
but wholly different and contradictory, and his work is accom- 
plished ; and that can involve no difficulty, if the teachings of 
the Discourse are so directly the opposite of what we repre- 
sent. Such sheer dissimilarities, such open and flagrant 
antagonisms, can easily be distinguished, and the method 
exposed by which we have confounded them ; and in achiev 
ing such a defence, the Editor of the Congregationalist, so far 
from disobliging, would gratify us. It would be far more 
agreeable to be assured by unanswerable evidence that the 
chair of the Abbot professor is occupied by a man of Scrip- 
tural views, than to know that it is held by one who employs 
himself in destroying the faith which it is his business to main- 
tain. It is more satisfactory to entertain a favorable than an 
unfavorable estimate of a fellow-being; and especially of ome 
whose station naturally renders his opinions the instrument 
of great good or evil. Could the Editor of the Congregation- 
alist, therefore, Professor Park himself, or any one else, con- 
fute the view we gave of the doctrine of his Discourse, in 
such a manner as should justly satisfy the candid and upright, 
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we should not only rejoice, but should wish to be among the 
first to express our satisfaction, and offer him our congratula- 
tions. 

On the other hand, if the Editor of the Congregationalist— 
having the aid, not improbably, of Professor Park himself— 
has not furnished, and cannot, any such proof of the misrepre- 
sentation with which he charges us; if he offers nothing for 
the purpose but his own unsupported assertion ; if his state- 
ments are in direct contradiction to the doctrine and object 
of the Discourse ; and, finally, if the pretext on which he 
founds his defence, is not only wholly unwarranted, but would, 
if allowed, instead of relieving Professor Park, make his posi- 
tion still more embarrassing and discreditable ; then our criti- 
cism is justified, and, instead of ourselves, it is the Editor of 
the Congregationalist who has been guilty of “the grossest 
and most wanton misrepresentation.” And such, we appre- 
hend, the reader will find to be the fact. 

He commences his defence by a quotation on the difficulty 
of detecting deceptions in logic. 


“Whately well remarks that ‘the difficulty of detecting and exposing 
a logical fallacy is much greater than that of comprehending and 
developing a process of sound argument.’ Also, ‘that a very long dis- 
cussion is one of the most effectual veils of fallacy. Sophistry, like 
poison, is at once detected and nauseated when presented to us in a 
concentrated form ; but a fallacy which when stated barely in a few 
sentences would not deceive a child, may deceive half the world ¢f dilut- 
ed in a quarto volume, It is on these principles that we account for it 
that the sagacious editor of the Presbyterian has allowed himself to be 
so deluded by the fallacy of Mr. D. N. Lord’s review of Professor Park’s 
sermon as to recommend it to his readers as a thorough dissection, ana- 
lysis, and exposure of its errors, and to sanction the alarm sounded by 
the reviewer of fatal heresy at Andover, and of the need of a rally of 
the churches to effective resistance.” 


Who would not suppose from this, that the asserted decep- 
tiveness of the review is so exquisitely subtle, and diffused so 
equably and imperceptibly through the whole body of the 
discussion, as to render its detection in any one part ex- 
tremely difficult, except by the keenest and most delicate 
scrutiny ? It turns out, however, that this sagacious remark 
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of Archbishop Whately, like many of the exemplifications 
Professor Park affects to give of his two theologies, is alto- 
gether irrelevant, and that the alleged fallacy of the review 
is, by his own account of it, a solitary one, gross and trans- 
parent, and instead of being spread through its whole body, is 
concentrated in a single word ; for he immediately adds— 


“The whole power of the review depends upon one very gross and 
TRANSPARENT fallacy. But as the editor of the Presbyterian has not 
been able to detect it, we are led to suppose that it may delude others 


He is induced, therefore, to point out and expose this “ fun- 
damental” deception ; but unfortunately, by his own showing, 
it is. not a logical fallacy at all. Logical fallacies, are fal- 
lacies in reasoning, not in mere didactic statements, or even 
in premises from which conclusions are drawn, and much 
less in the mere interpretation or construction of words. 
“When the conclusion”—Whately says—“does not follow 
from the premises, it is manifest that the fault is in the rea- 
soning, and in that alone. These, therefore, we call logical 
fallacies, as being properly violations of those rules of rea- 
soning which it is the province of logic to lay down.” But 
the error with which we are charged,—if it be one,—is not 
an error in @ conclusion, but only,—as the Editor himself 
exhibits it,—in the statement of the sense in which a term is 
used in a didactic proposition! A beautiful specimen, truly, 
either of the Editor’s critical acumen or candor! Is it a 
sheer blunder ; or is it an attempt to practise on the decepti- 
bleness of his readers, in the presumption that they would 
inconsiderately take the quotation from the Archbishop of 
Dublin, as applicable, though it is not, to the review, make it 
the ground of an unfavorable judgment respecting it, and 
assume that the question at issue, in relation to the Dis- 
course, is a mere question of logic? He proceeds— 


“Tt consists, then, in changing the sense of a single term from the 
sense in which Professor Park used it to a sense in which he did not 
use it. The change is simple and easily made—but it transforms the 
whole sermon into a mass of gross errors and contradictions ; whereas, 
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when its proper sense, as used by Professor Park, is retained, the sermon 
is true, self-consistent, and important. 

“The term upon which such consequences depend, is the common 
and simple word tHeoLocy. In its common and familiar sense, it 
means the science which teaches the existence, character, and attributes 
of God, and the nature, principles, and facts of his universal govern- 
ment. Used in this sense, but one true system of theology is possible. 
But for reasons assigned, Professor Park saw fit to use the word in 
another and. secondary sense, that is, ‘A PARTICULAR MODE OR METHOD 
OF REPRESENTING THIS ONE SysTEM.’ Ir the word theology is used in 
this sense, it is plain that there may be more than one theology, because 
there can be more than one mode of representing the one true system. 

“The expediency of using the word in this sense is, no doubt, a fair 
subject of inquiry. But whether expedient or not, it is a fact that Pro- 
fessor Park so uses it. It is a fact, also, that Mr. Lord, in his criticisms, 
does change it from this sense TO ITS ORIGINAL AND PRIMITIVE SENSE, 
and by this simple change makes all the heresy charged on Professor 
Park. The heresy charged on him is this, that he teaches that the true 
system of theology revealed by God is not only unsuited to move the 
heart to holy affections, but is absolutely displeasing to it and repellent, 
and that the heart developes a false and antagonistic system in order 
to gratify itself—and that this false system is advocated and defended 
by Professor Park as the only means of arousing the emotions of the 
heart. The error of this view is indeed gross and enormous.” 


Such is the expedient by which he attempts to shield Pro- 
fessor Park from the charge of teaching that there are two 
dissimilar and opposite theologies. He admits, in the fullest 
manner, the reader will observe, that the meaning we 
ascribed to the word Theology, and the sense in which we 
assumed it was used by Professor Park, is its “ original,” 
“common, and familiar sense.” His definition of it, as “the 
science which teaches the existence, character, and attri- 
butes of God, and the nature, principles, and facts of his 
universal government,” is the same in import, and expressed 
in much the same terms as ours. He concedes, also, in the 
most unqualified and emphatic manner, that if that is the 
sense in which Professor Park used it, then his Discourse is 
“a mass of gross errors and contradictions,” and “its funda- 
mental position” “a heresy” as “enormous and malignant” 
as we have ascribed to him. The question now is, whether 
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he, in fact, used it in that sense, and so obviously and 
undoubtedly, as to justify us in presuming that that was the 
meaning he attached to it; or whether he employed it in the 
sense which the Editor of the Congregationalist asserts. 

In the first place, then, the Editor produces no evidence 
whatever that Professor Park employed the term theology in 
the unusual and secondary sense which he affirms he attached 
to it. He offers nothing to support his pretext but his mere 
asseveration. He alleges no definition of the term from the 
Discourse, in which that meaning is ascribed to it; for Pro- 
fessor Park gives none. He quotes nothing from him which 
indirectly proves that he must have used it in that sense; nor 
could he, for there is nothing whatever in the Discourse that 
furnishes such proof. This is a very significant fact! If the 
Editor finds any specific statement in the sermon that that is 
the sense in which the word was employed, why did he not 
produce it? If he is aware of any passage that indirectly 
even renders it clear or probable that that is the signification 
he attached to it, why did he not allege it, and put the fact at 
once beyond debate? Sensible as he is that unless he can 
establish what he here avers, Professor Park’s doctrine must 
be admitted to be altogether indefensible, and as “ enormous 
and malignant” “a heresy” as we have represented it, how is 
it that if able unanswerably to establish it, he was so incon- 
siderate, and faithless to him, as to omit it, and rest his vindi- 
cation solely on his mere asseveration? That is not the 
method which a “sagacious” critic would most naturally 
take to exculpate the innocent from injurious imputations. 
It is the expedient to which those only resort who have no 
other means of attaining their object ! 

But perhaps the reader will think we have overlooked an 
expression in one of the passages we have transcribed, which 
the Editor exhibits as copied from Professor Park, and as an 
explanation of the sense he attached to the term theology, 
After admitting that if the word is used in its “common and 
familiar sense, but one true system of theology is possible,” 
he adds, “but for reasons assigned, Professor Park sees fit to 
use the word in another and sécondary sense, that is—‘a 
PARTICULAR MODE OR METHOD OF REPRESENTING THIS ONE 

ystem.” This last expression is marked as though quoted 
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we should not only rejoice, but should wish to be among the 
first to express our satisfaction, and offer him our congratula- 
tions. 

On the other hand, if the Editor of the Congregationalist— 
having the aid, not improbably, of Professor Park himself— 
has not furnished, and cannot, any such proof of the misrepre- 
sentation with which he charges us; if he offers nothing for 
the purpose but his own unsupported assertion ; if his state- 
ments are in direct contradiction to the doctrine and object 
of the Discourse ; and, finally, if the pretext on which he 
founds his defence, is not only wholly unwarranted, but would, 
if allowed, instead of relieving Professor Park, make his posi- 
tion still more embarrassing and discreditable ; then our criti- 
cism is justified, and, instead of ourselves, it is the Editor of 
the Congregationalist who has been guilty of “the grossest 
and most wanton misrepresentation.” And such, we appre- 
hend, the reader will find to be the fact. 

He commences his defence by a quotation on the difficulty 
of detecting deceptions in logic. 


“Whately well remarks that ‘the difficulty of detecting and exposing 
a logical fallacy is much greater than that of comprehending and 
developing ‘a process of sound argument.’ Also, ‘that a very long dis- 
cussion is one of the most effectual veils of fallacy. Sophistry, like 
poison, is at once detected and nauseated when presented to us in a 
concentrated form ; but a fallacy which when stated barely in a few 
sentences would not deceive a child, may deceive half the world ¢f dilut- 
ed in a quarto volume. It is on these principles that we account for it 
that the sagacious editor of the Presbyterian has allowed himself to be 
so deluded by the fallacy of Mr. D. N. Lord’s review of Professor Park’s 
sermon as to recommend it to his readers as a thorough dissection, ana- 
lysis, and exposure of its errors, and to sanction the alarm sounded by 
the reviewer of fatal heresy at Andover, and of the need of a rally of 
the churches to effective resistance.” 


Who would not suppose from this, that the asserted decep- 
tiveness of the review is so exquisitely subtle, and diffused so 
equably and imperceptibly through the whole body of the 
discussion, as to render its detection in any one part ex- 
tremely difficult, except by the keenest and most delicate 
scrutiny ? It turns out, however, that this sagacious remark 
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of Archbishop Whately, like many of the exemplifications 
Professor Park affects to give of his two theologies, is alto- 
gether irrelevant, and that the alleged fallacy of the review 
is, by his own account of it, a solitary one, gross and trans- 
parent, and instead of being spread through its whole body, is 
concentrated in a single word ; for he immediately adds— 


“The whole power of the review depends upon one very gross and 
TRANSPARENT fallacy. But as the editor of the Presbyterian has not 
been able to detect it, we are led to suppose that it may delude others 
also.” .. 200. 


He is induced, therefore, to point out and expose this “fun- 
damental” deception ; but unfortunately, by his own showing, 
it is not a logical fallacy at all. Logical fallacies, are fal- 
lacies in reasoning, not in mere didactic statements, or even 
in premises from which conclusions are drawn, and much 
less in the mere interpretation or construction of words. 
“When the conclusion”—Whately says—‘“does not follow 
from the premises, it is manifest that the fault is in the rea- 
soning, and in that alone. These, therefore, we call logical 
fallacies, as being properly violations of those rules of rea- 
soning which it is the province of logic to lay down.” But 
the error with which we are charged,—if it be one,—is not 
an error in a conclusion, but only,—as the Editor himself 
exhibits it,—in the statement of the sense in which a term is 
used in a didactic proposition! A beautiful specimen, truly, 
either of the Editor’s critical acumen or candor! Is it a 
sheer blunder ; or is it an attempt to practise on the decepti- 
bleness of his readers, in the presumption that they would 
inconsiderately take the quotation from the Archbishop of 
Dublin, as applicable, though it is not, to the review, make it 
the ground of an unfavorable judgment respecting it, and 
assume that the question at issue, in relation to the Dis- 
course, is a mere question of logic? He proceeds— 


“Tt consists, then, in changing the sense of a single term from the 
sense in which Professor Park used it to a sense in which he did not 
use it. The change is simple and easily made—but tt transforms the 
whole sermon into a mass of gross errors and contradictions ; whereas, 
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when its proper sense, as used by Professor Park, is retained, the sermon 
is true, self-consistent, and important. 

“The term upon which such consequences depend, is the common 
and simple word tHzoLocy. In its common and familiar sense, it 
means the science which teaches the existence, character, and attributes 
of God, and the nature, principles, and facts of his universal govern- 
ment. Used in this sense, but one true system of theology is possible, 
But for reasons assigned, Professor Park saw fit to use the word in 
another and secondary sense, that is, ‘A PARTICULAR MODE OR METHOD 
OF REPRESENTING THIS ONE sysTEM. Ir the word theology is used in 
this sense, it is plain that there may be more than one theology, because 
there can be more than one mode of representing the one true system. 

“The expediency of using the word in this sense is, no doubt, a fair 
subject of inquiry. But whether expedient or not, it is a fact that Pro- 
fessor Park so uses it. It is a fact, also, that Mr. Lord, in his criticisms, 
does change it from this sense To ITS ORIGINAL AND PRIMITIVE SENSE, 
and by this simple change nmkes all the heresy charged on Professor 
Park. The heresy charged on him is this, that he teaches that the true 
system of theology revealed. by God is not only unsuited to move the 
heart to holy affections, but is absolutely displeasing to it and repellent, 
and that the heart developes a false and antagonistic system in order 
to gratify itself—and that this false system is advocated and defended 
by Professor Park as the only means of arousing the emotions of the 
heart. The error of this view is indeed gross and enormous.” 





Such is the expedient by which he attempts to shield Pro- 
fessor Park from the charge of teaching that there are two 
dissimilar and opposite theologies. He admits, in the fullest 
manner, the reader will observe, that the meaning we 
ascribed to the word Theology, and the sense in which we 
assumed it was used by Professor Park, is its “ original,” 
“common, and familiar sense.” His definition of it, as “the 
science which teaches the existence, character, and attri- 
butes of God, and the nature, principles, and facts of his 
universal government,” is the same in import, and expressed 
in much the same terms as ours. He concedes, also, in the 
most unqualified and emphatic manner, that if that is the 
sense in which Professor Park used it, then his Discourse is 
“a mass of gross errors and contradictions,” and “ its funda- 
mental position” “a heresy” as “enormous and malignant” 
as we have ascribed to him. The question now is, whether 
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he, in fact, used it in that sense, and so obviously and 
undoubtedly, as to justify us in presuming that that was the 
meaning he attached to it; or whether he employed it in the 
sense which the Editor of the Congregationalist asserts. 

In the first place, then, the Editor produces no evidence 
whatever that Professor Park employed ihe term theology in 
the unusual and secondary sense which he affirms he attached 
to it. He offers nothing to support his pretext but his mere 
asseveration. He alleges no definition of the term from the 
Discourse, in which that meaning is ascribed to it; for Pro- 
fessor Park gives none. He quotes nothing from him which 
indirectly proves that he must have used it in that sense; nor 
could he, for there is nothing whatever in the Discourse that 
furnishes such proof. This is a very significant fact! If the 
Editor finds any specific statement in the sermon that that is 
the sense in which the word was employed, why did he not 
produce it? If he is aware of any passage that indirectly 
even renders it clear or probable that that is the signification 
he attached to it, why did he not allege it, and put the fact at 
once beyond debate? Sensible as he is that unless he can 
establish what he here avers, Professor Park’s doctrine must 
be admitted to be altogether indefensible, and as “enormous 
and malignant” “a heresy” as we have represented it, how is 
it that if able unanswerably to establish it, he was so incon- 
siderate, and faithless to him, as to omit it, and rest his vindi- 
cation solely on his mere asseveration? That is not the 
method which a “sagacious” critic would most naturally 
take to exculpate the innocent from injurious imputations. 
It is the expedient to which those only resort who have no 
other means of attaining their object! 

But perhaps the reader will think we have overlooked an 
expression in one of the passages we have transcribed, which 
the Editor exhibits as copied from Professor Park, and as an 
explanation of the sense he attached to the term theology, 
After admitting that if the word is used in its “common and 
familiar sense, but one true system of theology is possible,” 
he adds, “but for reasons assigned, Professor Park sees fit to 
use the word in another and secondary sense, that is—‘a 
PARTICULAR MODE OR METHOD OF REPRESENTING THIS ONE 
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from the Discourse. It is not, however. There is no such 
passage in it, nor ary embodying the same proposition. Pro- 
fessor Park gives no definition whatever, nor any statement 
approaching a definition of the meaning with which he uses 
the term theology. The passage is a sheer fabrication, and 
the pretence that Professor Park stated or intimated that he 
employed the word in such a peculiar and extraordinary sense, 
and “assigned” “reasons” for it, is a bold and unmitigated 
misrepresentation. This is truly a dark omen! The Editor 
of the Congregationalist must feel that he has undertaken a 
very impracticable task, when he finds it necessary to resort 
to such expedients to accomplish it! What an exemplification 
of the dislike he indicates in his introduction of the fallacies 
by which readers are sometimes deluded! How exquisitely 
adapted to inspire confidence in his unsupported declarations! 

In the next place: The term theology has no such 
“secondary sense” as the Editor of the Congregationalist 
ascribes to it. It has no meaning but that which is expressed 
in the definition we gave of it, as “the science that teaches 
the existence, attributes, and character of God—his laws— 
the measures of his government—his purposes—the doctrines 
he has revealed, and the duties he has enjoined.” It is never 
distinguished, except as natural or revealed, moral or specula- 
tive, true or false; or of some other species that consists with 
its treating exclusively of God and his government. As, 
therefore, Professor Park assigned to it no other sense, and 
gave no hint that he employed it with an unusual meaning, 
we were not only justified, but absolutely obliged by truth and 
candor to presume that he used it in its common and legiti- 
mate sense. To have assumed that he employed it with 
another signification, would have been altogether gratuitous. 
How, without any evidence whatever, could we presume that 
he did not use it in its true meaning? How, without the 
slightest ground for it, could we suppose that he attached to 
it such a totally novel and unauthorized signification, as the 
Editor of the Congregationalist now assigns to it? He is 
wholly unjustifiable, therefore, in his assertion that we changed 
it from this unexpressed, unknown, and unintelligible meaning; 
“to its original and primitive sense.” No change whatever 
was made in it by us. We took it as we found it. The 
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secondary sense which the Editor now assigns to it, had 
not then been invented. It is the offspring undoubtedly 
of a necessity that was not felt until after the publication 
of the review. A singular method truly of vindicating 
Professor Park! The Editor must have been sensible that 
there was a sad dearth of legitimate means for the pur- 
pose, to be induced to contrive and rely on such an expedi- 
ent. What a series of extraordinary measures to accomplish 
his object! He begins by asserting that Professor Park used 
the term in a sense of which he gives no intimation, and that 
is utterly unknown to usage. He then affirms that he 
“assigned” “reasons” for employing it in that sense, though 
no reasons whatever of the kind are given, nor any hint 
that he attached to it an unusual signification. To convince 
his readers, however, of the truth of his allegations, the Editor 
fabricates what appears to be a definition of the term, and 
presents it as a quotation from Professor Park’s Discourse ! 
He then affirms that we “change it from this sense”’—thus 
defined and accounted for by “ reasons” —* to its original and 
primitive sense, and by this simple change make all the heresy 
charged on Professor Park.” And, finally, to excite the indig- 
nation of his readers against us, he concludes his criticism 
with the declaration—* We do not hesitate to assert that the 
whole review is made up of a series of the most barefaced 
and gross sophisms, and, astounding misrepresentations that 
we have ever met with in the history of controversy.” 
What childlike guilelessness! What scrupulous accuracy ! 
What unsophisticated horror at injustice and deception ! 

The reader is now able to judge in some measure what 
confidence is to placed in the Editor’s asseverations. He 
will soon be able to see also what estimate is to be formed of 
his intellect and judgment. 

In the third place: That Professor Park cannot have used 
the term in the sense which the Editor avers, and that the 
pretence is a mere afterthought, devised to shield him from 
the discredit to which his doctrine subjects him, is apparent 
from the fact that if the Editor’s definition of the secondary 
sense in which he asserts he used it, is substituted for the 
word theology, 1r COMPLETELY CHANGES THE SUBJECT OF THE 
piscoursE, makes the argument irrelevant, and converts the 
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whole discussion into a tissue of incoherent and nonsensical 
propositions. After giving a definition of theology in its com. 
mon and familiar sense, he says :— 


“ And in this sense but one true system of theology is possible. But 
for reasons assigned, Professor Park sees fit to use the word in another 
and secondary sense, THAT IS ‘A PARTICULAR MODE OR METHOD oF 
REPRESENTING THIS ONE sysTEM. Jf the word theology is used in this 
sense, it is plain that there may be more than one theology, because 
there can be more than one method of representing the one true 
system.” 


Let his definition then be substituted for the word theology 
in the passage in which Professor Park states the theme of the 
Discourse, and instead of “two forms of theology,” and “ the 
theology of the intellect,” and “the theology of feeling,” it 
will read thus:— 

“ There are two forms of a particular mode or method of re- 
presenting, of which the two passages in my text are selected as 
individual specimens; the one declaring that God never repents, 
the other that he does repent. For want of a better name these 
two forms may be termed a particular mode or method of 
representing the Intellect, and a particular mode or method of 
representing Feeling. Sometimes indeed both the mind and 
the heart are suited by the same modes of thought, but often 
they require dissimilar methods, and the object of the present 
discourse is to state some of the differences between the par- 
ticular mode or method of representing the intellect, and the 
particular mode or method of representing feeling ; and also 
some of the influences which they exert upon each other!” 
The title also of the Discourse changed toconform to the Editor’s 
definition, instead of the Theology of the Intellect and Feeling, 
becomes, The particular mode or method of representing 
the Intellect, and the particular mode or method of represent- 
ing Feeling! The subject of the Discourse is thus completely 
expunged by the Editor’s expedient, and another introduced 
in its place, of which neither the hearers, the readers, nor 
Professor Park himself ever thought! And consequently 
all the subsequent propositions and illustrations are made 
irrelevant and absurd; as not a syllable is employed in exhi- 
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biting particular modes or methods of representing the intel- 
lect and feeling. 'The whole is occupied in stating what the 
characteristics are, on the one hand, of the theology which 
the intellect adopts and approves ; and on the other, what the 
characteristics are of the theology which the heart devises 
and employs for the satisfaction of its tastes and dispositions. 
A more unfortunate expedient, therefore, could not possibly 
have been devised by the Editor, either for his own reputa- 
tion or Professor Park’s! If admitted, it demonstrates 
beyond the possibility of doubt his utter incompetence as a 
writer and thinker. The Editor accuses us of displaying a 
“misanthropic pleasure in assailing his character as a scho- 
lar.” The faults, however, we have pointed out are of but 
slight significance compared to the disgraceful exhibition of 
his understanding and judgment which the Editor thus pre- 
sents. If his statements are true, Professor Park mot only 
cannot be a strong-minded theologian, an accurate reasoner, 
or an accomplished rhetorician, but he cannot have even a 
moderate share of sense. No one not on the very verge of 
idiocy could be capable of uttering such a combination of 
incoherent and senseless propositions as the Editor’s contriv- 
ance makes of his Discourse. 

Into what confusion and nonsense it converts it, may be 
seen from the passage with which he commences his discus- 
sion. Transformed by substituting the Editor’s definition of 
theology for the word itself, it will read thus;—*A particular 
mode or method of representing the intellect conforms to the 
laws, subserves the wants, and secures the approval of our in- 
tuitive and deductive powers. It—a particular mode or method 
of representing the intellect—includes the decisions of the 
judgment, of the perceptive part of conscience and taste, 
indeed of all the faculties which are essential to the reasoning 
process. It—a particular mode or method of representing 
the intellect—is a particular mode or method of representing 
spPecuLATION! and, therefore, comprehends the truth just 
as it is, unmodified by excitements of feeling!” What 
pertinent announcements! What self-evident propositions ! 
How admirably adapted to secure the approval of “the 
intuitive and deductive powers!” He goeson. “It—a parti- 
cular mode or method of representing the intellect—is 
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received as accurate not in its spirit only, but in its letter 
also!” Intuitively and deductively certain, doubtless, 
though nothing has been said that shows whether that method 
of representing the intellect is appropriate rather than absurd, 
true instead of false, or intelligible rather than uhintelligible! 
“Of course a particular mode or method of representing the 
intellect, demands evidence, either internal or extraneous, 
for all its propositions!” What resistless logic! Who can 
fail to see the indissoluble connexion of this conclusion with 
its premise! “These propositions, whether or not they be 
inferences from antecedent, are well fitted to be premises for 
subsequent trains of proof!” Should they happen to be false 
and absurd, it will be no obstacle, it seems, to that result. 
“This mode or method of representing the intellect, therefore, 
prefers general to individual statements, the abstract to the 
concrete, the literal to the figurative.” To what a sublime 
height has this great argument already ascended! Because 
a particular mode or method of representing the intellect is 
a particular mode or method of representing speculation, 
therefore it comprehends the truth just as it is, and is received 
as accurate not in spirit only, but in letter also ; consequently 
it demands evidence for all its propositions, and all its pro- 
positions, whether postulates or conclusions, are fitted to be 
premises for subsequent trains of proof; and therefore it pre- 
fers general to individual statements, the abstract to the 
concrete, the literal to the figurative! Was ever such a com- 
plication of false, irrelevant, and preposterous propositions 
before put together? What a splendid exhibition of the 
Editor’s intellect ! 

The description of the theology of feeling is metamorphosed 
by his definition into similar nonsense. Thus, “in some 
respects, but not in all, a particular mode or method of repre- 
senting feeling differs from a particular mode or method of 
representing the intellect.” What a novel announcement, 
and how pertinent and full of interest! A particular mode of 
representing feeling manifests an extraordinary power, how- 
ever, in the next sentence, by transforming itself into a be- 
lief ; an exploit of which we doubt whether a particular mode 
of representing the intellect is capable. “It—a particular 
mode or method of representing feeling—is the form of belief 
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which is suggested by, and adapted to, the wants of the well- 
trained heart! It—a particular mode or method of repre- 
senting feeling—is embraced as involving the substance of 
truth, although when literally interpreted i¢ may or may not 
be false!” “It—a particular mode or method of repre- 
senting feeling—studies not the exact proportions of doctrine, 
but gives especial prominence to those features which are 
and ought to be most grateful to the sensibilities. It—a 
particular mode or method of representing feeling—insists not 
on dialectical argument, but receives whatever the healthy 
affections crave. It—a particular mode or method of 
representing feeling—chooses particular rather than general 
statements, and is satisfied with vague, indefinite represen- 
tations. Instead of measuring the exact dimensions of a 
spirit, a particular mode or method of representing feeling 
says, ‘I could not discern the form thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice!” 
Was ever anything heard in Bedlam that transcended this in 
irrelevance, incoherence, and senselessness? Yet according 
to the Editor of the Congregationalist, these are the real 
themes of the Discourse, and these preposterous announce- 
ments, which none but a lunatic could utter, are the real 
ideas which Professor Park employs to illustrate those themes ! 

It works a similar change in the exemplifications he 
attempts to give of the influence which his theologies exert 
on one another. His first, “the theology of the intellect 
illustrates and vivifies itself by that of feeling,” is converted 
into the following elegant announcement :—“ The particular 
mode or method of representing the intellect illustrates and 
vivifies itself by the particular mode or method of repre- 
senting feeling.” And the first proof he gives of it is the 
following pertinent dictum :—* As man is compounded of 
soul and body, and his inward sensibilities are expressed by 
his outward features; so his faith combines ideas logically 
accurate with conceptions merely illustrative and impres- 
sive.” What a demonstration of his proposition! Would a 
jury called to decide whether an individual was mad, hesi 
tate for a moment, were he to utter a long harangue made up 
of such senseless inaptitudes and incoherences! He con- 
verts the whole Discourse in like manner into a jargon of 
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disjointed, absurd, and false propositions. There is not a 
paragraph that is not metamorphosed into the most crude 
and drivelling nonsense. 

No more decisive demonstration can be required of the 
utter error of his pretence that that is the meaning with 
which Professor Park used the term theology. And what 
judgment now are we to form from it of the Editor’s perspi- 
cacity ? Is it to be taken as an index to his “intuitive and 
deductive powers?” Is he unable to see the merciless havoc 
it makes with the Discourse, and with Professor Park’s 
“character as a scholar?” Did ever an advocate more piti- 
ably betray the party he attempted to defend, or make a 
more discreditable exhibition of inconsiderateness and incom- 
petence ? This wretched subterfuge then must be aban- 
doned, or Professor Park’s “character as a scholar” and 
theologian is far more ridiculous and pitiable than we had 
supposed. 

In the fourth place: As it is indisputable that Professor 
’ Park employed the term theology in the sense we ascribed to 
it, as the science that treats of God and his government: so 
it is equally clear that he represents the two theologies of the 
intellect and feeling, as essentially dissimilar and antagonistic 
to each other—the one being true, the other false. This is 
rendered apparent by the introduction to the Discourse. He 
commences it by the following recital and statement :— 


“T have heard of a father who endeavored to teach his children a 
system of astronomy in precise philosophical language, and although he 
uttered nothing but the truth, they learned from him nothing but false- 
hood. I have also heard of a mother, who, with a woman’s tact, so 
exhibited the general features of astronomical science that although her 
statements were technically erroneous, they still made upon her children 
a better impression, and one more nearly right THAN WOULD HAVE BEEN 
MADE by a more accurate style. For the same reason, many a pune- 
tilious divine, PREACHING THE EXACT TRUTH in its scientific method, has 
actually imparted to the understanding of his hearers, either No IDEA 
AT ALL, Or A WRONG ONE} while many a pulpit orator, using words 
which tire the patience of a scholastic theologian and which 1x THEIR 
LITERAL IMPORT ARE FALSE, has yet lodged in the hearts of his people 
the substance of truth.” 
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These accordingly are “THE TWO FORMS OF THEOLOGY,” or 
modes of treating the subjects of the Bible, which he announ- 
ces as the theme of his Discourse, and proceeds to describe, 
contrast with each other, and exemplify ; and he here repre- 
sents them as direct opposites—the one as uttering “ nothing 
but truth,” and yet as conveying “nothing but falsehood”— 
the other, as consisting of statements that are technically 
erroneous, but, nevertheless, making an impression more 
nearly right than would be produced by “a more accurate 
style.” “Preaching the exact truth in its scientific method,” 
he declares, imparts to the hearers, “either no idea at all, or 
a wrong one ;” while “using words” which in their literal 
import are false, “lodges in the heart the main substance of 
truth.” No bolder contrast of the two theologies could possibly 
have been drawn than this ; and no more unqualified and em- 
phatic representation made, that that which he condemns he 
condemns as true, and because of its truth ; and that that which 
he commends, he commendsas false, and because of its falsehood. 
We were, therefore, not only naturally led to regard him as 
assigning to them that opposite character, but were absolutely 
obliged to it. No room was left for any other view of his 
meaning. ‘To have attributed to him any other, would have 
been not merely altogether gratuitous, but against the clear 
and indisputable import of his language. 

This, however, the Editor of the Congregationalist denies, 
and affirms that “the doctrine ascribed to Professor Park is 
nowhere stated in the sermon, but is pointedly contradicted 
everywhere.” He claims that “it lies upon the face of the 
whole sermon, that: the aim of Professor Park is to consider 
some of the differences between two modes of representing 
the one system of theology;” ..... “one caused by deep 
emotion, the other by unimpassioned, logical, and abstract 
mental habits ;” and, as a proof of it, alleges the expression 
which Professor Park employs in the inquiry with which he 
commences his discussion ;—“ What then are some of the 
differences between these two kinds of representation?” But 
what are the two kinds of representation here meant? The 
Editor himself admits that they are what Professor Park had 
denominated “two forms of theology.” What then are those 
“two forms of theology ?” They are indisputably two modes 
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of representing THEOLOGY, using the term in its legitimate and 
only sense—as the science that treats of God and his govern. 
ment; and those two modes are the mode which he had de. 
scribed in his introduction; and they are THE TRUE AND THE 
FALSE; for they are the kinds, and the only kinds he had 
depicted, and it is to them and them only, that his language 
can refer. This is accordingly demonstrated beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, by the fact that “the differences between these 
two kinds of representation,’ which he proceeds to state and 
exemplify, are the differences between TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD; 
and not any other. Thus he describes “ the theology of the 
intellect as conforming to the laws, subserving the wants, and 
securing the approval of our intuitive and deductive powers,” 
as “ the theology of speculation, and therefore comprehending 
THE TRUTH just as itis, unmodified by excitements of feeling ;” 
as demanding “evidence for all its propositions ;” as insisting 
“on the nice proportions of doctrine, and on preciseness both 
of thought and style ;” and as employing “words so exactly 
defined, and adjustments so accurate, that no caviller can 
detect one ambiguous, mystical, or incoherent sentence.” 
These are the only characteristics, moreover, that he ascribes 
to it, and it is on the ground of these that he asserts that 
though “ adapted to the soul in her inquisitive moods, it fails to 
satisfy her craving for excitement ;” “seems tame to the mass 
of men,” and is not suited to “eloquent appeals.” 

On the other hand, he represents the theology of feeling 
as differing from that of the intellect, and the peculiar 
characteristics which he ascribes to it are, equivocalness, 
vagueness, inaccuracy, self-contradiction, and falsehood. 
Although “embraced as involving the substance of truth, 
when literally interpreted, it may or may not be Fa.se.” 
“It studies not the exact proportions of doctrine.” “It 
is satisfied with vague, indefinite representations.” “It is 
often more forceful because of its looseness of style, hereth 
being the hiding of its power.” Preciseness of style would 
make its falsehood so manifest that its power of deceiving 
would be lost! “Of course, the theology of feeling aims to be 
impressive, whether it be or not minutely accurate.” When, 
therefore, a false representation will answer its purpose better 
than the truth, it “of course” employs it. “Often it bursts 
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away from dogmatic restraints, forces its passage through or 
over rules of logic ;” that is, resorts to the fallacies and decep- 
tions in argument of which the Editor of the Congregation- 
alist affects such a horror; “and presses forward to expend 
itself, first and foremost, in affecting the sensibilities ;’ and 
“for this end .. . assumes as great a variety of shapes as the 
wants of the heart are various.” As “the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,” the shapes that 
theology assumes are, of course, in an equal measure, false 
and “wicked.” He, accordingly, says, that when employed 
by “ Martin Luther” and “the church fathers, who used it 
often,” “ anything, everything, can be proved from them; for 
they were inditing sentences congenial with an excited heart, 
but FALSE as expressions of deliberate opinion.” And adds, in 
order to save it from the disgrace of thoughtless and reckless 
falsehood :—“ By no means can it be termed mere poetry, in 
the sense of a playful fiction. It is no play, but solemn 
earnestness. It is no mere fiction, but an outpouring of senti- 
ments too deep, or too mellow, or too impetuous, to be suited 
with the stiff language of the intellect.” The reason that it is 
not suited with that language, of course, is, that the senti- 
ments it utters are false; and he, accordingly, adds, that “ it 
avails itself of a poetic license and indulges in a style of 
remark, which, for sober prose, would be unbecoming, or 
even when associated in certain ways, IRREVERENT.” The 
whole description he gives of it, thus exhibits it as perpetually 
deviating from the truth into inaccuracy, equivocalness, 
extravagance, FICTION, FALSEHOOD! And it is its inaccuracy, 
equivocalness, and falsehood, that he exhibits as the source 
of its power. 

The differences between his “two kinds of representation” 
are, therefore, beyond all rational disputation, the differences 
of rruTH AND FALSEHOOD. ‘That which is represented by the 
one, is the TruTa just as it 1s. That which is represented by 
the other, though put forth as truth, yet when properly inter- 
preted, is or may be as false as the deceitful and malicious 
passions of the heart may desire! The Editor of the Congre- 
gationalist has thus as completely failed in this, as in his other 
attempt to vindicate him and convict us of misrepresenta- 
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tion.* If it were even admitted, as he claims, that Professor 
Park uses the term theology in the unknown and impossible 
sense he asserts, as “a particular mode or method of represent- 
ing” a system of theology, and that his two forms of theology 
are two modes of representing theology, it would not relieve him 
from the objections we urged against his doctrine; for the 
question would still remain, what are “those two kinds of repre- 
sentation” or modes of exhibition which he describes, and one 
of which he disparages as unsuited to excite the heart to holy 
affections, and the other commends and eulogizes as adapted 
to please the heart and move it to obedience? And the 
answer would still be as now ;—they are true and false modes 
of representation, and that mode of representation which he 
disparages presents the theology that comprehends the truth 
just as it is; and that mode of representation which he 
approves and recommends, presents a theology that is false. 
Was there ever a case more entirely indisputable? Were 
ever the artful pretexts and loud asseverations of a writer 
more amply confuted ? 

But to complete the proofs of the Editor’s utter error, he, 
in fact, however unconsciously, proceeds in this part of his 
article on the assumption that the term theology is employed 
by Professor Park in the sense we ascribed to it, and not with 
the unknown and impracticable meaning he asserts, and makes 
the ground of his defence ; otherwise his whole argument is a 
jargon of nonsensical assertions and assumptions. 

Thus, quoting a passage in which “ Professor Park states 
some of the principles of the subject,” he says :— 


“ Here, then, we have two modes of presentation, one caused by deep 
emotion, the other by unimpassioned, logical, and abstract mental habits. 
These he then calls ‘two Forms of theology. ... 


* It is seen, from this, that they are in equal error also, who suppose that Prof. 
Park’s object, in the Discourse, is simply to show that there is a difference between 
literal and figurative language ; and attempt to justify or excuse him on that 
ground. That construction is as untenable and absurd as the other. Professor 
Park assigns to the theology of feeling all passages that are employed in express- 
ing emotion and affection, and many, indeed, that are not, without any considera- 
tion whether their language is literal or tropical. 
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“ Still as, perhaps, some one might carelessly suppose that he referred 
to two theological systems, and not to two modes of presenting one and 
the same system, he thus re-states the great point to be considered in the 
whole discourse. ‘What then are some of the differences between 
THESE TWO KINDS OF REPRESENTATION? Nothing can be more definite, 
nothing more guarded than this statement of the fundamental question 
of the sermon. It is a consideration of the two kinds of representation 
of the one system of theology, which men employ, as they are deeply 
excited and full of emotion, and, of course, imaginative and passionate ; 
or as they are cool, intellectual, scientific, and logical. Hence, whenever 
the phrases ‘ theology of the intellect,’ ‘intellectual theology,’ &c., occur, 
we are to regard them as meaning that representation of theology which 
arises from and suits the intellectual and logical powers, uninfluenced by 
excited feelings. So the phrases ‘ theology of feeling,’ ‘emotive theo- 
logy,’ mean that representation of theology which arises from and suits 
the ardent feelings and excited emotions of the mind. But as these modes 
of expression would be cumbrous, he uses the shorter ones, ‘theology of 
the intellect? and ‘theology of the feelings, after having explicitly 
defined THEIR SENSE 80 as to preclude all mistake.” 


Here the Editor, beyond all disputation, uses the word 
theology, in every instance of its occurrence, in its legitimate 
sense, as denoting the science that treats of God and his 
government; and he represents Professor Park as employing 
the expression “ two rorms of theology, and THESE TWO KINDS 
OF REPRESENTATION todenote “TWo FORMS, “TWO KINDS,” or : 
“two mopEs of representing one and the same sysTEM” oF 
THEOLOGY ; and affirms that he used the phrase “the theology 
of the intellect,” to denote one of these modes of representing 
theology, and “the theology of feeling,” to signify the other 
mode of representing it. By his own concession and plea, 
therefore, Professor Park used the term theology, in the 
phrases—“ the theology of the intellect,” and “the theology 
of feeling” —in its usual and legitimate sense; and he gives 
the expression, “that representation of theology which arises 
from, and suits the intellectual and logical powers,” as the ‘ 
definition of the theology of the intellect; and the expression, 
“that representation which arises from, and suits the ardent 
feelings and excited emotions of the mind,” as the definition 
of the theology of feeling. ‘As these modes of expression,” 
he says, “would be cumbrous, he uses the shorter ones, ‘ the- 
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ology of the intellect,’ and ‘theology of the feelings,’ after 
having explicitly defined their sense so as to preclude all 
mistake.” 

The Editor thus directly retracts and contradicts the pre- 
tence with which he commences his article, and makes the 
basis of his whole defence that the term theology is not used 
by Professor Park in its legitimate sense to denote theology, 
but is employed to signify merely “a particular mode or 
method of representing one!” There it was the word theology 
which he asserted Professor. Park had defined as a mode of 
representation. Here it is the words, “Two Forms,” and 
Tuese Two Kinps or Representation, which he exhibits 
him as defining as two forms or modes of representing Tur- 
oLtocy! If, therefore, his assertion there was correct, then 
his statement here is wholly mistaken. If his statement here 
is correct, then his assertion there is an error, and the whole 
fabric of his defence falls to the ground. But that he is mis- 
taken there is indisputable, as we have already shown, and 
now show again. For, if in the phrase, “Two Forms or 
Tueo.oey,” the term theology is not used to denote theology, 
but a particular mode or method of representation, it will 
make nonsense of the expression, as it will render it equiva- 
lent to the phrase—* Two forms of a particular mode or 
method of representing’”—what ? not theology, for the Editor 
avers that that is not the subject of the proposition ; but only 
that which he asserts Professor Park used it to signify— 
namely “a particular mode or method of representing.” 
“Two forms of theology” must therefore denote two forms 
of a particular mode or method of representing ;—a particular 
mode or method of representing ;—a particular mode or 
method of representing—and soon without end; for the term 
theology, in its genuine sense, can never be added as denoting 
the subject of the representation ! The Editor, however, in fact, 
here adds it in that sense, and retracts and abandons, there: 
fore, the false sense he at first ascribed to it, and made the 
basis of his attempted vindication of Professor Park. Had 
he adhered to that definition, he would never have exhibited 
theology as he here does, as the subject of the representation ; 
but instead, would, as we have already shown, have made 
“the intellect and feeling” its subject, as is indicated in the 
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phrases, “ the theology of the intellect,” and “the theology of 
feeling,” which, interpreted conformably to his definition, are 
equivalent to the phrases, “ A particular mode or method of 
representing the intellect,” and “a particular mode or method 
of representing feeling!” The Editor thus completely 
deserts and contradicts the pretence on which he builds his 
attempted exculpation of the Discourse, and proceeds in his 
argument on the assumption that Professor Park uses the 
term theology in the sense we ascribed to it! It is indis- 
putable, therefore, by his own showing, that the doctrines of 
the Sermon are what we assumed them to be; and the hallu- 
cination and recklessness of mind which it displays, such as 
we represented ; for he acknowledges and avers that if the 
term theology is used in the sense we assumed, and he him- 
self here ascribes to it, “it transforms the whole Sermon into 
amass of gross errors and contradictions,” “nonsense, and 
confusion.” Did ever acritic succeed more effectually in con- 
futing himself, and verifying the facts and representations 
which he attempts to invalidate ! 

He offers several other considerations to persuade his read- 
ers that the doctrines of the Discourse cannot be what we 
represent them, that demand a brief notice. 

The first is, that “it was heard by an audience represent- 
ing the highest intellectual, theological, and religious attain- 
ments of the evangelical party in New England; yet they 
were utterly unaware of the presence of any heresy in the 
Discourse ; much less did they dream that its fundamental 
position was a heresy so enormous and malignant as the one 
just alleged.” 

On the supposition, however, that that is a fact, it does not 
prove that “its fundamental position” is not “a heresy” as 
“enormous and malignant” as we have alleged. The Dis- 
course is to be judged by its language and teachings, not by 
the audience that heard it Yet it would not indicate, we 
think, very high “intellectual, theological, and religious 
attainments,” to be wholly unaware of the presence of any 
heresy in the Discourse, when it is introduced by the repre- 
sentation that “preaching the exact truth in its scientific 
method,” “ actually imparts to the understanding of the hear- 
ers, either no idea at all, or a wrong one;” “ while using 
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words, which in their literal import are false, lodges in the 
hearts of the people the main substance of truth!” The 
hearer that discerned nothing erroneous, self-contradictious, 
and enormous in that, must, we think, have been somewhat 
inattentive, dull of perception, or else deficient in “ theological 
and religious attainments.” What would have been thought 
of it had it been uttered by a Theodore Parker, a Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, or a D. F. Strauss? Where, in the whole 
domain of disguised or open infidelity, can the Editor of the 
Congregationalist find a more unblushing and malignant 
attack on the truths of God’s word? Far worse than a 
denial, it is a direct detraction and biasphemy of them. 

But how has the Editor ascertained that “the audience 
were wholly unaware of the presence of any heresy in the 
Discourse?” Did they unanimously indicate that they 
thought it unexceptionable? Were resolutions passed by the 
Convention expressive of their perfect approbation? That 
many were interested, and that some were highly pleased, and 
expressed their approval and admiration in extravagant terms, 
is well known: but there were some, it is also known, who 
formed a wholly different estimate of it; and had not the 
maze of its antithetic and contradictious propositions, the 
glitter of its specious words, and the glow and rapidity of its 
utterance, prevented their fully comprehending it, we doubt 
not that the audience generally would have been fully aware 
of the presence in it of a heresy, as enormous and offensive 
as we have alleged. 

But if the audience were so “utterly unaware of the pre- 
sence of any heresy in the Discourse,” how happened it that 
Professor Park, in publishing it, acknowledges that he had 
indulged in “trains of remark that were adverse to the doc- 
trinal views” of a party or school that belong to the Conven- 
tion? He says, in a notice prefixed to the Sermon :— 


“When the author began to prepare the ensuing Discourse, he 
intended to avoid all trains of remark adverse to the doctrinal views 
of any party or school belonging to the Convention. But contrary to 
his anticipations, he was led into a course of thought which he is aware 
that some clergymen of Massachusetts would not adopt as their own; 
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and for the utterance of which he was obliged to rely on their liberal 
and generous feeling. Although it is in bad taste for a preacher, on 
such an occasion, to take any undue advantage of the kindness of his 
hearers, yet perhaps it is not dishonorable in him, confiding in their 
proverbial charity, to venture on the free expression of thoughts which 
he cannot repress, without an injurious restraint upon himself.” 


Professor Park himself was thus fully aware that the 
views he employed himself in advancing would not be 
adopted by a certain class of the clergymen of Massachusetts, 
and he appealed to their liberality and charity on the one 
hand to excuse him for uttering them on such an occa- 
sion ; and alleges on the other, for his justification, that he 
was prompted to it by his conscience! What class of the 
Convention, then, were they who he was aware must disap- 
prove of his doctrine? Not the Unitarians; for he knew 
undoubtedly, at the time of its publication, that they were 
especially pleased ; and had they not commended his Dis- 
course, he would not have thought it necessary to apologize 
to them for teaching its doctrine, inasmuch as it does not 
formally touch their peculiarities of belief. Who then were 
they whom he knew his Discourse must offend? The evan- 
gelical party indisputably, whose faith he so directly assails ; 
and who have in fact denounced his doctrine as most grossly 
and mischievously false. Yet in the face of this fact, inscribed 
by Professor Park on the front of his Discourse, the Editor 
of the Congregationalist has the boldness to assert “that the 
audience were utterly unaware of the presence of any heresy 
in the Discourse,” and to claim that it is altogether unob- 
noxious to doctrinal objection ! 

But the audience did not consist altogether of “the evan- 
gelical party of New England;” a considerable portion of the 
Convention were Unitarians, and many others of the hearers 
were doubtless of that denomination, and it is well known 
that they were generally pleased with the Discourse, though, 
had they fully discerned its character, they too would un- 
doubtedly have rejected and denounced its doctrine ; as it is 
as utterly contradictious to the method which they pursue 
in the maintenance of their peculiar views, as it is to that of 
the evangelical party. If Professor Park’s theory of the 
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mode in which “the main substance” of truth is to be most 
effectually “lodged by a preacher in the hearts of his people” 
is assented to by the Unitarians, they should preach the 
evangelical doctrine of the trinity, Christ’s deity and expia- 
tion, and justification by faith, in order to propagate their 
own antagonistic system! If the approbation of the audi- 
ence, then, is to be taken as a test of the character of the 
Discourse, the applause it drew from the non-evangelical 
party is a proof that it was thought, if not to favor their 
peculiar views, at least to be decidediy adverse to the ortho- 
dox. The issue of the Editor’s appeal to the audience is to 
the discredit of the Discourse, therefore, not to its vindi- 
cation. 

The next “probability” he alleges that his “view of the 
case is correct,” is found in the very grossness and enormity 
of the error ascribed to Professor Park. “It is an error so 
gross that it would be almost impossible to produce evidence 
enough to prove that unless he is utterly insane, he either does 
or can hold it.” This is certainly an extraordinary argu- 
ment. It proceeds on the assumption that the certainty that 
Professor Park teaches the doctrine we ascribe to him, does 
not correspond at all to the evidence that it is taught in his 
Discourse ; but that instead, no matter what that evidence is, 
the certainty and probability diminish just in proportion to 
the error of the doctrine ; and if its error is gross and enor- 
mous, it is almost impossible by any amount of evidence to 
prove that he holds it! No greater solecism, however, was 
ever embodied in language. The certainty that he teaches the 
doctrine we impute to him, is not affected at all by the gross- 
ness and enormity of the error. It depends altogether on the 
evidence furnished by his language and reasoning; and as 
that evidence is clear and ample, the certainty that he 
teaches it is as absolute as it would be if it were not a gross 
and enormouserror. Considered irrespective of evidence, the 
enormity of a crime may seem to form a probability against 
its having been perpetrated ; but after the evidence of it has 
been examined and found to be ample, the greatness of the 
crime detracts nothing from the certainty that it has been 
committed. As high a certainty that a person committed a 
murder would be presented by the testimony of ten men who 
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witnessed it, as would be presented by their testimony that 
he merely struck the injured party on the cheek, if that were 
the act which they ascribed to him. On the ground, however, 
on which the Editor proceeds, no matter what the measure 
of evidence is, the possibility of proving a crime diminishes 
proportionally with its enormity, and sinks to the verge of 
extinction when the outrage is atrocious. If it be so, Pro- 
fessor Park may undoubtedly embarrass his antagonists in 
their attempts to convict him of gross error; but what a 
ground of vindication ! . 

That, however, the doctrine we ascribed to him is what it 
is, is no indication, we take it, that it is not held by Professor 
Park. So far from it, it is in harmony with the metaphysical 
system entertained by the school to which he belongs, and its 
natural result. It is the doctrine of Kant, Hegel, Schleier- 
macher, and Morell, that the mind itself is the sole source of 
its theology ; that inspiration is nothing more than a stimu- 
lation of its powers by ordinary causes; and that its natural 
sensibilities, tastes, and affections, are, therefore, as authori- 
tative guides in respect to it as the intellect. Professor Park 
has only embodied that theory in his doctrine, and exem- 
plified one of the shapes which it naturally assumes. Instead 
of contradicting the fundamental principles of his neological 
system, he has framed his Discourse in accordance with 
them.* 





* The following views are given of this system by Rev. Mr. McCosh in his 
volume, noticed on another page, on the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral :— 

“ This age is as unwilling to do homage to the word, as that which has passed 
away. Instead of the Rationatist, we have now what is called the [nruitionaL 
TuroLocy. It is not now the understanding, but intuitions of thought and feeling, 
which are placed above the word ; and to them, with the word as a mere servant or 
assistant, is allotted the task of constructing a religion. The religion thus 
devised, if not so consistent as that formed by the understanding, is vastly more 
showy and gorgeous, and suits itself to a great many of the impulses of human 
nature. Just as in natural religion, the blank scepticism of former times has been 
obliged in the present day to clothe itself in the dress of pantheism to keep man- 
kind from utterly abhorring it ; so in revealed religion, the rationalism which was 
felt to be insufficient for any one practical purpose whatsoever, either in the 
restraining of sin or the gendering of holiness, has become a more pretending 
intuitionalism. Persons who believe in the Scriptures in no higher sense than they 
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* Another presumption is found in the fact that this alleged 
error he never states in Professor Park’s language, for the 
plain reason that there is no language in the sermon in 
which it can be stated. On the other hand, the error is 
forced on Professor Park by what profess to be mere logical 
inferences from his words.” That this charge is altogether 
groundless, the reader has in this article abundant evidence. 
The language we have quoted from Professor Park expresses 





believe in Homer..... do yet decorate their pages with constant references to 
faith, to spiritual life, and the religious consciousness. 

“ Tt would carry us too far to trace the history of this system ; nor do we think 
it needful carefully to allot to each supporter his share of the heterogeneous mate- 
rials which have been collected to build the fabric. Certain principles laid down 
by Kant, principles which we regard as false in themselves, were being followed 
out in Germany to their legitimate consequences, and producing a very pretending 
form of universal scepticism, when Jacobi rushed in to protect philosophy, by 
setting up FEELING as a counterpart principle to the understanding. Schleier- 
macher carried a similar principle into religion, and sought to construct a religion 
[THEOLOGY] out of FEELING or intuition. This scheme has been adopted by De 
Wette, and even, we regret to say, to some extent by Neander and other eminent 
divines, who have of late years been defending their system against another sup- 
ported by the followers of Hegel, which professes to be more rational and logical ; 
and they defend their system as earnestly as if they were defending Christianity. 
As the practical result of the whole, the scepticism which began with the clergy, 
has now gone down to the common people, and has assumed a form sufficiently 
vulgar and offensive ; and the followers of Schleiermacher find that they have no 
power to allay the spirit which they have called up ; for the dreamy intuitions of 
the divines are felt to be as incapable of being grasped by the practical under- 
standing of the common people, as they are acknowledged to be incapable of 
being apprehended by the logical understanding of the philosophers. Yet this is 
the system which is being imported into our country by certain clergymen of the 
Anglican Establishment and Independent ministers in England. In particular Mr. 
Morell, after mixing with it a further medley from the eclectic philosophy of 
Cousin, is seeking to recommend it to the British public.”—Pp. 500, 501. 

«“ This placing of the intuitions above the word, is in some respects more peri- 
lous than the setting the reason above the word ; for where natural reason thus 
presumes to act as the arbiter of revealed truth, we can meet it on its own 
grounds. Its dogmas, if unsound, are at least clear and intelligible, and so can be 
met and refuted. But this intuitional theology carries us into a region where 
every man’s own spirit creates for him a scheme which cannot be so much as 
examined, because it cannot be developed in a clear system, or put in such a 
shape as to admit of its refutation. In these circumstances we do not regret to 


find that God seems to have sent among the builders of this heaven-defying tower, 
such a spirit of confusion and variance, that no two of them can speak the same 
language.”—P. 506. 
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the error we impute to him, as clearly and indubitably as the 
language in which we have stated it ; and so likewise does that 
which we transcribed from him in the Review. We did not 
confine ourselves to single words, or mere isolated expressions, 
but alleged whole paragraphs and long passages, in which the 
doctrine is embodied in the most unequivocal and ample 
terms. That after giving the reader adequate evidence that 
the construction we placed on his language is correct, we 
then stated his doctrine in our own terms, was not only 
allowable, but essential, in order to precision, clearness, and 
brevity. The Editor of the Congregationalist has exercised 
the same right, and to a far greater extent, proportionally to 
the length of his article, in his statement of what he alleges is 
the doctrine of his Discourse ; and he is entirely justifiable in 
it. He could not by any other course have shown as per- 
spicuously what the views are which he holds Professor Park 
presents. The mere fact that he states the doctrine he 
ascribes to Professor P. in his own language, is no proof that 
Professor Park did not teach that doctrine. And in like 
manner, the mere fact that we often stated the error we 
impute to Professor P. in our own terms, is no proof that he 
does not teach that error, nor that “there is no Janguage in 
the sermon in which it can be stated.” 

But the “enormity” of this allegation is made sufficiently 
apparent, by the Editor himself, in the admission that if the 
term theology is used by Professor Park in the sense we 
ascribe to it, it is indisputable that “the whole sermon is a 
mass of gross errors and contradictions,” and that “the whole 
power of the review depends upon one very gross and trans- 
parent fallacy,” which “consists in changing the sense of a 
single term,” “theology” “from the sense in which Professor 
Park used it, to a sense in which he did not use it;” and that 
yet, after all, the Editor proceeds in his main argument to 
vindicate the Discourse, on the assumption that that term is 
used in it, in the identical sense which we ascribe to it! By 
his own showing, therefore, the language of the Discourse 
expresses the error we impute to it, and our not stating it 
always in Professor Park’s language did not arise at all from 
there not being any “language in the sermon in which it can 
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be stated.” The Editor thus weakens, instead of aiding his 
cause, by resorting to such false and preposterous pleas! _ 

And, finally, he alleges it as a proof that we have misrepre- 
sented the doctrine of the Discourse, that we exhibit Professor 
Park as having run into gross irrelevances, contradictions, 
and absurdities, in his attempts to exemplify the influences 
which his two theologies exert on one another. The fact, 
however, that he is confused, irrelevant, absurd, and self-con- 
tradictious in that part of his Discourse, is no proof surely that 
he has not fallen into an error in the other! Instead, it is in 
harmony with it that he has there run into “a heresy” of 
equally “great grossness and enormity,” and contributes to 
make the imputation of it to him credible. And such is the 
impression, we have learned, that has been produced by that 
part of the review. The evidence there pointed out of the 
inapplicableness of his ideas, the incoherence of his reasoning, 
the childishness and folly of his thoughts, and his self-contra- 
diction and charlatanry, have induced an overwhelming con- 
viction that his qualities of mind are precisely such as might 
be expected in one who can hold and propound the monstrous 
doctrine he advances in the opening of his Discourse. Does 
the Editor of the Congregationalist suppose that the greater 
the incompetence, confusion, and self-confutation of a writer, 
the higher the likelihood is that he is orthodox? A beautiful 
climax, truly, to his argument! 

Such is the issue of his attempt to vindicate the Discourse. 
What a tissue of thin artifices, preposterous blunders, discredit- 
able self-confutations! What a tragic misadventure! Instead 
of relieving Professor Park from his difficulties, he has added 
greatly to his embarrassment. In place of confuting the 
charges we alleged against him, he has shown, by the untena- 
bleness of the pretext on which he relies for the purpose, and 
by his concessions, that they cannot be refuted. 

Why now is it that so ill-judged and fatal a course has been 
taken by him?—a point we deem it of the utmost conse- 
quence the reader should consider, in order to a just appreci- 
ation of his defence. It is certainly natural to suppose that 
he knows what Professor Park’s real sentiments are, what 
the positions are which he advances in his Discourse, and 
why he acknowledged in a note prefixed to it that he was 
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aware that they are rejected by a part of the clergymen of 
Massachusetts,—by whom he undoubtedly meant the evan- 
gelical,—and appealed to their proverbial “liberality ” and. 
“charity” to excuse his promulgating them on such an 
occasion, on the ground that he was prompted to it by a 
sense of duty. But if such is the fact, to what an unfavor- 
able conclusion it forces us respecting the Editor’s principles: 
for what else can his defence then be regarded, than a 
desperate attempt, by a denial of the truth, to shield Professor 
Park and his party from the reprobation which their doctrines, 
when understood, must naturally draw on them? The propa- 
gators of gross errors not unfrequently resort to that expedient 
to mask their false doctrines, and keep up a show of orthodoxy 
that they may better delude the unwary, and accomplish their 
ambitious designs ; and unfortunately, that is precisely what 
might be expected from him, if he adheres to the Discourse, 
the very doctrine of which is that theological teachers are to 
use falsehood instead of truth, in order to gain the object at 
which they aim. Instead, however, of such a judgment, let 
us presume that he truly believes the doctrine of the Dis- 
course to be what he avers it is, and—notwithstanding Pro- 
fessor Park’s consciousness and acknowledgment to the 
contrary, and the fact that many have openly and empha- 
tically expressed their disapprobation of it—persuades himself 
that it is altogether unobjectionable to the evangelical party 
in New England. If it be so indeed, it is certainly suffi- 
ciently singular. Letit, however, be supposed; and what are the 
conclusions to which it must lead in regard to his qualifica- 
tions for the task he has undertaken; of his ability to grasp 
a simple subject; his capacity to see the relations of his 
different propositions to one another; his power to discern 
the results to which his assumptions lead ; and his adequacy 
to distinguish the confutation of himself from the confuta- 
tion of his antagonist? It is not easy to imagine a more 
hopeless condition than Professor Park’s, if his vindication 
depends on the unsupported assertions, the transparent blun- 
ders, and the suicidal misrepresentations of such extreme 
simplicity ! 

But, perhaps, instead of either of these suppositions, it is 
still more probable that he was prompted to this defence by 


; 
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Professor Park himself, with whom it is natural to presume 
he at least communicated in respect to it, and that the plea 
on which he rests his vindication of the Discourse is that on 
which the Professor places its justification. If such then is 
the fact, how happened it that the Editor did not detect its 
untenableness, and see the confusion into which it converts 
the Sermon? Did no doubt of its truth and availableness 
suggest itself to him? Did he adopt it without examination, 
and resolve, if it proved unsatisfactory, to transfer the task of 
defending it to Professor Park ? And what, on this supposition, 
are we to think of Professor P.’s perspicacity ? Is he still so 
little master of the subject, as to persuade himself that such 
a shallow expedient could answer his ends? Did he wholly 
fail to see what the results are to which it leads? Was he 
unaware of the total change which it works in the subject of 
his Discourse, and the manner in which it turns his bold 
announcements, his specious reasonings, his sparkling illus- 
trations, his pointed contrasts, into labored incoherence and 

‘studied nonsense ? How admirably qualified he must then 
be for the difficult duties of his office! Whatever the 
explanation of the Editor’s defence is, it bespeaks the utter 
hopelessness of Professor Park's cause at the tribunal of 
truth. 

What, however, are his prospects at the bar of the 
churches? Is he to pass uncensured? Is he to be sustained, 
approved, eulogized, and encouraged to go on in his endeavor 
to imbue the minds of the young who are preparing for the 
sacred office with his doctrine, and spread it as widely as 
practicable through the community? This is a question of 
the utmost’ moment. The course he proposes to pursue and 
recommends, transcends in enormity any that was ever before 
avowed, and will make, if adopted, a more unscrupulous mi- 
nistry—not excepting even the Jesuits—than the world has yet 
seen. ‘To estimate it aright, it must be contemplated practi- 
cally. Let us then look at the results to which it must lead. 
As the doctrine that the “ pulpit orator,” in order to avoid 
certain defeat, and most effectually gain his object, must 
teach falsehood to his people instead of truth, requires him to 
present erroneous views of all the facts and doctrines of reli- 
gion which he attempts to treat, it will lead not only to uni- 
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versal misrepresentation, but to the most stupendous and 
shocking heresies and blasphemies! When, for example, the 
existence of God is the subject of his discourse, it will require 
him either to deny that he exists, or that there are any evi- 
dences of his being; assert that his existence is merely ideal ; 
or propound some other doctrine that is the opposite of the 
truth. In other words, in order to prevent his hearers from 
being atheists, he must exhaust all the resources of his inge- 
nuity to persuade and drive them directly into atheism! 
When he treats of God’s nature, in order to lead them to a 
just belief in him, as an infinite, self-existing, and all-perfect 
Spirit, he must confound him with his works ; exhibit him as 
like his corporeal creatures in constitution and passions ; 
assert that he is himself but a creature ; or detract in some 
other form from his nature and perfections! When he dis- 
courses of God’s rights as a lawgiver, to give his hearers just 
and effective apprehensions of his claims to their subjection, 
and the authority of his laws, he must deny that he has any 
title to institute a government over his creatures ; exhibit his 
prerogatives as those simply of an adviser or counsellor ; or 
teach that the obligation of his commands depends on his 
creatures’ consenting to receive him as their ruler; or some 
other similar error! When he attempts to lead his people to 
regard Christ as divine, he must teach that he is but a crea- 
ture! When he would impart to them just apprehensions of 
his death as an expiation, he must deny that he died asa 
sacrifice, represent it as incompatible with God’s justice and 
goodness to inflict evil on an innocent being in order to the 
forgiveness of the guilty, and maintain that Christ died as 
ordinary men die, gave his life in mere confirmation of the 
truth of his teachings, or propound other equivalent errors! 
And these are, in fact, identically the doctrines respecting 
God’s being and rights, and Christ’s nature and death, that 
are put forth by the German neologists from whom Professor 
Park drew his theology ; and several of them are the same as 
are advanced by his co-believer and co-laborer, Dr. Bushnell. 
When he treats of justification by faith in Christ, he may also 
teach, as Dr. Bushnell does, that that justification is self-justi- 
fication or approval, not pardon and acceptance by God ; and 
that the faith to which it is annexed, is faith in self, not faith 
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in Christ! When he would teach the doctrine of the trinity, 
he must preach unitarianism. When he would lead his people 
to believe in the future punishment of the impenitent, he must 
proclaim universalism, and fortify it with such reasons as 
lend it a color of truth. When he would teach Calvinism, 
he must preach Arminianism. If he believes and would 
teach Arminianism, he must preach Calvinism! And so of 
other facts and doctrines. In like manner in respect to prac- 
tical duties ; if he would induce men to worship God only, his 
method will be to exhort them to pay their homage to crea- 
tures and idols; and if he would lead them to observe the 
sabbath, to deny that it is a duty, or counsel them to dese- 
crate it. If he would inspire them with a dread of profane- 
ness, he will justify or recommend swearing or blasphemy ; if 
he would excite them to temperance, he will vindicate or 
favor intoxication ; and to awaken a proper horror of licen- 
tiousness, will treat it as innocent, or assign it the rank of 
a virtue! And, finally, to justify and give authority to that 
method of teaching, he must maintain that it is the method 
which God himself has pursued in the instructions, commands, 
and exhortations of the Scriptures! How, if he holds that 
that is the proper and only efficacious way of leading men to 
the truth, can he hesitate to hold and teach that it is the 
method which the Most High employs? Such openly, or 
with but a thin disguise, is the course which they must pursue 
who give their approval to Professor Park’s doctrine, and 
make it their guide. Was it ever before equalled in profli- 
gacy! Is there anything approaching it in enormity in the 
writings of D. F. Strauss? Is there anything in the works of 
Paine or Voltaire more shockingly blasphemous or immoral ? 
Nothing! They would have been withheld from advancing 
such a doctrine—if for no other reason—by the disgrace it 
would have reflected on their intellects. 

Is this doctrine, then, which thus proposes a universal sub- 
stitution of falsehood for truth, and sin for obedience, to pass 
unrebuked, and meet a general sanction in the churches? Is 
it to prove no obstacle to Professor Park’s influence? That 
he has very zealous supporters we know. That they may 
be unscrupulous as well as zealous, the principles of the Dis- 
course would lead us to apprehend, and the attempts that 
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have been made to vindicate him sufficiently show. It were 
absurd to look for truth and modesty in the advocates or 
apologists of such a creed. That some who do not assent to 
his doctrine will wish to avoid an open expression of their 
disapprobation ; that others who aspire to direct the public 
mind, may endeavor to prevent any decisive action in respect 
to him, conceal the character of his Discourse as far as may 
be, and allow him to go on in the silent diffusion of his prin- 
ciples,—is not impossible. No efforts, however, can prevent 
his doctrine from being generally understood. It is already 
known from Maine to Mississippi, is the subject of conver- 
sation to thousands and tens of thousands, and is denounced 
without reserve, so far as we know—by men of all parties, 
with the exception of Professor Park’s neological school; 
and the various reviews and notices of it will be yet more 
extensively read, and generate a still more emphatic concur- 
rence of judgment in respect to it among the intelligent and 
upright. No combination, however influential in other rela- 
tions the parties who enter them may be; no studied silence 
of editors ; no arts, however crafty and assiduous, can shield 
its objectionableness from notoriety. What, then, is to be 
the issue? Can it be that when it has been thus generally 
examined and become thoroughly understood, it will meet 
the sanction of “ the evangelical party in New England ;”— 
that no authoritative protests will be heard against it ;—that 
no expression of dissent and disapprobation will be uttered ;— 
and the friends of truth and integrity throughout the country 
be left to the conclusion that its doctrines are sanctioned, not 
on'y by those who are responsible for the views taught at 
Andover, but by those, also, having the direction of other 
institutions that are intimately associated with it, and sus- 
tained in a large degree by the same community, and directed 
by the same individuals? If so, it will indicate an apostasy 
far more extensive than we had suspected; and bespeak an 
inconsiderateness of the interests of truth, and an indecision 
and insensibility in those who have not abandoned it, that is 
not to be reconciled with fidelity to Christ. There certainly 
was never an occasion where duty to God and his people 
more imperiously required them to interpose and protect 
religion from a gross and shameful misrepresentation, and the 
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church from a corruption of doctrine and morals. There 
never was an instance in which less courage was requisite 
to denounce a palpable and mischievous error, or when 
silence and concurrence could be more impolitic and dis- 
creditable. There never was a crisis when an earnest and 
emphatic expression of their judgment by even a moderate 
number of the faithful disciples of Christ, would more effect- 
uaily check the spread of a false and pernicious doctrine, and 
unite the churches generally in the acknowledgment and 
maintenance of the truth. Let the evangelical discharge 
their duty, and the evil will be arrested. May God inspire 
them with fidelity and wisdom, and direct them to measures 
which he will make the means at once of vindicating his 
truth, and protecting his church from the mischiefs to which 
this error exposes it! 





Art. VIIL—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1. Curistranity Revivep 1n tHe East; or, a Narrative of the Work 
of God among the Armenians of Turkey. By H. G. O. Dwight, 
Missionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tuis history of one of the most important and most successful mis- 
sions that have been instituted from this country, is fitted to attract more 
than a common share of attention, from the great interest of the events 
which it narrates, and the significant indications it unfolds of the future 
purposes of the Most High in respect to the ancient churches of Western 
Asia. It recites the principal incidents that have marked the course of 
the missionaries from their establishment at Constantinople, near 
twenty years since, to the present time; the means they have employed 
to communicate the gospel to the unlearned, superstitious, and, in a 
measure, idolatrous people among whom they have labored; the diffi- 
culties with which they have met; the gradual success of their ministry ; 
the persecution by the hierarchy of those who have received their doc- 
trine ; the interposition of the Turkish government for their protection ; 
and, at length, the organization of several separate Protestant or Evan- 
gelical churches under the sanction of the court, with a right to worship, 
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teach, circulate books,.and institute other churches wherever they 
choose, among that people. The experiment of a long succession of 
centuries seems to have shown decisively that no vivifying principle sur- 
vives in the old religious systems of that quarter of the world. If the 
light of life is to be rekindled among them, it is to be brought to them 
from without. The great truths of the Scriptures which they still nomi- 
nally hold, are left almost totally unnoticed, and their worship and piety 
are resolved into a mere round of superstitious and idolatrous cere- 
monies. The Spirit does not make such a false gospel the instrument 
of sanctification, but leaves its devotees to the formalism, blindness, and 
lifelessness, that naturally result from their errors. No such scheme, 
which man devises to satisfy his alien and debased affections, ever 
receives God’s sanction. _ It is the truth only, as it is in Jesus, that he 
owns and makes efficacious to salvation. How signally is his wisdom 
and sovereignty shown in this instance, in the employment--not of 
their own native teachers—but of men of remote and almost unknown 
lands, for the re-introduction of the gospel there; that it might be seen 
that their new life is not the effect of the old, but of another system, and 
owes its existence to the wonderworking power of God, not to the skill 
of man. The doctrines taught by the missionaries to those fallen 
churches, which have met the divine blessing, are those which are most 
fundamental in Christianity ;—Christ’s expiation, renovation by the 
Spirit, and justification by faith. The converts appear to have given 
eminent evidence of the genuineness of their discipleship, in the patience and 
steadfastness with which they have endured the persecutions their recep- 
tion of the truth has drawn on them; and the Armenian patriarchs and 
priests made an undisguised display of the intolerance and tyranny with 
which they are animated in the fierce and malignant abuse with which 
they pursued and harassed them, as long as they were allowed by the civil 
powers. From the important points at which the missionaries have already 
established themselves, the civil rights they now enjoy, and the favor- 
able dispositions with which their instructions are received by the people, 
there is reason to expect that, by the blessing of God, the truth will, 
hereafter, be much more rapidly diffused, and ere long, a large body of 
pure, zealous, and active churches established in Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Armenia. The commencement of this: process on a scale as considerable 
even as is detailed in this volume, deserves to be regarded as one of the 
great events of the age. It will be contemplated by the student of pro- 
phecy especially, with more than ordinary interest. That part of the 
world is, as well as Europe, to be the theatre, ere long, there is reason to 
believe, both of great conflicts, and great triumphs to the true worship- 
pers. God seems to be unfolding the way, indeed, through almost the 
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whole circuit of the Christianized and civilized world, for the prepara- 
tion of a people to bear witness to his word in the great tribulation that 
is approaching, and to go from it victorious into the rest which he is to 
give to his disciples at his coming. All who can be pleased with a 
simple and unostentatious narrative of a series of extraordinary and 
important events; all who contemplate with interest the great move- 
ments of God’s providence, and observe the corroboration they yield to 
the predictions of his word, will find, in the perusal of this volume, more 
than an ordinary share of gratification. 


. RESPONSES FROM THE SAcreED Orac es, or the Past in the Present. 
By Richard W. Dickinson, D.D., author of Religion Teaching by 
Example, or Scenes from Sacred History. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1851. 


Tuts volume consists of a series of articles on important acts and 
incidents recorded in the Scriptures, that were the means or occasions 
of decisive displays of good or evil character; and treated by the 
author in reference especially to the views and passions, or other causes, 
from which they sprang, the conduct to which they led, the conse- 
quences by which they were followed, and the similar types of charac- 
ter that are now seen in the church and world. 

Topics of this class subject the faculties of the writer to a severer 
test than the ordinary sermon or essay, in which some simple doctrinal 
truth is treated didactically, some sentiment illustrated, or some duty 
explained and enforced. They demand a clearer perception, a deeper 
knowledge of our nature, and a wider observation of life. To treat 
them with truth, ease, and effect, the writer must have studied himself 
and others with care; witnessed the exhibition of the heart in the con- 
ditions in which its affections are most strongly displayed ; and gained 
just conceptions of God’s moral and providential government. As like 
a painter, he must work out his delineations for himself, unless his views 
of man are correct and comprehensive, and his apprehensions of God 
and his administration in harmony with his word, he will not only fall 
below the truth, but of necessity deviate into error. 

Dr. Dickinson has cultivated this species of writing with special care 
and success, and again produced a volume of unusual interest and 
merit. His themes present a fine opportunity for the delineation of the 
affections and passions, the evolution of the motives by which men are 
prompted in the great acts of life, and exhibition of the happiness or 
misery with which they are followed; and he has treated them with 
excellent discrimination and taste. Works of this kind in which the 
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Scriptures are contemplated as indeed the word of God, given by inspi- 
ration, and designed to instruct us in doctrine and duty, are peculiarly 
needed at the present time, when so many are disposed to regard them, 
not as intelligible oracles, but as a mere record of unmeaning voices for 
which the interpreter himself is to devise whatever sense best suits his 
tastes and wishes. According to them it is the rationalistic expositor 
who is inspired, not the prophet ; and man that contrives and utters the 
oracle, not God. Dr. Dickinson treats them as the word of Jehovah, 
and sees the marks of his truth and wisdom stamped on all their 
recitals and announcements; and thus contemplated, the study of the 
great personages whose characters are drawn in them, is at once one of 
the finest exercises of the intellect, and brings home the great realities 
of religion with the strongest impression to the heart. No more affect- 
ing exhibitions are seen than they present of man, in conditions of high 
enjoyment, extreme suffering, and powerful inducements to evil; no 
more appalling exemplifications are witnessed of the crimes of which 
he is capable when deserted of God, and left to the sway of his unre- 
strained passions ; nor are there, on the other hand, any sublimer mani- 
festations of God’s condescension and love to his people, or more 
awful examples of the retributions which he assigns to his enemies! 

Dr. Dickinson is particularly happy in defending the Scriptures from 
the objections of the sceptical, and pointing out the lessons that are to 
be drawn from the permissions and appointments of providence. He 
vindicates God’s justice, truth, and wisdom with fidelity and skill; 
assigns men their proper place as his subjects ; and asserts and enforces 
the duty of submission and trust under those allotments, the reasons of 
which we are not now able fully to comprehend. The pictures he 
draws of the forms in which the good and evil principles and passions 
of other ages are seen at the present time, are truthful and effective. 
His delineations especially of Cain and Jacob, of Absalom and Ahi- 
tophel, of Joash and Jehoida, of Gehazi and Amaziah, exhibit striking 
parallels, and present many beautiful examples of graphic description, 
acute deduction, and graceful and eloquent thought. Readers of all 
classes will find themselves richly repaid for the perusal and study of 
the work, and it will obtain, we trust, as it merits, a wide circulation. 


8. Anatysis of Sacrep Curonotoey, with the Elements of Chro- 
nology and the Numbers of the Hebrew Text Vindicated. By S. 
Bliss. Boston: J. V. Himes. 1840. 


Tuts brief epitome of the Chronology of the Scriptures furnishes a 
large amount of useful information in respect to the} times of the per- 
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sons and occurrences that are mentioned in the Bible, After explaining 
the terms, and stating the principles of Chronology, the author gives in 
a series the dates of the patriarchs, judges, kings, prophets, and other 
important personages whose names ‘occur in the Scriptures, and the 
chief events with which they were concerned. While in the main he 
follows Dr. Hales, he has availed himself of the aid of other principal 
writers. 


4, Sermons or THE Rev. Jonn Kine Lorp, Jate Pastor of the First 
Orthodox Congregational Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, with an Intro- 
ductory Notice. By Nathan Lord, President of Dartmouth College. 
Boston: Perkins & Whipple. 1850. 


Tus volume is introduced by a brief portraiture of the author’s intel- 
lectual and theological character that is very beautiful, both for the 
qualities which it ascribes to him, and the delicacy and dignity with 
which it is drawn. He had a vigorous understanding, .a quick sensi- 
bility, an inquisitive and meditative disposition, a deep realization of the 
great things of religion, a full assurance of the rectitude and wisdom of 
the ways of God, and large views of his government ; and in his specu- 
lations—instead of aiming to harmonize the teachings of revelation with 
the conjectures or deductions of science, as the false and fanciful systems 
of men are often called—adjusted his views of nature, of man, and of 
the course of the world, to the word of God. He labored accordingly 
in the ministry with unusual judgment, faith, cheerfulness, zeal, and 
success. It is much to the honor of Dr. Lord, that he instructed his 
son in the nature of the infidel and rationalistic philosophies that now 
prevail, and are a more dangerous snare to the young than any other to 
which they are exposed, and taught him how to confute them. How 
few have fulfilled that office to their children, or taken any effective 
measures to guard them against the subtle and deceptive doctrines 
introduced .into the literature, and much of the theology of the age, 
that subvert the foundation of religion and morals! It is to the credit 
of the son that he clearly saw the error of those systems, intelligently 
rejected them, and held the truths with a firm grasp which they aim to 
supersede. “He looked with extreme jealousy and anxiety at the 
attempts which are made to separate religion from science ; to interpret 
the Bible in subjection to nature ; to introduce into the churches ration- 
alistic theories in morals and theology; and to regulate the life of the 
world by new methods of philosophy.” He regarded the necessity of 
the influences of the Holy Spirit and a just understanding of the word 
of God in order to a true knowledge of divine things, as a fact as indu- 
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bitable as any other of our condition, and accordingly took the Scrip- 
tures as his guide, and looked to the Spirit to enlighten him in their 
meaning; and in studying them, was led, not only to the reception of 
the doctrines of redemption, but to a discovery of the great purposes of 
God in respect to the administration of the world, and the salvation of 
the nations which they reveal, that have passed in a large degree from 
the faith of the Church. Instead of the elevation of the race to virtue 
and happiness by the advancement of the arts, the reformation of 
governments, and the knowledge of the gospel, as is generally expected, 
he saw that the true worshippers are to be obstructed and trodden 
down ; that the apostate church and persecuting civil rulers, in place of 
fading away or gradually amending under the influence of truth, are to 
be swept from the earth by the hand of Christ himself; and that it is 
not till he in person assumes the sovereignty of the world, that its king- 
doms are to become his, and all people, nations, and languages, submit 
to his sceptre. 

From the notice of the course and issue of his son’s studies, Dr. Lord 
proceeds to the inquiry whether such are the teachings of the sacred 
oracles respecting the future government of the world. 

“The question as to what God says he will do, is a question between 
the literal and rationalistic interpreters of the Bible. It is not whether 
there will be a reign of righteousness upon the earth, for nearly all, even 
the infidels, profess to believe in a coming golden age, a perfected state 
of man; but whether that reign will be introduced and carried on by 
visible interpositions of Jesus Christ, and corresponding pentecostal 
influences of the Holy Spirit; or in a related progress and perfection of 
civilization and religion, according to the natural, that is, the present 
stated development of society. The question is not whether Jesus 
Christ will again appear personally on this earth ; for that by all except 
infidels and atheists, and a small class of Platonic believers, is admitted ; 
but whether that personal and actual appearing will precede and attend, 
or only follow the millennial age? It is whether Jesus Christ will 
come actually to subvert and then restore all things ; or come only in @ 
figure to restore, and then actually to subvert the existing economies of 
church and state in a general destruction of the world? In brief, it is 
whether the Scriptures affirm or deny another and a more glorious age 
of the gospel in connexion with Christ’s second appearing, before the 
fulfilling of God’s purposes in redemption and the final judgment of ’ 
death and hell ? 

“T put the question in these various forms because 
justify the views taken of it by the author of these sermons 
mind was made up after severe thought and study to the literal inter- 
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pretation of the Scriptures in this respect. That is, it was his judgment 
that the Bible equally in its direct, figurative, and symbolical language, 
teaches, consistently and unequivocally, the second and literal coming of 
Jesus Christ before the Millennial age. It became evident to him that 
the second coming of Christ would be in visible glory and majesty to 
change the physical condition of the earth ; to subvert all corrupt eccle- 
siastical governments, the man of sin, the anti-christ and Babylon of the 
New Testament; to discriminate between the Christian and anti-chris- 
tian portions of mankind ; to restore the people of the ancient covenants 
now judicially cast off for their unbelief to the rights of primogeniture ; 
to centralize an identified church and state power at Jerusalem; to 
reign with his risen saints over this illustrious seene during the times of 
restitution, and out of Zion the perfection of beauty to radiate the lights 
of knowledge and piety among all the residual nations to the ends of 
the earth, according to the remarkable testimony of James, Acts xv. 
13-17.”—Pp. 28-29. 

He proceeds to verify these conclusions in a series of terse and power- 
ful arguments from the faith of the church in the first ages, the laws of 
language, and analogies of the divine government; from their harmony 
with the theology of the best periods of the church ; from their consist- 
ence with the general scheme of God’s providence ; and, finally, from the 
prophecy of Noah respecting his posterity: and displays in the discus- 
sion, a foree and independence of intellect, a truth and comprehensive- 
ness of views, a soundness of judgment in respect to the movements of 
the present age and the aims of Divine providence, and a sense of the 
wisdom and grandeur of God’s ways, not often seen, and that present a 
striking contrast to the feebleness, superficiality, and error, that mark the 
publications in which the opposite doctrines are advanced. If the hues 
are dark with which he paints the misapprehensions, prejudices, and 
delusions that prevail at the present time, they are not of a deeper 
tinge than truth requires. That so many good men persuade them- 
selves that the world is on the verge of conversion, arises, in a great 
measure, there is reason to believe, from their limiting their view almost 
wholly to the good that is achieving, and overlooking the far more 
general and powerful agencies that are corrupting the church, and 
demoralizing society. If they extended their observation to the whole 
scene presented by the Christianized and Pagan world, they would see 
that the augmentation of evil is in at least as great a ratio as of good; 
and that some of the fountains themselves, from which good is supposed 
by many to proceed, have become corrupt, and are directly aiding the 
depravation of principles and manners, which it is their business to 
eorrect. 
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We wish this essay may be read by those in the sacred office, and 
serious Christians generally, and meditated with the attention to which 
it is entitled. It can scarcely fail, in a measure at least, to arrest and 
interest the indifferent, if any large, striking, and comprehensive views, 
sustained by a powerful array of reasons, can arouse them to considera- 
tion. It is adapted to conciliate the respect of the doubting and dis- 
believing, impress the theughtful, win the candid, and confirm those who 
concur with the writer in their views, in the certainty of the great events 
that are revealed in the sacred word as at hand, but that are so generally 
contemplated with unbelief and aversion. The author merits the thanks 
of all impartial students of the Sacred Word, that he has put forth so 
timely and effective a plea for the most momentous and sublime of its 
misunderstood and rejected teachings. 

The sermons are simple, clear, argumentative, evangelical, and 
earnest, and indicate a mind of superior powers, independence, and 
originality. They treat of interesting and important subjects, and present 
a happy exemplification of the salutary influence of just views of the 
prophetic Scriptures, on the spirit and labors of the preacher. Several 
of them especially, are remarkable compositions, exhibit the great truths 
of the gospel in their genuine reality and majesty, and urge the duties 
of the Christian life with energy and fervor. 

Had the author lived to mature age, he would undoubtedly have 
held a high rank as a thinker and writer, and exerted a wide and bene- 
ficial influence. But he was suddenly summoned to another scene, and 
a preparation for a loftier and more glorious ministry in Christ’s ever- 
lasting kingdom. 


5. Inpta AND THE Hixpoos: Being a Popular View of the Geography, 
History, Government, Manners, Customs, Literature, and Religion of 
that Ancient People, with an Account of Christian Missions among _ 
them. By F. De W. Ward, Late Missionary at Madras and Mem- 
ber of the American Oriental Society. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1850. 


Tue author of this work resided several years in India as a Missionary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, visited 
many of the principal districts and cities, especially of the southern part 
of the peninsula, and qualified himself by intercourse with the people, 
observation of their manners, and study of their institutions, to treat 
them with accuracy and interest; and he has embodied in his volume 
a great variety of entertaining and important information respecting the 
geographical peculiarities of the country, its natural productions, the 
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different classes of its inhabitants, and their history, dress, customs, arts, 
literature, and religion. He closes with a review of the present condi- 
tion of the English, Dutch, and American Missions; the means they 
employ for the evangelization of the natives; the obstacles with which 
they have to contend, and the success they have enjoyed, that is of 
great interest. It is a remarkable fact that they have apparently been 
the means of as great, perhaps greater good proportionally to the Euro- 
pean residents, than to the natives. Many of them have become exem- 
plary Christians, and zealous and effective co-operators with the mis- 
sionaries. The- number of native converts is supposed to be about 
10,000; the number of nominal disciples, probably 50,000; and the 
impression has become common among the intelligent and thoughtful 
Hindoos, that their system cannot survive the contact of Christianity, 
and is destined to a speedy fall. The work is written with ease and 
sprightliness, enlivened with many interesting descriptions and_inci- 
dents, and will yield the reader more than a common share of useful 
and entertaining knowledge. 


6. Tue Metuop oF THE Divine GovERNMENT, PuysicaL AND Moral, 
By Rev. James McCosh. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
1851. 


© 


Tue wide diffusion and popularity of works on the philosophy of 
man, providence, and religion, by Coleridge, Cousin, and others of the 
German school, that are idealistic, and exhibit Christianity as but a 
factitious and dreamy naturalism, render the appearance of a volume 
like the present, that is devoted to the exhibition and vindication of 
the truths of natural and revealed religion, peculiarly welcome. Mr. 
McCosh proceeds on the great fact to the conviction of which we are 
constrained by our nature, that ourselves and the exterior world have a 
real existence, and demonstrate the being and sway of the Creator; and 
his object is to show what the real facts and indications are which they 
present of the relations and agency of the Supreme towards man, and 
of man towards him. He first’ considers those that are presented by the 
physical world as administered by providence, in respect to the cha- 
racter of man ; and shows on the one hand, that they bespeak, in the 
sufferings to which the race is subjected, the restraints that are imposed 
on them, the distance at which they are separated from him, and their 
self-contradiction and self-condemnation, that they are in an unnatural 
and fallen condition; and on the other, that they abound with proofs 
that, nevertheless, he is benevolent and regardful of their well-being. 

He next contemplates the elements and laws of the material world, 
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and points out the infinite proofs they exhibit of his agency, power, 
wisdom, and goodness, and indications that they are formed to be the 
means of far greater benefits to the race than have hitherto been 
realized. 

From the physical world he proceeds to consider the powers of the 
mind through which God governs the race,—reason, consciousness, the 
will, the affections, and the principle of good and evil actions, and 
finally concludes with noticing the consistency of natural with revealed 
religion, and the signs that man is to be restored from the ruins of the 
fall, and the world made the scene of a perfect life and bliss. 

The subjects which he discusses are thus very numerous, and 
of the highest interest and importance, and they are treated with 
learning, good sense, and candor. He has powers of a high order, 
and has qualified himself for his task not only by the study of natural 
theology and metaphysics, but of the physical sciences, history, and the 
speculations of the chief authors. He asserts and maintains the truth 
with directness and fearlessness, and states and resolves objections with 
acuteness and impartiality. The only exceptionable views advanced by 
him of much importance that we have noticed, occur in his chapter on 
the will, in which, inconsistently with his main view, he has fallen into 
the error of exhibiting that faculty as imparting to motives the power by 
which they move it to its volitions. His mode of discussion, though 
diffuse for scientific inquirers, will not prove objectionable to other 
readers, and it is vivified and adorned in an uncommon measure by 
appropriate and elegant illustrations from the physical and moral world. 
It is a work of unusual interest and merit, and excellently suited to 
counteract the sceptical errors of the times. 


7. Tue Psatms TransLareD AND Exptainep. By J. A. Alexander, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. ii. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tus volume, commencing with the fifty-first, and closing with the 
hundredth Psalm, presents the same characteristics as the former; an 
exhibition of the idioms and striking peculiarities of expression of 
the original ; a reference to the principal passages in which the same 
terms and thoughts occur ; a clear evolution in the translation and expo- 
sition of the meaning, and neatness and brevity. The Hebrew is a very 
scanty and inadequate language, compared to ours and other modern 
European tongues, and the Latin and Greek; yet the Psalms and other 
poetical portions of the Old Testament, in which not as many hundreds 
of words are used, as there are thousands in the English vocabulary— 
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exhibit every species of feeling and passion, every shade of sensibility 
of which the human heart is the subject, and uttered with as much 
distinctness and energy as they are expressed in our own copious tongue, 
Job, in fact, the Psalms, Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, 
and Lamentations, present a greater number and variety of expressions 
of sentiment probably, than the whole body of the Greek and Latin 
poetry together, and more delicately defined and discriminated from 
each other. That is the great office, especially of the Psalms. They 
are a vast delineation of the experience, and embodiment of the views 
and affections that are peculiar to the pious, and deserve on that account 
to be habitually studied and meditated by all who would learn what 
their characteristics are, and cultivate them. Dr. Alexander’s work will 
prove an important help to a minute knowledge of them, and will be 


read and highly valued, in proportion as it becomes known by the peo- 
ple of God. 


8. Exeuish Grammar. The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms, with a History of its Origin and Development, designed for 
the use of Colleges and Schools. By William C. Fowler, late Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1850. 


Tuts comprehensive title scarcely indicates the great variety of topics 
of which this work treats, and amount of important and interesting 
knowledge it presents. Instead of a mere grammar in the usual sense, 
and sketch of the origin and history of the language, it embodies all the 
information respecting its derivation, structure, and laws, contained in 
the recent, most philosophic, and erudite treatises on the subject, that is 
to be desired in a text book designed for the higher order of schools, 
academies, and colleges, excellently arranged and expressed with judg- 
ment and taste. The author treats in the first part of the origin, 
diversity, and classification of the languages of the world; of the 
historical elements of the English ;—the Celtic, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish, Norman, and others,—of its dialects and provincialisms. In the 
second part he exhibits its phonology ; and in the third its orthographical 
forms. The fourth, occupying one third of the volume, on its etymolo- 
gical forms, or its different classes of words, the changes or inflections 
by which they express the different relations of agents, acts, and the 
objects to which they are directed, and their origin, primary significa- 
tion, and transition to new uses, treats those subjects in an admirable 
manner. Under the last division a great variety of facts and explana- 
tions are presented that are highly curious and interesting. We give a 
few examples from the chapter on illusory etymologies : 
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“The frontispiece of a book is usually conceived of as a piece or 
picture in front of a book ; whereas it denotes literally a front view, 
from Low Latin, frontispicium, the forefront of a house. 

“A font, or fount of types, is in our conceptions confounded with 
font, or fount, from Latin fons, a fountain; whereas it denotes literally 
a casting, from Latin fundo, to found, or cast. 

“ Preface appears to be compounded of face ; whereas it is derived 
from Latin prefatio, a speaking before. 

“ Wiseacre, as if compounded of acre, is a corruption of German 
weissager, a diviner, a pretender to wisdom. 

“ Surname, sometimes written sirname, as if the name of one’s sire ; 
whereas it is derived from French surnom, an additional name. 

“ Tieutenant. This word has from the earliest times been written or 
pronounced Jeftenant, supported without doubt by the idea that the 
second in command holds the /eft, while the first holds the right. The 
true derivation is from the French lieutenant, which signifies one holding 
or supplying the place of another. 

“ Mussulman. The plural of this word, in respectable writers, is 
often written Mussulmen, as if the English word man entered into its 
composition. The true root, however, is salam, an Arabic word. 

“Latin baccalaureus, a bachelor, as if bacca laurea donatus, crowned 
with the bay-berry. The true derivation is from French bachelier, for 
bas chevalier, an inferior knight.” 

The section on English family and local names indicates the derivation 
of a large share of those that had their origin in Saxon. 

The fifth part on logical forms presents a definition of all the terms 
and exemplifications of the processes of logic. The sixth, on syntactical 
forms, contains in the definitions, rules, and exercises everything that 
can be desired on the order and government of words. The seventh 
and eighth, on rhetorical and poetical forms, are ample and elegant 
treatises on the characteristics and laws of oratory and poetry. 

The origin, history, structure, and usages of our language deserve a 
far larger attention in a course of academical education, than they have 
hitherto received. The number even of the cultivated, who speak and 
write with the accuracy, force, and elegance they might easily attain, is 
not large. This volume yields the aids that are needed in a far higher 
measure than any other, and deserves to be adopted as a text book in 

schools and colleges, and have a place in every library. 
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9. Tae Farners oF tHE Desert, or an Account of the Origin and 
Practice of Monkery among Heathen Nations, its passage into the 
Church, and some wonderful stories of the Fathers, concerning the 
primitive Monks and Hermits. By Henry Ruffner, late President of 
Washington College, Virginia. Two Volumes. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1850. 


Tue subject, of which these volumes present a very ample and inte- 
resting account, though remote from the usual track of readers, is well 
entitled to their consideration. No one, without a knowledge of the 
unnatural self-restraints and cruel tortures by which vast numbers have, 
from age to age, endeavored to extricate themselves from the thraldom 
of evil, can form a just estimate of our nature, the deep consciousness 
of ruin with which it is pervaded, and the errors and delusions of which 
it is the prey. What more monstrous solecism can be conceived than 
that presented by the ascetics, who, for thirty centuries, have been 
endeavoring to exterminate from themselves the root of sin, by volun- 
tarily and artificially subjecting themselves to its curse, in the forms of 
corporeal restraint, suffering, and debasement!_ No other chapter of the 
annals of man exhibits a more astounding spectacle of contradictious 
reason, perverted principle, and heroic folly. 

Dr. Ruffner traces its origin to the Hindoo doctrine that the soul 
becomes defiled with sin by being imprisoned in a material body. Its 
object is partly to diminish that pollution by counteracting and limiting 
the influence of the appetites, and partly to expiate it by voluntary self- 
denial and suffering. It was instituted by the priests of that people in 
an age long anterior to the conquest of the East by the Greeks, and in 
the forms it has borne at all subsequent periods,—fasting, celibacy, with- 
drawment from society, and self-torture ; and was associated, as it is in 
the Catholic church, with the belief of a purgatory, the offering of 
prayers and oblations for the dead, and the hope ultimately of complete 
purification and redemption from evil. Their monastic system espe- 
cially, bore a strong resemblance to that of the Romanists, and pre- 
vailed, and still prevails, not only throughout India, but in the countries 
to the east and north—Burmah, Cochin China, China, Japan, and 
wherever Boodhism spread. 

“In the cold mountains of Thibet, the religion of Boodh has assumed 
the form of Lamaism ; the peculiarity of which is, that there is an 
order of priests called Lamas, whose supreme head is the Grand Lama, 
worshipped as an incarnation of the supreme God, and who has several 
provincial subordinates, worshipped likewise as incarnations of secondary 
Gods. 
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“ Nowhere in the world does monachism prevail as in that poor win- 
try region of mountains and lakes. Monasteries are found occupying 
choice situations in all the inhabited parts of the country. They are 
filled with hale hearty fellows, who show by their looks that they are 
well fed, and live much at their ease. Thrice a day they assemble fur 
prayer. They have their fasts and their festivals, their instrumental 
music, and their hymns. 

“In Thibet the Boodhist priests constitute a complete and regular 
hierarchy. Besides the common monk priests, they have Lamas of dif- 
ferent ranks, human and divine, and the head of all is the Grand Lama, 
who is the pope of northern Boodhism, and of higher dignity than even 
the pope of Rome. 

“When the Jesuit missionaries entered Thibet for the purpose of core 
verting the people to Romanism, they were amazed to find a religion 
established th: 2, which they could scarcely distinguish from their own. 
There was a hierarchy of priests corresponding to their own, and a com- 
plete system of monachism, with monasteries, nunneries, and hermitages, 
and monks by thousands and tens of thousands, under the same vows as 
the Roman Catholics, and subject to the same government and disci- 
pline ; and all up to the Grand Lama himself, with shaven heads, like 
their own priesthood, and clothed in similar showy sacerdotal robes and 
caps. 

“There was a chief holy city like Rome, with its pope, and inferior 
holy cities with their grand dignitaries, like the metropolitan archbishops 
and patriarchs of Christendom,—all, but especially the holiest of all, full 
of priests, temples, monasteries, ceremonies, festivals, processions, and 
pilgrims from distant lands. 

“In the temples, they saw a showy ceremonial worship like their 
own ; an altar for sacrifice, and a mass of bread and wine offered upon 
it; images of saint gods, before which the worshippers bowed; holy 
water, with which they are sprinkled ; prayers in a dead language, and 
rosaries, or strings of beads, on which to count them. 

“There too they found sins confessed to priests, and penitents fastine, 
repeating prayers with the rosary, and whipping themselves ; and there 
the doctrine of purgatory, prayers for the dead, and extreme unction for 
the dying.”—Vol. i. pp. 78, 79. 

The ascetic method of obtaining sanctification was adopted from the 
Hindoos by the Greeks at a very early period, was a conspicuous ele 
ment of their philosophy at the commencement of the Christian era, and 
was in the second century introduced from them into the church. Dr. 
Ruffner, in detailing its rise and diffusion through the East and West, 
presents a view of the theological doctrines of the Hindoos in which it 
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had its origin, and the religious philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, and 
their disciples who embraced it. After narrating its introduction into 
the church, and history to the fifth century, he presents in translations 
from Athanasius, Jerome, and the Greek ecclesiastical historians, the 
lives of a number of the principal ascetics of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. The work is written with learning, judgment, and vivacity, 
abounds with striking and amusing details, and furnishes a large 
amount of novel and useful information. 


10. Tue Pantuetsm or Germany. A Sermon delivered before the 
Synod of Albany, October 9th, 1850. By Ebenezer Halley, D.D, 
Pastor of the Second Street Presbyterian Church, Troy. Published 
by request of the Synod. Albany: Gray & Sprague. 1850. 


Dr. Hattey could not have selected a more appropriate theme for 
discussion on such an occasion. The disguised infidelity of the Germans 
introduced among the educated, has been too long allowed to propagate 
itself with little obstruction from the friends of truth. It becomes those 
who keep the faith once delivered to the saints to exert themselves to 
arrest it, ere it gains a powerful party among the clergy, and diffuses 
itself through the churches. After noticing the material pantheism of 
the ancients, and Spinoza and his disciples among the moderns, Dr. H. 
gives an outline of the idealistic system of Kant and his followers, points 
out, in a clear and effective manner, its groundlessness and contradiction 
to our nature, and shows the atheistic results to which it leads in respect 
to Christianity ;—denying the personality of the Supreme being, dis- 
owning his providence, annihilating moral obligation, and blotting out a 
future existence; and thence rejecting the Scriptures as a revelation, 
denying the possibility of prophecy and inspiration, and exhibiting reli- 
gion as a mere dreamy and absurd naturalism. He justly denominates 
the disciples of this wretched system infidels, though veiled under the 
name of Christian theologians and doctors, and presents a true portraiture 
of their hypocrisy and hostility to the gospel. We wish others who 
are called to address ecclesiastical bodies may imitate his example, and 
by a faithful delineation of its character, put the church on its guard 
against this atheistic system. 




















NOTICE. 
No. XIL. OF THE JOURNAL, 


Which is to be issued in April, will contain— 
1. A Review of Rev. Mr. Brown’s Work on Christ’s Second Coming. 
2. A further Reply to Professor Bush’s~ Objections to the Laws of 
Figurative Language. ‘ 
3. A Designation and Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah, chap, xi. 


And several other Reviews, Answers to Correspondents, and Notices 
| of recent publications of interest. 

Several gentlemen well known as Scholars and Theologians, are 
expected hereafter to furnish Articles for the Journal, and treat of a 
greater variety of topics. 
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